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Football  Premiership:  Newcastle  United  7 Tottenham  Hotspur  1 

Magpies  soar  to  seventh  heaven 


Michael  Walker 

HE  MUST  have  loved  it,  loved 
it.  With  the  doubters  gather* 
ing  to  spout  on  the  television 
screens  and  unprecedented  criti- 
cism being  whispered  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tyne.  Kevin  Keegan  needed  a 
performance  from  his  players  to 
restore  the  faithful's  belief. 

Seven  gomes  without  a win  had 
seen  some  of  that  eroded,  hut  Kee- 
gan’s players  delivered.  Few  could 
have  foreseen  dial  the  restoration 
Inst  Saturday  would  come  in  such 
flamboyant , evangelising  style, 

Seven  goals,  though,  offer  a pow- 
erful argument  about  the  talents  at 
Keegan's  disposal  and  victory  over 
Ia-mIs  this  week  would  bring  a 
return  of  expectation  to  add  to  the 
renewal  of  faith. 

The  score  suggests  that  Walker, 
in  the  Tottenham  goal,  had  n poor 
giunc,  but  that  was  far  from  the 
case.  Had  lie  not  shown  so  much 
agility  Newcastle  could  have  hail  14. 
That  said.  Tottenham  could  hnvc 
scored  five  themselves,  but  they 
uiily  managed  one,  and  so  late  that 
it  was  of  little  significance  and  no 
cm  isolation.  For  (he  record,  Nielsen 
sniffed  one  with  a minute  to  go. 

Had  Sheringhnm  been  so  fortu- 
nately placed  many,  many  minutes 
earlier  the  day’s  script  could  have 
been  markedly  different.  But  even 
when  the  England  striker  did  get  a 
sound  connection  to  a Fox  cross, 
iiisiop,  in  for  the  dropped  Srnicek, 
blocked  relatively  easily. 

Thai  was  in  the  22tid  minute,  by 
which  time  Spurs  were  one  down 
and  seconds  away  from  conceding 


Back  on  song  . . . Shearer  scores  his  second  and  Newcastle's  sixth 
h\  their  7-1  demolition  of  Spun  photograph  owtn  Humphreys 


another.  It  could  be  argued,  there- 
fore, tit  at  Hislop's  save  was  a pivotal 
moment. 

On  the  other  hand,  Newcastle 
were  into  a magnificently  carefree 
yet  skilful  stride.  After  a frustrating, 
disjointed  opening,  Shearer  sparked 
the  renaissance  in  the  20th  minute. 
He  galloped  on  to  a dick  by  Ferdi- 
nand, nicked  the  ball  over  Carr,  ran 
round  him,  past  Calderwood  and 
Campbell,  and  then  lobbed  the  ball 


Cryptic  crossword  by  Pasquale 


Across 

1 To  molhar  n»  t insect  Is  a monster 
(7) 

5 Little  girl  faces  the  bowling  — 
comes  back  hurt  (7) 

9 Be  more  limn  senseless  when 
pinned  by  arrow  shot?  (9) 

10  See  1 1 

1 1 ,10  What  may  doubly  help  the 
s tressed  and  hard-up  teacher? 
(4.5) 

12  One  may  take  exceptional  care 
to  secure  politician  gain  possibly 
(10) 

14  Man  caught  by  England  player 
(Bill  or  John?),  last  out  (6) 

15  Slaying  behind,  phony  giant 
gee-gee  Is  getting  In  (7) 


1 S Conservative  Society  about  to 
present  one  with  disdainful 
attitude  (7) 

18  Girl  is  English,  upper-class  and 
pleosant  (6) 

20  Finicky  with  detail  (10) 

2 1 See  line  made  for  hilltop  (4) 

24  Proposition  learner's  found  at 
front  of  book  (6) 

25  A welcome  with  fellows  In 
concord  (9) 

26  After  accident  tanker  9 maybe 
most  noxious  (7) 

27  Sea  creature  pitches  on  (and  in 
the  absence  of  rafn  [7) 


Down 

1 Cook's  accomplice  agafn  wants 


over  Walker.  Sheer  brilliance  is  an 
overworked  headline  about  die 
world's  most  expensive  player,  but 
ill  this  context  using  it  again  is 
justifiable. 

Galvanised  and  relieved,  New- 
castle were  now  bombing  forward, 
impressively  controlled,  and  within 
two  minutes  they  were  two  up.  Fer- 
dinand started  and  finished  a move 
that  featured  a cross  from  Gillespie, 
a miskick  from  Lee  and  a blast  from 


extra  egg  (5) 

2 Variety  of  items  as  shown  by 
artist  (7) 

3 Paper  round  Is  taken  up  as  a 
duty  (4) 

4 A botch-up  Caesar's  put  right 
with  humanitarian  legislation 
(6,6,3) 

5 Use  one's  last  resources  to  get 
gunge  out  of  rifle?  (6,3,6) 

6 Checking  Wood  flow  that's 
severe  (10) 

7 Polish  upset  having  e foreign 
princess  in  the  country  (7) 

0 One  shut  up  In  a boring  job  — 
helps  with  the  washing  up  (7) 

1 3 Extravagant  chatter  about  golf  I 
played  (10) 

16  Distributor  unable  to 
accommodate  one  should  be 
more  flexible  (7) 

17  One  In  boat  moans  terribly  about 
a river  (7) 

19  Present-day  split  initiated  by 
contemptible  type  (7) 

22  Rebel  ruler  of  Britain  sinking  in 
the  sea?  (5) 

23  A four-letter  word  you  may  come 
ocroS9  with  bower  boys  (4) 


Last  week’s  solution 
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Beardsley  that  Ferdinand  diverted 
past  Walker  from  inside  the  six-yard 
box.  The  Londoners  then  disap- 
peared, not  to  re-emerge  until  mid- 
way through  die  second  half. 

Only  Walker  stood  out,  an  indica- 
tion of  Newcastle’s  overwhelming 
pressure.  Before  half-time,  the  Tot- 
tenham keeper  made  a vital  stop 
from  Ferdinand,  put  clean  through 
by  an  incisive  Beardsley  pass.  Then 
he  watched  as  a Ferdinand  header 
brushed  the  side-netting  and  a 
Beardsley  volley  was  deflected  over 
the  bar. 

Newcastle  could  have  been  five 
up  by  the  break  and  immediately 
afterwards  they  should  have  had  a 
third,  but  Shearer  volleyed  Albert’s 
curling  (eft-foot  cross  just  wide.  A 
third  was  not  long  in  coming,  how- 
ever. On  the  hour,  an  almost  identi- 
cal build-up  ended  with  Ferdinand 
rushing  in  to  knock  BeresfonJ's  cen- 
| tre  beyond  the  unprotected  Walker. 

With  Spurs  now  a ragged  impres- 
sion of  a football  team,  Lee  ran 
unchallenged  for  40  yards  before 
jinking  past  Carr  nnd  placing  the 
ball  into  the  bottom  corner.  He 
would  have  had  another  shortly 
after  but  far  a spectacular  fingertip 
save  from  Walker. 

l^e  then  set  up  a fifth  goal  with  a 
neat  side-fool  pass  that  allowed  Al- 
bert calmly  to  slide  (he  ball  home. 
And  when  Shearer  swivelled 
sharply  to  drive  in  a sixth.  Spurs  had 
conceded  six  for  the  second  time  in 
just  over  a month.  Even  then  there 
was  more  to  come.  Lee  getting  his 
second  and  Newcastle’s  seventh 
with  the  Tottenham  defence  again 
in  disarray  — 77/e  Observer 


Southmpton  0 Liverpool  1 


Barnes  gets 
belated  gift 

LIVERPOOL  entered  the  new 
year  with  a five-point  lead  and 
as  the  13-8  favourites  to  win  the  title, 

I writes  Paul  Weaver.  But  they 
achieved  all  this  with  a performance 
at  The  Dell  last  Sunday  which  can 
only  galvanise  their  rivals  with  fresh 
hope. 

They  won  through  a shocking 
goalkeeping  error  that  will  probably 
find  its  way  into  one  of  those  video 
blooper  compilations  in  time  for 
next  year’s  Christmas  stockings. 

U was  a soft  goal  that  gave  Liver- 
pool victory  over  Southampton  at 
Anfield  in  September  but  nothing 
quite  so  bizarre  as  the  77th-minute 
effort  by  John  Barnes. 

Southampton's  goalkeeper  Dave 
Bensant  raced  beyond  the  right 
edge  of  his  area  but  his  rushed 
clearance  sent  the  ball  to  Barnes, 
just  inside  the  Saints  half.  It  wa9  es- 
timated that  he  was  43  yards  out 
when  his  shot,  not  cleanly  struck, 
sent  the  ball  hobbling  narrowly  in- 
side the  right  post  as  the  forlorn, 
scrambling  Beasant  lunged  bick 
across  his  own  goal-line. 

The' goal  was  a fluke,  as  Barnes 
happify  admitted:  "We  were  atro- 
cious in  the  first  half.  We  couldn't 
string  (wo  passes  together.  We  were 
lucky  today.  But  we  are  fighting  and 
making  wins  out  of  draws,  and  that 
Is  what  winning  championships  is 
ail  about."  : !■ 
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Grand  timefoF 
old  pro  Shilton 

Richard  Williams 

l T WAS  probably  the  easiest  day 
I of  hia  professional  life.  On  hla 
1,000th  appearance  in  English 
league  football,  an  unprece- 
dented feat  unlikely  to  be 
matched,  47-year-old  Peter 
Sliilton  was  called  to  produce 
not  a single  one  of  the  flying  fin- 
gertip saves  or  prodigious  leap- 
ing catches  with  which  he  made 
his  reputation  as  a teenager. 

In  a battle  between  clubB  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Third  Division, 
Shilton  kept  Brighton  and  Hove 
Albion  at  bay  to  help  earn  a 2-0 
win  for  his  efub,  Leyton  Orient. 
He  fielded  half  a dozen  ovcrhlt 
long  balls,  gathered  a couple  of 
headed  hackpasses,  caught  on 
in  swinging  corner  and  punched 
away  another. 

For  the  rest,  he  trotted  hack 
and  forth  across  his  penalty 
area,  periodically  touching  his 
toes,  keeping  himself  alert, 
maintaining  the  good  profes- 
sional habits  that  began  a life- 
time ago,  when  Harold  Wilson 
was  prime  minister. 

It  may  have  been  a long  way 
from  die  floodlit  nights  oil  which 
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Super  saver:  Shilton  at  47 

he  won  two  European  Cup  j 

winners’  medals  with  Brian  | 
Clough’s  Nottingham  Forest,  at  ■ 

the  125  England  caps  amasseo 

during  a 19-year  international 
career  under  Ramsey,  Rey»e» 
Greenwood  and  Robson,  but 
there  were  fanfares  before  the 
kick-off  and,  at  the  end,  w ova- 
tion from  the  7,044  spectaWJ 
almost  double  the  usual  man 
at  Brisbane  Road. 

"I’ve  played  to  bigger  bum- 
encea,”  Shilton  said  afterward* 
“but  the  atmosphere  here  to«w 
was  fantastic.  I’ve  been  very 
pleasantly  surprised  by  “e  j 
amount  of  Interest  in  the  gaw  • 
wasn’t  expecting  anything 11 

this.”  . 

‘ Shilton  earned  £8  a as 
when  he  joined  Leicester  uv 
a 16-year-old  understudy 
great  Gordon  Banks.  His 
slon  with  the  craft  of  gooUweP* 

jng,  encouraged  by  b 
who  hung  him  from  the  ban 
ters  to  lengthen  his  ■rfIB' --u 
marked  him  out  from  his  . 
and  before  long  he  had  rep 

Banks  with  both  dub  and 

country.  
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Fortress  Europe’s 
allure  proves  fatal 


| Noam  Friedman,  who  shot  and  wounded  seven  Palestinians  in  a Hebron  market  place  last  week,  is 
\ dragged  away  under  arrest  by  Israeli  soldiers.  The  incident  failed  to  disrupt  talks  on  the  partial  Israeli 
> troop  pullout  of  Hebron,  although  the  delay  in  reaching  agreement  is  raising  tension 

jTangled  strands  of  an  old  conflict 


COMMENT 

Ian  Black 

Negotiating  a deal  for 

Hebron  has  taken  on  the  I 
classic  contours  of  Middle 
Eastern  carpet  haggling:  when  the 
Price  finally  seems  right  the  buyer 
stalks  off  in  a huff,  though  the  mer- 
chant knows  full  well  that  the  reluc- 
taat  customer  will  be  back. 

Hebron  is  the  last  of  the  seven 
west  Bank  towns  due  to  be  evacu- 
ated by  the  Israelis,  who  occupied 
them  in  the  1967  Middle  East  war. 
Tney  were  supposed  to  go  last 
March,  but  arranging  Hebron's  fu- 
ture has  never  been  a straightfor- 
ward transaction,  because  it  is  only 
a small  part  of  a much  bigger  game 
m which  the  stakes  are  far  higher, 

It  is  what  happens  next  that 
jiiakes  closing  the  deal  so  very 
hard,  for  Hebron  has  become  a vital 
ru  g00.{* the  rightwing 
ukud  prime  minister,  Blnyainin  , 
Netanyahu,  live  up  to  the  spirit  and 
£tter  of  the  Oslo  accords  signed  by 
Yitzhak  Rabin,  his  murdered  labour 
predecessor?  Or  will  he  sign  on  the 
doited  line  and  then  bury  the  peace 
process?  Faced  with  that  very  big 
question,  Hebron  itself  is  a detail. 

The  problem  of  Hebron  is  very 
senous,"  said  Noam  Arnon,  a leader 
™ lhP,  ,Jewish  settlers  in  the  city. 

1 tit)  is  only  the  first  break  In  the 
ni ke.  When  it's  broken  the  flood 
may  endanger  all  the  country," 
Abdel-Razak  Yahyah,  one  of  the 
alestlnian  negotiating  team, 
a8rees.  The  problem  is  what 
i c°mea  after  Hebron." 

Hebron  is  difficult,  because  400 
armed  and  fanatical  Jewish  settlers 
J*e  In  the  heart  of  a Muslim  city  that 


is  a byword  for  bloody  intolerance. 
Religious  Jews  believe  the  Cave  of 
Machpelah  was  bought  by  the  patri-  ( 
arcli  Abraham  as  a burial  place  for 
his  wife.  The  Tomb  of  the  Patriarchs 
is  also  a holy  site  for  Muslims,  who 
call  it  the  Haram  al-Ibrahimi.  In  1929 
scores  of  the  city’s  Jews  were  mur- 
dered after  riots  over  prayer  rights 
spread  from  Jerusalem. 

In  February  1994,  just  months 
after  the  Oslo  deal,  Baruch  Gold- 
stein, a Jew  from  the  nearby  settle- 
ment of  Kiryat  Arba,  massacred  29 
Palestinians  at  prayer  at  the  al- 
Ibrahimi  mosque. 

Leaving  Hebron  requires  Mr 
Netanyahu  to  do  what  he  has  always 
been  reluctant  to  do:  co-operate 
fully  with  the  Palestinians;  face  a 
strategic  choice  about  his  true 
goals;  and  grasp  the  nettle  of  oppo- 
sition from  his  own  supporters. 

Some  of  them,  such  as  Noam 
Friedman,  the  young  soldier  who 
opened  fire  on  New  Year's  Day, 
hope  that  violence  will  stop  not  only 
the  Hebron  deal  but  (lie  entire 
peace  process. 

Talks  about  Hebron  were 
suspended  by  Rabin’s  successor, 
Shimon  Peres;  got  abide,  on  Mr 
Netanyahu’s  demands  for  better 
protection  for  the  settlers;  and 
almost  foundered  on  the  right  of 
Israeli  hot  pursuit,  which  Is  seen  by 
the  Palestinians  as  an  unacceptable 
precedent. 

According  to  the  interim  agree- 
ment of  September  1995  (Oslo  2), 
the  withdrawal  from  Hebron  should 
be  followed  by  three  furlher  troop 
redeployments  at  six-monthly  inter- 
vals. Crucially,  however,  there  Is  no 
agreement  on  what  these  should 
be,  beyond  the  understanding  that 
settlements  and  military  areas  — 


both  notoriously  flexible  terms  in 
Israeli  interpretation  — should  be 
excluded. 

The  first  should  have  taken  place 
by  last  September,  so  the  next  stage 
is  already  delayed.  Palestinians 
believe  that  the  Israeli  pullbacks 
should  leave  them  in  control  of  70 
per  cent  of  the  West  Bank,  instead 
of  the  current  4 per  cent  That 
would  go  a long  way  towards  achiev- 
ing the  independence  that  critics  of 
the  Palestinian  leader,  Yasser  Arafat, 
say  he  has  been  cheated  out  of. 

Disagreements  are  also  evident 
over  the  extension  of  Palestinian 
security  powers  in  areas  where  they 
now  patrol  jointly  with  the  Israelis. 

In  addition,  the  Palestinians  want 
Israel  to  set  dates  for  releasing  pris- 
oners, fulfil  its  promise  to  allow  a 
Palestinian  airport  to  open  In  the 
Gaza  Strip,  and  open  a road  linking 
the  Strip  and  the  West  Bank 
autonomous  areas. 

Mr  Netanyahu  wants  Mr  Arafat  to 
disarm  terrorists,  cease  all  Pales- 
tinian Authority  activities  in  Jeru- 
salem, extradite  wanted  prisoners  to 
Israel,  and  assure  Israel  that  it  has 
Annulled  all  offensive  clauses  In  the 
Palestine  National  Covenant. 

Most  experts  believe  Hebron  can 
be  cracked,  especially  with  the 
degree  of  US  pressure  now  being 
brought  to  boar.  But  many  ques- 
tions remain  unanswered.  “It  would 
be  nice  to  think  this  is  a turning 
point  and  that  Netanyahu  would 
realise  litis  is  the  way  forward,"  said 
one  diplomat. 

“Does  Netanyahu  become  part  of 
the  peace  bloc  as  a result  of  He- 
bron? Or  does  he  remain  part  of  the 
resistance  to  the  Oslo  process  , . . 
who  has  signed  an  agreement  to  get 
everyone  offhisback?” 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 

ILLEGAL  immigrants  Inst  week- 
end gave  harrowing  accounts  of 
a collision  at  sea,  winch,  accord- 
ing to  their  testimony  to  Greek 
authorities,  claimed  almost  300  lives 
on  Christmas  Day. 

Tile  immigrants  say  (tie  victims 
died  after  thc-y  were  forced  at  gun- 
point on  to  another  vessel  in  rough 
seas  between  Sicily  ami  Malta.  But 
air  and  sea  rescue  officials  in  Italy 
mid  Malta  had  found  no  corpses  or 
wreckage  after  days  of  searching. 
An  official  in  Greece's  public  order 
ministry  said  privately  that  he 
doubled  (lie  immigrants'  account. 
They  are  probably  seeking  sym- 
pathy because  they  realise  they  will 
bedepurted,"  he  said. 

For  almost  a decade  now.  men, 
women  and  some!  it  nos  children 
from  tlie  Third  World  have  been 
risking  their  lives  to  enws  tin-  ii)u;il 
around  Ti litres-  Europe".  Many 
have  died  in  llte  at  tempi. 

Last  year.  Abdel  a/iz  Fellah 
Boughuhu  was  jailed  for  tour  years 
for  owning  n fishing  boat  that  sank 
as  it  carried  26  fellow  Moroccans 
across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  a 
promised  new  life  in  Spain.  They 
had  each  paid  4,000  dirhams  ($450) . 
None  survived. 

The  waters  between  the  Rock  and 
north  Africa  are  among  the  most 
perilous  in  the  world.  Mountains 
either  side  of  the  Straits  form  a wind 
tunnel  and.  in  the  waters  below, 
Atlantic  currents  collide  with  those 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  form  unpre- 
dictable eddie9.  From  time  to  time, 
Spanish  police  and  Civil  Guards  find 
bodies  washed  up  on  die  beaches. 
But  they  rarely  find  the  inshore 
fishing  boats  or  pateras  on  which 
the  north  Africans  embark. 

To  the  east,  their  counterparts  in 
the  Carabinieri  and  the  Italian  rev- 
enue guard  seldom  find  bodies.  The 
route  from  Morocco  into  Spain  may 
be  hazardous,  but  at  their  narrowest 
die  Straits  are  only  13km  wide. 

The  routes  from  north  Africa  to 
Sicily  and  its  outlying  islands,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  considerable  jour- 
neys. Even  reaching  tliat  far-flung 
splinter  of  Europe,  the  island  of 
Lampedusa,  between  Malta  and 
Tunisia,  involves  a journey  of  up  to 
20  hours  for  a small  fishing  vessel. 

Boats  have  been  dashed  against 
the  rorks  of  Lampedusa  and  other 
Italian  islands.  But  if  any  have  sunk 
on  the  high  seas,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  bodies  of  the  victims 
sank  before  reaching  shore. 

For  much  of  the  month  before 
Christmas,  seas  in  the  area  were  so 
rough  that  the  ferry  from  Lampe- 
dusa to  Sicily  was  unable  to  make  Its 
usual  journey.  Yet  during  that 
period,  more  than  30  illegal  immi- 
grants were  detained  on  the  Island 
after  crossing  from  Tunisia. 

A combination  of  factors  is 
channelling  a growing  number  of 
Immigrants  across  the  central 


Mediterranean,  regardless  of  the 
risks.  One  factor  is  n crackdown  on 
illegal  immigration  by  the  new  right- 
wing  government  In  Spain.  Another 
is  the  more  tolerant  attitude  taken 
by  Italy's  new  ccnlre-k'fi  administra- 
tion. Under  Italian  law,  if  is  not  :i 
crime  to  try  to  enter  the  country 
without  permission.  Those  who  are 
caught  are  merely  served  with  an 
expulsion  order  and  set  free. 

A third  factor  is  the  constriction 
of  the  route  into  Europe  through 
tlie  Balkans  lu  Albania  and  from 
there  to  the  coast  of  Puglia.  Italy’s 
“heel".  Here,  the  traffic  in  hopes  fur 
a heller  life  was  carried  owl  aboard 
highspeed  launches  of  the  sort 
normally  tract!  ill  the  Mediterranean 
fur  tobacco  ami  drug  smuggling. 

Iasi  year,  after  flu-  number  rear- 
ing across  the  Adriatic  grew  to 
epidemic  piopmtmira.  talks  between 
Ituiiv  and  Tirana  — and  a re-purled 
promise  i»f  inn  eased  aid  from  Italy 
— led  to  a • liimpdown  by  tin  Alba- 
nians. !'!)»•'  wa<  the  route  dial  mud 
immigrants  from  beyond  tin  ■ 
M«  ••  lit* .-mine an  btraiii  were  using. 
Italian  law  enforcement  officers  said 
dial  among  those  caught  were 
Kurds,  Filipinos,  and  immigrants 
from  the  Indian  sub-continent. 

Whereas  the  most  that  north 
Africans  pay  is  around  $650  — the 
going  rate  for  a crossing  from 
Tunisia  to  Lampedusa  — Eastern- 
ers have  to  fund  a journey  halfway 
round  the  world.  They  expect  a 
safer  ride  on  the  last  leg  of  their  trip 
into  Europe  itself. 

That  is  the  tragic  irony  of  what 
Athens  said  had  happened.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  marine  ministry, 
the  victims  were  from  India,  Pakistan 
and  Sri  Lanka.  The  Sri  Lankans  had 
paid  out  $8,000  each  and  the  others 
$5,000  for  a package  that  included  an 
air  fare  to  Cairo  as  a first  stage. 

Milosevic  loses  3 
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Finland  FM 10 
France  FF 13 
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Netherlands  Q4.75 

Norway  NK 18 

Portugal  E300 
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Sweden  19 
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Human  beings  need  to 
learn  a little  humility 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
January  12 1997 


HERE  is  no  sentiment  in  the 
f animal  world,1*  says  Keith 
Matthews  (December  15).  But 
some  humans  at  least  have  senti- 
ments, and  humans  are  port  of  the 
animal  world. 

Matthews  adds  that  “humans 
have  tlie  sole  responsibility  of  main- 
taining a balnnce  of  nature"  — also 
debatable.  Nature  is  a vague  ab- 
stract concept,  not  a concrete  entity, 
and  ecosystems  change  over  time 
regardless  of  human  intervention. 
St  1 this  responsibility  is  extremely 
difficult  to  define,  let  alone  dis- 
charge. 

Alsu,  an  humans  are  primarily 
responsible  fur  destabilising  the  "bal- 
ance of  nature",  taking  Mnltliews's 
view  to  its  logical  conclusion  would 
also  entail  removing  cuddly  humans, 
however  lovable  they  appear,  from 
environments  in  which  they  have 
displaced  indigenous  sjiecics. 

Tim  Morey  (December  15) 
makes  a philosophical  argument  for 
treating  humans  as  individuals 
worthy  of  respect  due  to  their  intrin- 
sic value,  while  not  extending  this 
respect  to  non-humans.  The  prob- 
lem litre  is  that  a lot  of  humans 
dun'l  meet  his  conditions  of  being  “u 
conscious,  thinking  creature,  with 
di 'sites  and  reflective  ability",  while 
many  noii-lnunmis  do. 

Philosophy  aside,  other  animals 
art'  individuals  and  they  deserve  n 
measure  uf  resect  as  our  differ- 
ent ly  sentient  cousins.  They  should 
be  given  consideration  according  to 
their  individual  needs.  Treating 
them  as  objects  that  have  no  value 
other  than  in  the  eye  of  the  human 
beholder  leads  to  as  much  absurdity 
and  confusion  as  when  considering 
them  human. 

If  we  could  develop  n general  con- 
sensus that  placed  less  effort  on  jus- 


tifying killing  and  more  on  avoiding 
it,  we  would  have  a happier,  more 
civilised  society.  At  the  same  time, 
we  might  try  dropping  the  ridicu- 
lous pretense  that  humans  have  the 
capability,  let  alone  the  right,  to 
manage  the  biosphere. 

Tim  Groves 
Kyoto,  Japan 


7 HE  TERM  “humanity"  is,  quite 
rightly,  a term  that  represents 
all  that  we  aim  for  and  value.  But  it 
does  not  imply  that  the  things  we 
value  are  not  found  elsewhere  in 
nature.  We  did  not  get  to  be  human 
by  ourselves,  out  of  nowhere.  We 
have  not  got  a monopoly  on  many 
valuable  elements,  such  as  kind- 
ness and  affection.  Anyone  who  has 
had  any  contact  at  all  with  the  other 
social  mammals  must  be  well  aware 
of  that. 

To  judge  an  animal  by  the  act  of 
killing  alone  is  to  judge  a cuddly 
human  baby  by  the  fact  that  some 
grew  up  to  drop  the  bomb  on 
Hiroshima.  Surely  the  point  should 
he  that  injury  and  killing  matters. 
and  that  we  ought  to  avoid  it  when 
no  adequate  reason  justifies  it. 

We  are  entitled  to  look  after  our 
own  species  ns  nil  other  species  do, 
but  to  indiscriminately  destroy  and 
abuse  all  that  is  not  classified  as 
hurt  1 mi  is.  to  my  mind,  as  evil  ns 
allowing  Ihc  exploitation  and  de- 
struction of  "slaves",  “savages"  and 
"women". 

Humans,  like  the  other  species 
on  die  planet,  are  equipped  and 
have  evolved  to  live  alongside  the 
other  sensitive  and  intelligent 
sjiecies  on  earth.  We  are  not  seji- 
arale  from  nature,  we  are  part  of  it. 
Marita  Poggioli. 

Groppallo,  Piacenza,  Italy 
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Fairy  tales  in 
the  Falklands 

JOHN  EZARD'S  tirade  against 
what  he  perceives  to  be  a war  of 
fairy  stories  smacks  of  jingoism 
(Falkland  islanders  reply  in  kind  to 
Argentine  charm  offensive,  Decem- 
ber 22).  Surely  neither  he  nor  your 
headline  writer  can  have  read  the 
book  with  an  open  mind?  For  had 
this  been  the  case,  he  would  surely 
have  discovered  that  the  esoteric 
value  of  this  beautiful  little  creation 
has  a far  greater  depth  than  his  in- 
terpretation of  a hero  seeking  sheep 
muzzles  to  protect  his  rose.  And  die 
headline  might  have  been  more  in 
keeping  with  the  very  deep  philoso- 
phy expressed  by  Antoine  de  Saint- 
Exupdry's  little  book  than  with  the 
abhorrently  jingoisdc  political  in- 
heritance of  the  Thatcher  era. 

Those  who  were  responsible  for 
the  widespread  death  and  destruc- 
tion wrought  in  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands did  not  come  only  from 
Argentina.  Whether  Argentine  or 
British,  those  with  the  mentality  ca- 
pable of  starting  and  sustaining  a 
war  that  took  hundreds  of  lives 
should  consider  carefully  before 
damning  any  overtures  intended  to 
show  their  children  that  there  are 
more  ways  to  solve  problems  than 
the  solution  they  themselves  tried 
— making  war. 

If  giving  u child  Ibis  beautiful 
little  book  to  read  is  considered  a 
‘Trojan  hurst*",  then  what  do  those 
same  people  say  about  the  New 
Testament's  message  to  “love  thy 
neighbour”? 

Brian  Millington. 

Baar,  Switzerland 


I OHN  EZARD  speculates  on  why 
U tlie  Argentine  foreign  minister 
has  sent  children  on  the  Falkland 
Islands  a copy  of  The  Lillie  Prince. 
Who  can  tell?  I note  that  Antoine  de 
Saim-Exupdry  flew  the  first  airmail 
service  in  Argentina.  There  is  a 
plaque  commemorating  this  feat 
inside  the  terminal  building  at  Rio 
Gallegos  airport.  The  airport  was 
used  by  Argentine  jet  fighters 
during  the  Falklands  war.  For  me, 
therefore,  this  Christmas  present 
conveys  a warning  rather  than  joy. 
Richard  Travers, 

Melbourne.  Australia 


Racism’s  abuse 
of  human  rights 

\YASMIN  Alibbai-Brown  (Black 

I looks  and  white  lies,  December 
22)  is  quite  right  to  condemn  the 
racism  that  is  all  too  endemic  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  to  its  credit, 
the  UK  differs  from  many  of  its 
European  Union  partners  in  at  least 
providing  the  minimal  human  right 
of  citizenship  — and  with  it  the  legal 
rigid  to  sue  for  equal  treatment  with 
all  other  cilizens. 

I haw  a Turkish  friend  who  was 
born  and  raised  in  Berlin,  whose 
riomi  until  language  is  German,  and 
whose  view  of  the  world  is  German. 
After  going  to  Turkey  ns  an  adult  to 
slucly  Turkish  (as  a foreign  lan- 
guage), she  was  denied  the  right  to 
return  to  the  city  of  her  birth  even 
on  a lourisl  visa  because,  she  was 
told,  “foreigners  like  you  arc  likely 
to  come  unri  hide  illegally,  since  you 
are  so  invisible". 

While  Ms  Alibhai-Biowu,  as  a 
child  of  the  UK.  can  be  indignant  on 
how  she  is  treated  as  a British  citi- 
zen. Germany  does  not  even  permit 
the  granting  of  citizenship  to  chil- 


dren like  her.  even  if  they  are  burn 
on  German  soil  and.  rightfully,  think 
of  it  as  their  home. 

Racism  is  a Europe-wide  phenom- 
enon which  must  be  tackled  at  n 
European  level,  beginning  with  the 
simple  act  of  Europe  granting  citi- 
zenship to  its  children.  All  of  them. 
Craig  Volker. 

Hashima-gun,  Japan 


THE  ESSAY  by  Yasmin  Alibhai- 
Brown  and  the  reaction  to  it.  set 
me  thinking  about  my  own  experi- 
ence of  the  “system". 

I grew  up  in  Dagenham,  where 
my  father  also  once  worked  at 
Ford’s  factory.  Unlike  the  super- 
visor quoted  in  the  article,  I was  for- 
tunate enough  to  go  to  grammar 
school  and  get  a university  degree. 
But  the  first  lesson  I learned  at  my 
new  school  was  tliat  a Dagenham 
accent  was  going  to  be  a serious 
hindrance  in  the  world  where  other 
children’s  fathers  wore  suits  to  work 
and  where  everybody  spoke  like 
BBC  announcers.  It  was  relatively 
easy  to  change  my  accent;  luckily, 
tlie  working  class  have  the  same 
skin  tone  as  everyone  else. 

W George, 

Rinteln.  Germany 


Little  merit  in 
UN  choice 

I A /AS  Kofi  Annan  really  the  best 
v V candidate  to  he  the  next 
United  Nations  secretary-general 
(Kofi  Annan  to  be  lead  UN  into  next 
century,  December  22)?  The  UN  is 
an  organisation  where  political  cor- 
rectness has  replaced  open  competi- 
tion and  merit  as  a basis  for  staff 
appointments.  Five  years  ago. 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  was  elected 
secretary-general  because  it  was  an 
African's  turn  to  lead  the  world 
body.  And  since  most  past  UN  chiefs 
have  had  at  least  two  successive 
terms,  it  was  either  Dr  Boutros- 
Ghali  or  another  African. 

Tlie  rather  pathetic  UN  response 
to  mass  killings  in  Rwanda  in  1994 
was  just  one  case  that  reflected  Dr 
BoulrosrGhali’s  mediocre  lender- 
ship.  The  knowledge  that  the 
secretary-general  was  an  African 
was  no  comfort  to  tlie  relatives  of 
the  millions  of  people  killed. 

Wilbert  Mttkori, 

London 


THERE  is  an  urgent  need  to  en- 
sure that,  in  future,  senior  UN 
posts  are  filled  through  a proper 
selection  process  — rather  than 
through  die  disgraceful  behaviour 
of  the  US  government  last  year  and 
the  bullying  of  the  other  members 
of  the  UN  Security  Council. 

Dr  Boutros-Ghali  worked  tire- 
lessly to  persuade  the  Security 
Council  to  live  up  to  its  responsibili- 
ties in  relation  to  Rwanda,  Angola, 
Western  Sahara,  Somalia  and  other 
crisis  areas  in  Africa,  and  gave 
much  support  to  the  West  African 
peace  initiative  in  Liberia.  He  really 
cannot  be  blamed  if  the  results  were 
less  comprehensive  than  they 
should  have  been. 

In  these  crises,  he  was  very  ably 
supported  by  Kofi  Annan,  as  head  of 
the  UN  Peacekeeping  Department. 
Although  the  method  of  selection 
may  have  left  much  to  be  desired, 
Mr  Annan  was  an  excellent  candi- 
date and  will  serve  the  peoples  of 
the  world  most  ably  as  UN 
secretary-general. 

Malcolm  Harper. 

Director,  United  Nations  Association, 
London 


Briefly 


ONE  can  see  why  Laurens  van 
der  Post  wns  treasured  as  a 
thinker  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
same  Jungian  and  holistic  subtlety 
that  enabled  him  to  lake  a Thatcher 
knighthood,  oppose  sanctions  and 
uphold  that  proteg*  of  apartheid, 
Chief  Buthelezi,  has  enabled  the 
Prince  to  let  himself  be  used  to  pro- 
mote British  arms  sales  to  auto- 
cratic regimes. 

John  Wardroper 


NOT  ONLY  was  the  content  of 
"Expatriate  Games"  (January 
5)  a rehash  of  ancient  history  but 
the  language  was  juvenile  and  the 
use  of  English  abominable. 

Nothing  wns  said  about  tlie  vast 
majority  of  perfectly  happy  and  well- 
adjusted  single  people  and  families 
here.  No  reference  to  basketball 
games,  football  and  baseball.  And 
die  natural  beauty  of  the  country 
along  with  other  outdoors  activities 
such  as  camping  were  things  your 
journalists  chose  to  ignore. 

Justin  M E Martin, 

King  Faisal  Specialist  Hospital 
and  Research  Centre,  Riyadh. 

Saudi  Arabia 


GIVEN  the  present  climate  of 
concern  and  repudiation  over 
the  international  child  sex  trade.  I 
read  with  astonishment  the  article 
concerning  teenage  prostitution  in 
Japan  (Schoulgirls  pander  to  the 
Lolita  fantasy,  December  8) . 

Tlie  benevolent  and  even  con  - 
gratulatory tone  of  Philippe  Pon>'s  1 
article  seems  to  suggest  that  1 
these  are  liberated  young  women 
rebelling  against  years  of  sexual 
repression.  Were  the  subjects  ofihe 
article  to  have  been  15-year-olds  on 
the  streets  of  Paris.  Londou  or 
Milan,  I wonder  whether  the  au- 
thor’s attitude  might  not  have  been 
different? 

Kirsten  King. 

Vcrunella,  Italy 


A RE  Messrs  Kohl  and  Chirac 
f\  trying  to  buy  voles  for  their 
monetary  union  by  arranging  for 
the  British  electorate  to  have  four 
weeks’  holiday  and  other  goodies, 
or  have  they  decided  they  are  fed  up 
wiih  the  British  and  want  to  provoke 
us  to  clear  out  by  trying  to  ruin  our 
competitiveness? 

R W Bouldstridge. 

Barcelona,  Spain 


ONCE  the  IRA  declares  another 
permanent  ceasefire,  all  par- 
ties in  the  negotiating  talks  should 
accept  the  IRA’s  Intention  and  bring 
Sinn  Fein  into  the  talks,  because 
without  Sinn  Fein  any  agreement 
will  not  be  able  to  claim  to  incorpo- 
rate the  views  of  all  constituencies 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

Corbin  M Wright, 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
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Belgrade  brought  to  a standstill 


Julian  Borger,  and 

agencies  In  Belgrade 

OPPONENTS  of  the  Serbian 
president,  Slobodan  Milose- 
vic, marked  the  Orthodox 
Christmas  Eve  by  bringing  Belgrade 
city  centre  to  a standstill  on  Monday  1 
with  their  biggest  democracy 
demonstration  so  far,  on  a day  when 
i the  Yugoslav  army  commander  of- 
1 fared  a veiled  but  unmistakable  ges- 
ture of  support  to  the  protesters. 

The  army  chief  of  staff,  General 
Momcilo  Perisic,  spoke  to  the  stu- 
dent protesters  for  more  than  an 
hour  at  his  Belgrade  headquarters, 
and  later  issued  a statement  calling 
for  a democratic  solution  to  Serbia’s 
seven-week  pob’tical  crisis. 

Tlie  statement  conspicuously 
avoided  any  expression  of  support 
for  President  Milosevic  who  has 
faced  protests  since  his  annulment 
of  victories  by  the  opposition  In  local 
elections  held  on  November  17. 

“General  Perisic  underlined  the 
Yugoslav  army's . . . special  interest 


Siberian  chill 
grips  Europe 


Paul  Webster  In  Parle 


THE  death  toll  topped  220  last 
weekend  as  the  big  freeze  from 
Siberia  kept  its  week-long  grip  on 
Europe,  with  temperatures  at 
around  -IOC  across  a broad  belt  of 
the  continent. 

Bonn's  gravediggers  complained 
of  having  to  use  pneumatic  drills  in 
up  to  50  centimetres  of  frozen  earth. 
And  fa  Belgium,  a lorry  driver  who 
m>d  to  thaw  his  fuel  tank  with  a 
blow  torch  ended  up  making  a vast 
chocolate  fondue  when  the  diesel 
caught  fire  and  melted  the  load  of 
Belgian  chocolates.  But  it  was 
France  d\at  seemed  the  least  pre- 
pared for  the  cold  spell,  which  hit 
rail  services,  motorways  and  canals 
while  revealing  the  inadequacy  of 
protection  for  the  homeless. 

Ice  brought  much  of  France's 
TGV  high-speed  rail  system  to  a 
hnltj- nd  ding  -L^nrifrie-chaoa-coiiBcd^ 
by  snowfalls,  particularly  in  the 
southeast.  About  10,000  passengers 
had  to  spend  a night  in  trains, 
stations  and  temporary  refuges 
because  ice  on  overhead  cables 
brought  at  least  30  trains  to  a halt  _ 
SNCF,  the  French  national,  rail- 
way, lacks  tlie  technology  to  cope 
with  iced-up  power  lines,  underlining 
the  slate  system's  financial  problems 
as  pressure  grows  for  privatisation. 

Tlie  death  toll  from  the  cold  in 
France,  which  reached  -22C  in  the 
centre  pf  the  country,  stood  at  23 
last  weekend.  Most  were  homeless 
nion  sleeping  In  rough,  unheated 
conditions.  More  deaths  from  the 
cold  have  been  reported  In  France 
than  any  other  Western  country, 
though  43  Romanians  and  40  Poles 
have  died, 

Tlie  Danube  remained  closed  (b 
shipping  from  Germany,  through 
Austria  to  Slovakia,  with  bargemen 
wuiting  for  icebreakers  to  release 
their  stranded  vessels. 

In  the  Russian  Caucasus,  emer- 
gency workers  . battled  against 
strong  winds,  blizzards  and  fog  to 
clear  snowdrifts  that  have  blocked 
some  30  drivers  for  a week  in  (hq 
Roksky  tunnel,  which  links  Russia 
with  Georgia. 


in  seeing  that  all  current  problems 
are  overcome  within  the  legal  insti- 
tutions of  the  system  in  a manner 
deployed  in  democratic  countries," 
it  said.  It  added  that  such  an  ap- 
proach was  essential  if  Serbia  was  to 
secure  re-entry  to  the  international 
community. 

"We  have  never,  never  seen  such 
a crowd  in  Belgrade,"  a traffic  po- 
liceman said  as  the  demonstrators 
converged  on  Republic  Square  and 
marched  to  St  Sava's  cathedral  for 
midnight  mass,  conducted  by  the 
Serbian  Patriarch,  Pavle. 

Mr  Milosevic  lost  another  ally 
last  week  when  tlie  Serbian  Ortho- 
dox Church  accused  him  of  “stifling 
political  and  religious  freedoms" 
and  “falsifying"  votes,  in  an  unprece- 
dented gesture  of  support  for  the 
marathon  pro-democracy  campaign. 

The  Church  was  a staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  Serbian  cause  in  the 
Croatian  and  Bosnian  wars,  and  has 
hitherto  ventured  only  tlie  mildest 
of  criticisms  of  the  Milosevic 
regime.  Loss  of  Church  approval  is 


a serious  blow  for  the  regime.  Al- 
most all  Serbs  owe  at  least  nominal 
allegiance  to  the  Orthodox  Church, 
which  Is  at  the  core  of  Serbia's 
sense  of  national  identity. 

But  diplomats  say  Mr  Milosevic 
decided  long  ago  to  allow  the  army 
and  tlie  Church  — the  traditional 
pillars  of  tlie  state  — to  wither,  and 
rely  on  the  80,000-strong  police 
force,  the  slate  media  and  a network 
of  semi-legal  business  groups. 
Those  remaining  props  still  appear 
to  be  solid. 

The  opposition  Zajedno  (To- 
gether) movement  lias  mustered  up 
to  250,000  people  at  protests,  but 
witnesses  said  this  figure  was  defi- 
nitely exceeded  on  Monday.  It  was 
the  50th  consecutive  day  of  march- 
ing in  the  Serb  capital  in  protest  at 
government  election-rigging,  am) 
there  was  a festive  atmosphere,  with 
people  blowing  whistles  and  trum- 
pets and  streets  packed  for  miles 
with  demonstrators. 

A few  blocks  from  the  marchers, 
an  explosion  broke  some  windows 
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Fight  goes  on 
says  Suu  Kyi 


but  caused  no  injuries,  The  blast 
occurred  in  front  of  the  offices  of 
the  Yugoslav  United  Left  (JUU,  Mr 
Milosevic's  coalition  partner  headed 
by  his  wife,  Miijana  Mnrkovic. 
Zajedno  leaders  denied  involvement 
in  the  bombing. 

Zoran  Djuicfyic,  a Zqjedno  leader, 
revealed  n new  tactic  to  step  up 
pressure  on  tlie  government:  "On 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  you  will 
get  lists  of  all  telephone  numbers  of 
all  state  institutions:  ministries, 
state  TV  and  radio,  Tanjug,  and  oth- 
ers. Call  them  from  dawn  until  dusk 

— block  their  phones  for  24  hours 

— tlie  less  they  work  tlie  less  harm 
will  be  done  to  this  country." 

Dusan  Vasiljcvic,  one  of  the  stu- 
dents in  a delegation  that  met  the 
army  commander,  said  that  from 
Thursday  the  students  — who  have 
been  holding  their  own  daily 
protests — would  no  longer  back  off 
when  confronted  by  police. 

Comment,  page  12 
Washington  Poet,  page  18 


Hole  story  . . . Illegal  Indonesian  Immigrants  leave  Malaysia  by  sea  last  week.  One  thousand  were 
deported  after  being  given  three  months  to  get  proper  documents  to  stay  photograph  jilw  lai 

FujTmorTplans  to  wear  down  rebels 


Jane  Dfaz-Llmaco  in  Lima 

THE  Peruvian  government  has 
apparently  chosen  a strategy  of 
wearing  down  to  exhaustion  the 
Tupac  Amaru  rebels  who  are  hold- 
ing 74  hostages  in  the  Japanese  am- 
bassador's residence  in  Lima.  The 
crisis,  which  began  on  December 
17.  has  taken  on  a slower  pace 
since  New  Year’s  Day,  when  the 
rebels  last  released  a hostage. 

The  government’s  cjiief  negotia- 
tor, Domingo  Palermo,  has  rejected 
direct  talks  with  Tupac  Amaru  until 
they  softened  their  stance.  He  was 
quoted  in  tlie  Lima  dally  El  Comer- 
cio  as  saying  he  would  not  meet  the 
rebels  without,  a “clear  sisi»M  they 
wanted  dialogue.  The  government 
has  only  negotiated  directly  with  the 
rebels  once. , 

Tli?  stalemate  has  dulled  expecta- 
tions of  a rapid  conclusion  to.  the  cri- 
sis. In  tlie  first  two  weeks  qf  t|ie 
siege,  the  rebefa  released  hostages 
almost  daily-  : ; 1 ■ : 

Visits  by  the  main  Red  Cross  me- 
djator,  Michel  Minulg,  and  Arch- 
bishop, Juan  Luis  Cipriani,  a clo?e 
ally  of  president  Alberto  Fujimori, 
have  continued,  but  less  frequently. 


The  lack  of  developments  has  left 
much  room  for  speculation.  The 
Lima  media  seized  on  a fatter 
signed  by  four  opposition  MPs  that 
appeared  to  back  taking  the  resi- 
dence by  force.  The  letter  sad  all 
possibilities  of  rescuing  the 
hostages  must  be  explored.  But  it 
added:  "If  that  possibility  is  denied 
and  the  price  demanded  [by  the 
rebels]  is  the  destruction  of  law  and 
security,  then  the  national  interest 
should  conie  first." 

One  of  the  signatories,  the  Peo- 
ple’s Action  Party  leader  Lourdes 
Flores,  said  the  letter  stressed  that 
tlie  government  should  refuse  rebel 
demands  for  the  freeing  of  prison- 
ers. But  most  analysts  said  the  op- 
tion of  storming  the  residence  was 
extremely  remote. 

Raul  Gonzdloz,  a specialist  in.  se- 
curity matters,  said:  ’The  military 
option  lias  been  ruled  out."  Hie 
threat  of  force  might  be  cniploycd 
as  a negotiating  tactic,  but  was  an 
option  only  if  the  rebels  harmed  any 
of  the  hostages,  .something  they 
seem  unlikely  to  do,  he  s^id-.  ■ 

The  government  , and  Tupac 
Ainaru  rebels  have  one  point  ip  com- 
mon — that  it  would  be  in  neilher's 


interests  for  the  siege  to  end  in  blood- 
shed. With  the  audacious  seizure  of 
hostages  from  more  tlian  25  coun- 
tries, and  images  of  rebels  who.  treat 
their  captives  with  care,  the  guerril- 
las have  achieved  a publicity  coup 
they  cannot  afford  to  squander,  Mr 
Gonzalez  said. 

The  fact  that  19  Japanese  diplo- 
mats and  businessmen  were  still  in 
the  residence  was  another  strong 
argument  against  an  armed  assault. 
As  long  as  the  hostages  remained 
unharmed,  Tokyo,  which  has  a his- 
tory of  negotiating  with  kidnappers, 
would  strongly  object  to  tlie  military 
option. 

Although  the  rebel  commando 
leader,  Nestor  Cerpa,  has  said  he  Is 
in  no  hurry  to  resolve  the  stand-off, 
a retired  general,  Josg  Pastor,  said 
the  strategy  of  drawing  out  negotin* 
tlonp  would  play  in  tlie  govern- 
ments favour.  “I  think  the 
government  Is  applying  the  correct 
strategy,  that  of  exhaustion.  I think 
this  wfll  continue  until; tlie. terrorists 
are  physically  apd  mentally  wprii 
out  and  they  reach  a solution  that  is 
favourable  to  the  government”  • 

LeMopde,  page  13  . 


NEok  Cummlng-Bruce 
In  Bangkok 


WITH  a ringing  affirmation  of 
her  determination  to  continue 
the  struggle  for  democracy',  the 
Burmese  opposition  leader  Aung 
San  Suu  Kyi  has  set  the  scene  for  a 
year  of  living  dangerously  with  the 
military  junta. 

“We  are  going  to  continue  with 
the  work  which  we  have  set  for  our- 
selves, which  is  to  achieve  democ- 
racy for  Burma,"  she  told  a news 
conference  last  weekend  to  mark 
Burma's  independence  day. 

“My  father  did  not  give  up  his  life 
that  Burma  might  be  crushed  under 
the  military's  boot.  He  gave  up  his 
life  that  Burma  might  be  free." 

Aung  San,  tlie  national  hero,  wns 
murdered  just  ns  he  was  leading  the 
country  tu  independence  from 
Britain. 

More  unusual  thnn  her  wurds 
was  that  Ms  Suu  Kyi  was  allowed  lo 
deliver  her  speech  lo  an  audience  of 
about  1,500  outside  her  home.  For 
the  past  three  months  the  security 
forces  have  closed  the  road  to  pre- 
vent crowds  gathering  for  the 
speeches  she  used  to  deliver  every 
weekend. 

For  a month,  since  students  took 
to  the  streets  in  anti-government 
demonstrations,  the  authorities 
have  in  effect  kept  Iter  confined  in 
Iter  house,  where  she  spent  six 
years'  detention. 

Tin1  ci»ne«->siuii  was  altmiM  I 
certainly  less  :i  gesture  of  reconcili- 
ation than  a measure  of  window 
dressing.  Even  a*  her  audience  was 
assembling,  the  head  of  the  junta. 
General  Tan  Shwe,  urged  the 
Burmese  to  "oppose  instigations 
and  attempts  by  destruclionisls"  — 
the  junta's  woixl  for  all  opposition, 
from  Ms  Suu  Kyi's  National  League 
for  Democracy  (NLD)  to  student 
dissidents,  ethnic  minority  rebels 
and  hostile  exiles. 

Tlie  security  forces  are  still 
seeking  those  responsible  for  two 
bomb  blasts  near  a Buddhist  shrine 
on  Christmas  Day  which  killed  five 
people  and  wounded.:  .17.  ..  The 
securitylorces blame  ethnic  minori- 
ties and  exiled  dissidents,  but  say 
they  have  not  ruled  out  an  NLD 
connection. 

The  NLD  said  at  the  weekend 
that  more  than  100  people  had  been 
arrested  by  the  junta  on  political 
grounds  in  the  past  two  months. 


E-mail  Weekly 


Those  subscriber?  who  wish  to 
receive  the  new  Guardian 
Weekly  e-mail  service  should 
contact  the  Weekly's  , 
subscriptions  department, in 
Manchester  either  hy  e-mail  to: 
gwsubaOgimrdian.co.ukor  by 
fax  to  (+44)  101-375  5362,  or 
by  ordinary  mail  to  The 
Guardian  Weekly,  1 64 
Deansgate,  Manchester  M60 
2RR,  UK,  Besides  an  e-mail  . 
addreqs,  your  subscription 
number  must.be  Included  (it’s 


on  the  wrapper  address  tabel).  . 
Failing  that,  Include  the  sub- 
scriber's nnme  and  address  in 
any  request  for  tlie  e-mail  service. 
Registration  may  taka  a week  or  - 
two,  depending  on  demand. 

Tbe.  Guardian  Weekly  la  not 
yet  available  on  tl^e  Juternet,  but 
there  1b  a lively  and  ever-  . 
expanding  Guardian  website  at 
http://www.guardlan.cq.uk/  . 
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The  Week 

THE  decision  by  Cyprus  to 
buy  surface-to-air  missiles  In 
Russia  could  result  hi  a dramatic 
shift  in  the  military  balance  on 
the  island,  already  one  of  the 
most  heavily  militarised  places  in 
the  world,  diplomats  said. 

EIGHT  Libyans,  accused  of 
attempting  to  overthrow 
Colonel  Munmmar  Gadafy,  were 
executed  after  being  found  guilty 
of  spying  with  equipment  sup- 
plied by  the  CIA. 


THE  worst  storms  to  hit  the 
West  Const  of  the  United 
States  for  decades  killed  15  peo- 
ple, submerged  large  tracts  of 
Seattle  and  caused  widespread 
dnmnge  to  roads  mid  property. 

Washington  Post,  page  1 6 


THE  Swiss  president,  Jenn- 
Pfiscnl  Dcinmuniz,  said  calls 
for  Herne  to  set  up  a compensa- 
tion fund  for  Jews  who  might  be 
entitled  to  money  left  in  Swiss 
hanks  after  the  Holocaust 
amounted  to  “blackmail”. 


THE  International  Press 
Institute  said  a fall  In  the 
number  of  journalists  killed  was 
one  of  die  few  bright  spats  for 
press  freedom  Inst  year.  A total 
of  38  died  — compared  with  52 
in  1995—  11  in  Algeria  and 
seven  in  Russia. 


INDONESIA’S  policy  of  forcibly 
resettling  people  from  densely 
populated  islands  came  under 
the  spotlight  after  days  of  ethnic 
violence  between  tribes  people 
and  migrants  in  the  province  of 
West  Kalimantan,  in  the 
Indonesian  part  of  Borneo. 

NEWT  GINGRICH  looks  set 
for  a narrow  victory  in  elec- 
tions for  Speaker  of  the  House, 
but  the  atmosphere  in  Congress 
is  now  poisonous,  and  leaves  lit- 
tle hope  for  the  common  ground 
promised  by  President  Bill 
Clinton  and  Republican  leaders. 


THE  WORLD  Council  of 
Churches  accused  Nigeria's 
military  regime  of  widespread 
oppression  in  oil-rich  Ogqniland, 
and  attacked  the  Shell  oil  com- 
pany’ for  causing  environmental 
devastation  there. 


THE  Canadian  government 
apologised  to  former  prime 
minister  lirinn  Mulroney  for  sug- 
gesting Hint  he  took  bribes  for  an 
aircraft  contract,  averting  an  un- 
precedented libel  trial. 


SOI  HU  KOREAN  union  lend- 
ers spy  they  will  not  appear 
before  state  prosecutors,  defying 
summonses  issued  on  (he  orders 
of  President  Kim  Young-sam. 


A STUDY  by  researchers  at 
Helsinki  university  found  that 
the  production  of  normal  sperm 
formen  halved  in  lOyears;  in 
1081  normal  sperm  was  being 
produced  by  56.4  per  cent  of 
men,  by  199J  this  was  Jtappening 
in  only  26.9  per  cent. 


Yeltsin  stands  firm  on  Nato 


David  Hoarat  In  Moscow 

RUSSIA  dampened  specula- 
tion that  it  is  on  the  verge  of 
agreeing  to  the  eastward 
expansion  of  Nato  by  issuing  an  un- 
usually bleak  assessment  on  Mon- 
day of  a weekend  summit  between 
President  Boris  Yeltsin  and  Ills  clos- 
est Western  ally,  the  German  chan- 
cellor, Helmut  Kohl. 

It  made  it  starkly  clear  that  while 
Russia  is  willing  to  continue  the 
talks,  its  hostility  has  not  slackened. 

The  presidential  spokesman. 
Sergei  Yastrzcmbsky,  issued  the 
statement.  He  said:  'There  is  a well- 
known  divergence  in  Russia's  posi- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  Germany 
and  the  ullier  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance  on  the  other 
on  these  issues  . . . Boris  Yeltsin 
clearly,  precisely  and  fairly  toughly 
laid  nut  Russia's  position  and  con- 
cern about  the  consequences  of  pos- 
sible Nalo  extension  to  the  east." 


Generals  in 
Pakistan  get  a 
slice  of  power 


Suzanne  Golden  berg 
In  New  Delhi  and  Phil 
Qoodwln  in  Islamabad 

PAKISTAN’S  interim  govern- 
ment gave  the  military  a formal 
share  of  power  this  week,  establish- 
ing a national  security  council  with  a 
broad  mandate  encompassing  the 
economy  as  well  as  defence. 

Although  Pakistan's  generals, 
who  have  held  power  for  half  of  the 
59  years  since  indei>endence,  have 
long  been  suspected  of  controlling 
civilian  governments  too.  the  coun- 
cil marks  the  military’s  first  official 
role  in  democratic  politics. 

Even  the  late  dictator  General 
Mohammed  Zia  ul-Haq  was 
thwarted  by  his  opponents  in  an 
attempt  to  push  through  a similar 
measure  in  the  eighties. 

— The  10-member  council  — to  in- 
clude the  chairman  of  the  joint  chiefs 
of  staff,  army,  navy  and  air  force 
commanders,  and  the  president, 
prime  minister  and  other  ministers 
— will  "give  mature  advice  to  the 
government  of  the  day",  the  informa- 
tion minister,  Ershad  Haqqani,  said. 

There  were  fears  that  the  move 
would  farther  weaken  Pakistan's 
fragile  democracy.  No  government 
has  managed  to  serve  a fall  term 
since  independence,  and  civilian 


The  foreign  ministry  backed  up 
this  diplomatic  slap  in  the  face  with 
an  optimistic  assessment  of  Russia’s 
growing  relationship  with  China. 
The  senior  ministry  spokesman, 
Georgi  Karasin,  said  Russia  was 
aiming  for  “strategic  co-operation" 
with  Beijing,  based  not  on  power 
blocs  but  on  mutual  interest 
China  shares  Russia's  mistrust  of 
Nato,  and  the  Chinese  president, 
Jiang  Zemin,  is  expected  to  make  a 
state  visit  in  April 
Mr  Kohl's  oneway  visit  was  in- 
tended to  be  as  much  a gesture  of 
support  for  Mr  Yeltsin,  still  visibly 
weak  after  his  heart  operation  last 
November,  as  a preparation  for  an 
important  Nato  meeting  in  July. 

The  two  leaders  met  at  Brezh- 
nev's old  hunting  lodge,  Rus,  in 
Zavidovo,  100km  west  of  Moscow. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  close 
personal  relationship  between  the 
two  men,  and  before  leaving 
Moscow  last  Saturday  Mr  Kohl  gave 


a more  optimistic  intetpretation  of 
the  talks. 

"There  are  still  some  differences 
of  opinion,  but  we  evaluated  a cou- 
ple of  ideas  which  1 will  discuss  with 
my  Nato  colleagues  over  the  next 
couple  of  days  on  the  telephone.'' 

Last  month  Nato  foreign  minis- 
ters agreed  to  issue  invitations  in 
July  to  die  first  former  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  to  join  the  alliance.  They 
are  expected  to  be  Poland,  Hungary 
and  the  Czech  Republic.  Russia  was 
promised  more  say  in  the  new 
security  apparatus. 

Western  diplomats  at  the  Nato 
headquarters  in  Brussels  and  in 
Moscow  interpreted  a recent  spate 
of  conflicting  signals  from  the 
Kremlin  as  imminent  acquiescence 
in  the  principle  of  Nato  expansion. 

They  argued  that  Russia  had  tac- 
itly acknowledged  that  it  could  do 
nothing  in  practice  to  prevent 
Poland  joining  Nato,  and  was  play- 
ing for  guarantees  concerning  other 


A beach  vendor  parks  his  food  stall  in  the  sea  at  Karachi  to  catch 
customers  coming  back  from  a swim  photograph:  davc  ahmed 


governments  have  been  wary  of  up- 
setting (he  military  since  Zia’s  death 
in  1988. 

— In  • November . Benazir—  Bhutto's 
government  was  sacked,  amid  alle- 
gations of  human  rights  abuses, 
financial  incompetence  and  rampant 
corruption.  The  interim  govern- 
ment has  promised  to  hold  elections 
on  February  3.  The  military  is 
believed  to  have  supported  Ms 
Bhutto's  dismissal  by  President 
Farooq  Leghari,  as  well  as  the 
dismissals  of  the  two  previous  gov- 
ernments. 


Sartaj  Aziz,  a senior  member  of 
Nawaz  Sharif’s  Pakistan  Muslim 
League,  said  that  if  his  parly  came 
to  power  it  would  probably  keep  the 
new  council.  T think  this  measure 
will  be  viewed  with  concern  [by 
those  who  fear)  that  probably  it  is 
undermining  the  political  system," 
he  said. 

“But  I feel  that  if  the  next  govern- 
ment works  within  the  rules  of  the 
game,  then  these  concerns  could  be 
allayed  and  the  body  could  become 
one  of  the  normal  state  functioning 
bodies." 


India  police  hunt  militants  after  blast 

INDIAN  police  said  last  week  they  I coaches  not  slid  into  a culvert,  I most  powerful  of  the  40  arme 
would  hunt  down  the  Bodo  tribal  which  cushioned  the  imnacl.  Ear-  surccnt  crmtns  nneratinu  in 


I would  hunt  down  the  Bodo  tribal 
militants  who  engineered  one  of  the 
most  lethal  acts  of  terror  in  the 
northeastern  region,  killing  dozens 
of  |x.'oplc  in  Assam  with  bombs  on  a 
mninlinc  railway  track,  writes 
Suzanne  Golden  berg  in  New  Delhi. 

From  daybreak  until  dusk  vil- 
lagers and  mil  way  officials  I tacked 
through  thick  jungle  to  pull  33  bod- 
ies from  the  wreckage  of  the  Delhi- 
bound  Brahmaputra  Mail,  which 
wns  derailed  by  the  explosion  in  the 
Knkhrajhnr  district.  Some  62  people 
were  tnken  to  hospital,  22  in  a seri- 
ous condition. 

L R Bishnoi,  the  police  chief  in 
Kokhrajhar,  said  the  toll  could  have 
been  far  higher  had  the  derailed 


coaches  not  slid  into  a culvert, 
which  cushioned  the  Impact.  Ear- 
lier, officials  had  said  300  people 
were  fonre-d  killed.  Mr  Bishnoi  said 
most  of  the  fatalities  occurred  in  (he 
single  coach  that  was  destroyed  by 
the  explosions. 

No  group  has  claimed  responsi- 
bility for  (he  bombs,  which  were 
detonated  by  copper-coloured  trip 
wires  from  guerrilla  positions  800 
metres  away,  but  suspicions  has 
centred  on  the  Bodo  Security  Force. 

"It  was  bnsically  the  handiwork  of 
the  Bodos.  Only  Bodo  militant  or- 
ganisations are  active  in  this  area," 
Mi-  Bishnoi  said.  He  said  police  had 
identified  more  tliau  100  BSF  fight- 
ers in  Kokhrqjhar  district  alone. 

The  Bodos  have  emerged  as  the 


most  powerful  of  the  40  armed  in- 
surgent groups  operating  in  the 
seven  remote  and  sparsely  popu- 
lated states  of  northeastern  India. 

All  accuse  New  Delhi  of  exploit- 
ing a region  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources while  denying  it  bade 
human  rights. 

• Separatist  militants  struck  at 
Kashmir's  most  heavily  defended 
area  last  week,  killing  four  people  in 
a bomb  explosion  near  the  home  of 
tile  chief  minister  in  Srinagar.  The 
bomb,  planted  in  a three-wheel  auto- 
rickshaw, blew  up  within  30  metres 
of  the  residence  of  Farooq  Abdul- 
lah, who  came  to  power  three 
months  ago  in  state  assembly  elec- 
tions after  seven  years  of  direct  rule 
from  New  Delhi. 
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states  more  sensitive  to  Moscow 
such  aa  Ukraine  and  the  Baltics. 

Russian  foreign  policy  analysts 
say  this  interpretation  misread  the 
depth  of  Russian  opposition  to 
Nato’s  expansion.  Russia  has  three 
reasons  for  fearing  that  the  east- 
ward expansion  of  Nato  will  change 
the  strategic  balance.  The  first  inks 
Nalo  expansion  to  a series  of  disar- 
mament agreements  involving 
painful  aits  in  Russia’s  conventional 
and  nuclear  forces. 

The  second  is  the  increased  and 
unwelcome  Western  military  activ- 
ity in  the  Black  Sea,  where  Russia  is 
already  keenly  aware  of  its  military 
weakness.  The  third  is  Russia’s  loss 
of  eastern  Europe  as  an  arms  mar- 
ket, which  would  turn  to  the  WesL 
• TSvo  weeks  after  returning  to 
work,  Boris  Yeltsin  set  off  a fresh 
health  scare  this  week  by  cancelling 
all  his  appointments  for  the  coming 
days.  His  aides  said  that  he  had  a 
"heavy  cold”  and  temperature,  but 
denied  that  the  illness  wns  related 
to  the  president's  heart  condition. 

Washington  Post,  page  16 

French  units  i 
fight  Bangui  j 
mutineers 

Raphael  Kopeas oua  In  Bangui  ' 

French  troops  coniwiWi 

strategic  points  in  the  Central : 
African  Republic's  capital  Bangui  on  I 
Monday  as  residents  ventured  '-«* 
on  the  streets  after  a weekend  «i! 1 
bloody  clashes  that  killed  more  than 
a dozen  people. 

With  French  troops  patrolling 
major  highways  and  checking  vehi- 
cles after  launching  reprisal  raid; 
against  Central  African  army  muti- 
neers last  Sunday.  I axis  and  bust? , 
reappeared  and  markets  in  the  oh’ , 
reopened.  . . 

On  the  political  front,  the  W 
awaited  the  return  of  Mali’s  former 
military  leader.  Amadou  Toiuiuiu 
Toure,  for  a fresh  attempt  to  defuse 
the  impoverished  nation's  third 
army  mutiny  in  less  than  a year.  Of- 
ficials with  the  follow-up  committee 
— appointed  after  the  mediation  in 
December  by  four  African  heads  ot 
9tate  — said  he  was  expected  to  ar- 
rive this  week.  , 

Army  mutineers  called  for  dia- 
logue after  bloody  clashes  wim 
French  forces,  who  launched  he“- 
copter-led  raids  in  response  to  tne 
killing  of  two  French  officers. 

French  troops,  in  the  form" 
colony  under  a defence  pact,  mtff 
vened  to  keep  President  Ange-rm® 
Patasse  in  power  during  the  secern 
revolt  in  May. 

France  accused  mutineers  of  gun- 
ning down  the  two  unarmed  o 
cere  last  Saturday  and  said  Sunday 
raids,  which  also  used  tanks  and 
moured  personnel  carriers,  were 
self-defence. 

A French  defence  ministry 
spokesman  said  10  mutineers 
killed  and  30  were  taken  prisoner- 
Spokesmen  for  the  mutineers  1 » 
the  death  toll  among theirrants» 
21  and  said  11  civilians  had 
been  killed.  , .,fllii v 

The  United  States  said  that  i J 
supported  France  in  launching 
reprisals  against  the  mutineers, 
understand  that  the  French  B°  , 
ment  acted  as  it  should  have  , 
in  its  own  defence  and  in  defen 
the  duly-constituted  government 

the  Central  African  Republic,  in- 
state Department  spokesman. 
Nicholas  Burns,  said  — Reuter .. 
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Hutus  face 
death  for 
genocide 

Christian  Jennings  In  Kigali 

A RWANDAN  court  sentenced 
two  Hutus  to  death  last  week 
for  genocide  and  crimes  against 
humanity,  delivering  the  first  death 
penalties  for  the  slaughter  in  1994  of 
an  estimated  800,000  people. 

State-run  radio  said  Deogratias 
Bizimana.  a former  medical  assis- 
inni,  and  Egide  Gatanazi,  a former 
administrator,  had  15  days  to 
appeal.  Both  men  were  tried  last 
month  before  three  judges  in  the 
southeastern  town  of  Kibungo  on 
charges  of  organising  massacres. 
They  pleaded  not  guilty,  but  had  no 
defence  lawyers. 

Tlie  two  were  the  first  to  go  on 
trial  under  a genocide  law  passed 
last  year.  About  90,000  Rwandans 
are  crammed  into  jails,  accused  of 
taking  part  in  the  slaughter  of  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  Tutsi  ethnic 
group  and  Hutu  moderates.  Most  of 
the  killings  have  been  blamed  on 
Hutu  troops,  militiamen  and  mobs. 

Asked  whether  the  two  men  had  a 
fair  trial  without  defence  lawyers, 
Gerard  Gahima,  Rwanda's  deputy 
justice  minister,  said:  “Under  our  law 
lieople  can  be  tried  without  lawyers. 
If  people  think  you  can  sweep  the 
genocide  of  1 million  people  under 
the  carpet  because  there  are  no 
lawyers,  they  can  think  again.  These 
crimes  were  committed  in  broad 
daylight.  Either  there  were  eyewit- 
nesses or  there  were  not  There  are 
no  complex  legal  issues  involved.  It 
I isanis9ue  of  fact.” 

| Under  Rwandan  law,  executions 
are  carried  out  by  firing  squad. 

Human  rights  groups  welcomed 
the  start  of  the  trials,  but  said  they 
1 were  flawed  because  uf  the  lack  of 
: defence  representation, 
j A Hutu  Rwandan  refugee  lobby 
group,  the  Rally  for  the  Return  of 
I Refugees  and  Democracy  to 
i Rwanda,  dismissed  the  trials  as  "a 


Egide  Gatanazi  listens  as  a judge  in  Kibungo,  Rwanda,  sc-ntences 
him  to  death  photograph,  ahmango  franca 


mockery  of  justice".  It  claimed  Hutu 
returnees  being  detained  were 
being  falsely  accused  by  people  who 
wanted  their  property. 

The  United  Nations  human  rights 
office  in  Kigali  said  more  than  2,000 
Rwandan  Hutus,  some  of  the 
460.000  refugees  who  returned 
from  Tanzania  last  month,  had  been 
arrested  as  genocide  suspects. 
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Triumph  for  ruling 
party  in  Singapore 


An  international  tribunal  on  the 
Rwandan  genocide  opened  its  first 
trials  at  its  headquarters  in  Arusha, 
Tanzania,  last  year  but  cannot  im- 
pose the  death  penalty  on  those 
found  guilty. 

"Some  people  feel  public  execu- 
tions will  serve  as  a lesson  to  those 
who  might  reconsider  genocide," 
Mr  Gahima  said.  — Reuter 


Nick  Cummlng-Bruce 
In  Singapore 

SINGAPORE'S  reigning  Peo- 
ple’s Action  Party  emerged 
from  a bitterly  fought  general 
election  last  week  will)  all  but  two 
seats  in  the  country's  83-member 
parliament. 

The  PAP,  led  by  the  prime  minis- 
ter, Guh  Clink  Tong,  entered  the 
campaign  assured  of  victory  be- 
cause 47  seats  were  unconteslcd. 
The  five  tiny  opposition  parties, 
which  had  nurtured  hopes  of  win- 
ning seven  or  eight  scats  between 
them,  won  two  — half  the  number 
they  held  in  the  last  pnrliiimcnl. 

Mr  Goh.  leading  llic  PAP  into  nn 
election  for  the  second  time  ;uul  for 
what  he  described  as  a referendum 
on  his  performance  in  office,  enjoyed 
a rise  in  the  PATs  share  of  the  vole 
from  61  to  66  per  cent.  He  claimed 
the  results  showed  votcra  had 
"rejected  Western-style  liberal  demo-  I 
cracy  and  freedom  [which  puts]  indi- 
vidual rights  over  that  of  society". 

The  outcome  will  be  a severe 
blow  to  opposition  candidates,  who 
were  never  confident  of  slowing  die 
PAP  juggernaut  hut  were  encour- 
aged by  what  they  described  as  ex- 
ceptionally outspoken  support  from 
voters  and  large,  enthusiastic 
crowds  at  their  rallies. 

'The  opposition  Workers’  Pnrly 
iWPl  and  Singapore  People’s  Parly 
each  claimed  one  seal.  Their  num- 
bers may  be  reinforced  by  up  to 
three  "nominated  MPs”  drawn  from 
tlie  best  losers. 

But  the  biggest  casualty  was  the 
Singapore  Democratic  Party,  which 
defended  three  seats  and  lost  them 
all.  Its  chairman,  Chee  Soon  Juan, 
who  is  under  financial  pressure 
after  losing  a defamation  suit 
brought  by  a PAP  member,  suc- 
cumbed to  ferocious  PAP  attacks 
calling  him  a liar  and  a cheat. 


Particularly  sweet  for  Mr  Goh 
will  be  the  party’s  victory  in  the 
multi-seat  Cheng  San  constituency 
contested  by  Hie  Workers'  Parly 
candidate  Tang  Linn  Hong,  who  be- 
came the  focal  point  of  vitriolic  de- 
nunciations by  the  PAFs  top  team. 

Mr  Goh,  unchallenged  in  his  own 
constituency,  said  he  wns  staking  his 
reputation  on  a PAP  victory  in  Cheng 
San  and  blocking  entry  to  parlinmonl 
by  Mr  Tang,  branded  by  the  PAP  as  a 
racist  menace  to  the  harnumy 
between  Singapore's  Chinese,  Malay 
mid  Indian  communities. 

Mr  Goh  voiced  fears  tlinl  (lie  rise- 
of  Chinn  and  tin*  Chinese  lungiuigi- 
ovit  the  next  20  years  would  tempi 
ethnic  Chinese  in  Singapore  to  push 
fur  a more  |ji-ciiiiiiii-nl  role,  upsetting 
the  balance  between  communities 
and  threatening  a return  to  the  com- 
munal violence  of  the  1950s.  “We 
are  not  a Chinese  country  and  must 
never  allow  Chinese  chauvinists  to 
turn  us  Into  one,”  he  said. 

The  opposition  parties  had 
wanted  the  election  campaign  to 
focus  on  ullier  issues,  sucli  ns  the 
country's  rising  cost  of  living,  and 
had  also  hoped  that  voters  would 
want  to  usher  in  a stronger  non-PAP 
vnicc  in  parliament.  But  they  had 
lit  tie  chance  to  gel  l heir  message 
across  as  the  PAP  successfully  eon- 
trolled  most  of  the  election  agenda. 

Us  leaders  issued  apocalyptic 
warnings  of  the  dire  fate  awaiting 
llu-  island  if  die  party’s  authority 
were  in  any  way  diminished.  Mr 
Gob  had  warned  lliat  a WP  victory 
in  Cheng  San  would  put  Singapore 
on  die  road  to  becoming  another 
Beirut.  Yugoslavia,  Rwanda  or  Sri 
Lanka. 

The  PAP  also  struck  closer  to  the 
voters’  pockets,  bluntly  warning 
that  constituencies  that  voted  for 
(he  opposition  would  not  benefit 
from  state  spending  on  upgrading 
public  housing. 


Deputy  PM  turns  republican  I Clinton  rewards  tough  EU  line  on  Cuba 


Christopher  Zlnn  in  Sydney 

A USTRALIA  seems  more  likely 
''to  become  a republic  after  an 
unexpected  proposal  last  week  by 
tii1?  National  Party  leader  and 
deputy  prime  minister.  Tim  Fischer, 
to  remove  ail  references  to  the 
Queen  from  the  constitution  and 
transfer  her  functions  to  the  chief 
justice. 

It  is  the  first  time  a senior  member 
of  the  National  Party,  which  shares 
iraeral  power  with  the  Liberals  in  a 
coalition,  has  supported  any  move 
towards  republicanism,  and  tire  more 
surprising  because  Mr  Fischer,  was 
deemed  a die-hard  monarchist. 

Mr  Fischer  wants  his  party  to 
, * the  plan  only  if  the  people  vote 
or  a republic  in  a plebiscite  due 
, ter  this  year.  "If  after  a fair  dinkum 
, ale  the  people  of  Australia  opt 
or  n republic,  then  this  is  the  model 
worthy  of  consideration,"  he  said. 

His  plan  involves  the  chief  justice 
raking  over  the  Queen's  power  to 
appoint  and  dismiss  the  governor? 
Reneral  on  the  advice  of  die  prime 
Minister.  Constitutional  experts  say, 
ms  suggestion  that  the  monarch’s 
name  be  removed  from,  the  conBtitu- 
“on  would  require  a major  rewrite 
°>  toe  document  ■ 

The  prime  minister,  John  Howard, 
,TVQUr8  retaining  the  constitutional 


monarchy  but  has  promised  a vote 
on  the  issue  this  year. 

Most  republicans  gave  Mr  Fis- 
cher’s plan  a qualified  thumbs  up; 
most  monarchists  rejected  it 

The  chairman  of  the  Australian 
Republican  Movement,  Malcolm 
Turnbull,  said  that  while  he  sup- 
ported the  move,  retaining  the  title 
governor-general  would  be  a confus- 
ing hangover  from  the  monarchy. 

Experts  said  that  letting  a judge 
meddle  in  politics  was  at  odds 
with  the  separation  of  powers 
entrenched  in  the  constitution. 

The  leader  of  the  Labour  opposi- 
tion, Kim  Beazley,  called  on  Mr 
Howard  to  press  ahead  with  the  ref- 
erendum. "Once  more  the  National 
Party  is  displaying  a willingness  to 
take  a position  on  a potentially  diffi- 
cult public  issue  when  the  prime 
minister  . . . seems  reluctant  to  do 
so,”  he  9aid; 

• A terminally-ili  woman  has 
become  the  second  person  to  die 
under  Australia’s  world-first  eutho- 
nasia  law,  using  a laptop  computer 
to  deliver  a fatal  dose  of  drugs  and 
bring  her  “peace  at  last". 

Euthanasia  campaigners  said  that 
62-yeareold  Janet  Mills,  who  was 
suffering  from  a rare  form  of  skin 
pancer  that  causes  the  skin  to 
disintegrate,  committed  suicide  last 
week.  • r 


Martin  Walker  In  Washington 

PRESIDENT  BUI  Clinton 
rewarded  the  European 
Union's  tougher  stance  on 
Cuba's  human  rights  policy  la9t 
week  by  extending  for  another 
six  months  the  temporary  waiver 
of  controversial  legislation  mak- 
ing foreign  companies  liable  to 
action  in  courts  in  the  United 
States  for  trading  with  Cuba. 

Mr  CUnton'8  decision  was  an- 
nounced weU  after  the  election 
victory  in  which  he  carried  the 
state  of  Florida — with  its  vocal 
and  pollticaUy  influential 
community  of  Cuban  exiles. 

It  eases  an  Important  Irritant 
in  US-European  relations,  but 
the  Helras-Burton  Act  remains 
on  the  books.  The  fundamental 
issue  of  US  presumption  in 
seeking  to  extend  the  power  of 
its  courts  beyond  US  borders 
awaits  adjudication  at  the  World 
Trade  Organisation’s  tribunal. 

The  EU  also  complains  of  a 
separate  US  law  designed  to 
punish  foreign  companies  that  - 
Invest  in  Iran’s  energy  industry. 

Mr  Clinton's  decision  had 
been  widely  expected,  after  the 
EU  last  month  announced  a new 
"common  position”,  whereby 
EU  members  would  "evaluate 


developments  in  Cuban  internal 
and  foreign  policies”  In  the  light 
of  Cuba’s  observance  of  human 
rights  conventions. 

European  diplomats  in 
Washington  said  the  temporary 
extension  fell  short  of  their 
hopes.  They  expected  the  EU  suit 
at  the  WTO  to  continue  while 
President  Clinton  maintained  the 
threat  of  reimposing  the  law. 

Announcing  his  decision  from 
his  holiday  spot  in  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Mr  Clinton  sold:  ”1 
would  expect  to  continue  sus- 
pending the  right  to  file  suit  so 
long  as  American  friends  and 
allies  continue  their  stepped-up 
efforts  to  promote  a transition  to 
democracy  in  Cuba.”  He  was 
extending  the  waiver  “to  con- 
solidate and  build  on  the 
momentum  we  have  generated 
for  democratic  change”. 

Mr  Clinton  signed  the  law  last 
March,  after  Cuban  fighters  shot 
down  in  international  waters  two 
civilian  aircraft  flown  by  Cuban 
exiles  based  in  Florida.  He  had 
initially  opposed  the  bill,  but 
then  argued  it  was  needed  to  dis- 
play US  outrage  at  Cuba’s  action. 

Stuart  Eizcnstat,  a former  US 
ambassador  to  the  EU  and  ■ 
deputy  commerce  Secretary,  was 
dispatched  around  Europe  and  ' ' 


the  Americas  to  calm  the  equal 
outrage  of  US  allies  at  the 
prospect  of  their  business  exec- 
utives being  excluded  from  the 
US  or  hauled  into  US  courts 
because  their  companies  traded 
with  Cuba. 

Mr  Elzenatat  was  pelted  with 
eggs  in  Mexico,  saw  Canada  pass 
retaliatory  legislation,  and  then 
watched  the  EU  take  the  US  to 
the  new  international  court  of 
the  WTO.  Along  the  way,  he  was 
deluged  with  formal  protests 
from  US  allies. 

Britain  and  other  European 
allies  told  Washington  that  it  was 
illogical  to  defend  trade  with 
China  as  a means  to  promote  po- 
litical liberalisation,  while  doing 
the  reverse  in  Cuba. 

European  officials  sold  their 
policies  of  supporting  non- 
governmental organisations  and 
democratic  transition  in  Cuba 
had  not  seriously  changed.  What 
did  change  was  the  attitude  of 
Spain,  long  Fidel  Castro's 
stautichest  defender  in  Europe, 
after  Cuban  attacks  on  the  new 
conservative  Spanish  prime 
minister,  Josfi  Maria  Aznar,  as 
"ignorant”  after  he  criticised  the 
Castro  government. 

Washington  Post,  page  18 ' 
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Foreign  policy 
goes  to  market 


The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 


MADEU-lNE  ALBRIGHT 
goes  to  Capitol  Hill  lilts 
week  for  (lie  hearings  that 
are  expected  to  confirm  her  as  the 
first  woman  secretary  of  state.  Her 
assiduous  attentions  to  the  very 
conservative  North  Carolina  Sena- 
tor. Jesse  Helms,  chairman  of  the 
foreign  relations  committee,  should 
ensure  that  she  faces  few  embar- 
rassments in  this  sometimes  diffi- 
cult process.  But  the  sessions  could 
also  provide  some  important  clues 
to  the  way  she  intends  to  tackle  the 
two  main  foreign  policy  challenges: 
managing  Russia's  weakness  and 
China's  ascendancy. 

From  Senator  Helms's  staff,  we 
know  that  his  questioning  will 
focus  strongly  on  Chinn,  and  on  the 
wisdom  of  President  Clinton's  plan 
to  hold  a summit  with  China's  Jiting 
Zemin  before  Beijing's  scheduled 
lakeovcr  of  Hong  Kong  on  July  L. 
Senator  Helms  is  n staunch  sup- 
porter of  Taiwan,  and  remains 
suspicious  of  ihe  Chinese  govern- 
ment. He  is  far  from  convinced  of 
ihe  Clinton  administration’s  view 
i hat  trade  and  diplomatic  engage- 
ment is  the  way  to  steer  a fast- 
growing  China  into  the  Clintonian 
vision  of  a world  of  free-trading 
democracies. 

Nor  is  Senator  Helms  persuaded 
lliat  in  the  course  of  that  bumpy 
process  Beijing  can  be  encouraged 
to  act  as  a co-operative  and  house- 
trained  power,  joining  the  rest  of  the 
international  community  in  the 
responsible  pursuit  of  terrorists, 
organised  crime  and  money  laun- 
derers,  and  in  the  discouragement 
ol  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  Looking  at 
China's  record  in  selling  missiles  to 
Iran  and  Pakistan,  and  (he  free- 
wheeling ways  of  Beijing's  new 
arms  merchants.  Senator  Helms 
has  a point. 

Moreover,  one  of  the  serious 
questions  for  Clinton's  second  term 
is  the  degree  to  which  AJbrighL's 
Suite  Department  will  be  allowed  to 
regain  control  over  China  policy.  In 
the  past  two  years,  much  of  it  was 
co-nrdinaktl  through  the  National 
Economic  Council  at  the  White 
House,  where  Laura  Tyson  gath- 
ered together  the  various  strands  of 
trnde,  economic  and  strategic  policy 
towards  China.  Tyson  lias  been  re- 
placed by  Gene  Sperling,  whose  in- 
terests are  more  domestic.  There  is 
great  danger  now  of  China  policy 

(falling  apart  Into  Its  various  compo- 
nents, with  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment wooing  American  contracts, 
the  US  trade  representative  trying 
to  police  Chinese  copyright  in- 
fringements by  threatening  sanc- 
tions, the  Pentagon  trying  to  build  a 


relationship  with  the  Chinese  high 
command,  and  the  CIA  leaking  its 
latest  findings  of  missile  smuggling 
and  so  on. 

All  this  needs  a central  direction, 
and  there  ia  no  obvious  candidate  to 
provide  it,  beyond  the  driving  idea 
of  the  Clinton  administration  that 
free  trade  is  a panacea  lor  America’s 
future  geopolitical  problems  as  well 
as  providing  the  main  promise  of 
growth  for  the  domestic  economy. 
In  this  context,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  corporate  America  has 
become  not  only  the  prime  lobby 
that  pressed  the  case  for  China's 
Most  Favoured  Nation  trading 
status,  but  also  the  most  powerful 
nnd  single-minded  force  that  is 
driving  policy.  Corporate  America 
drives  its  agenda  through  campaign 
finance  donations  and  direct  lobby- 
ing of  Congress,  as  well  as  rallying 
its  employees  to  put  pressure  on 
their  Congressmen. 

In  this  context,  the  historical  par- 
allels between  the  Clinton  nnd  the 
Eisenhower  administrations  are  be- 
coming compelling.  Just  as  Eisen- 
hower reconciled  the  Republicans 
to  President  Roosevelt's  New  Deal, 
so  Clinton  is  reconciling  the  Demo- 
crats lu  President  Reagan's  assault 
upon  it.  It  was  during  his  confirma- 
tion hearings  to  become  Eisen- 
hower's secretary  of  defence  that 
Charles  Wilson  of  General  Motors 
expressed  his  famous  phrase: 
‘What  wbb  good  for  our  country 
was  good  for  General  Motors  and 
vice  versa.  The  difference  did  not 
exist"  In  the  Clinton  era,  what  is 
good  for  America  is  deemed  to  be 
what  is  good  for  Boeing's  exports, 
for  Microsoft's  penetration  of  the 
world's  computer  operating  systems 
and  for  Hollywood’s  screenings  in 
cinemas  across  the  globe.  And  in 
this  new  export-driven  corporatism, 
the  potential  of  China’s  market  is  an 
irresistible  lure. 

It  is  interesting,  therefore,  that 
Albright  has  little  background  in 
Chinese  matters,  except  for  her 
work  at  the  United  Nations.  She  is 
by  birth,  ancestry,  academic  train- 
ing and  experience,  in  tliat  classic 
Atlanticist  tradition  of  US  foreign 
policy  professionals.  There  are  no 
doubts  about  where  site  stands  on 
the  central  matter  of  European 
policy.  She  strongly  supports  the 
enlargement  of  what  is  increasingly 
called  "the  Atlantic  civil  space”.  This 
means  bringing  Uie  eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  into  the  Nato 
alliance,  where  Ihe  US  has  the  com- 
manding say,  and  also  into  the  Euro- 
pean Union,  where  the  US  lias  far 
less  leverage. 

Nato  and  (he  European  Union 
arc,  in  the  striking  words  of  the  cur- 
rent US  ambassador  to  Nato,  Robert 
Hunter,  “two  institutions  living  in 
the  same  city  on  separate  planets, 
As  of  now,  the  relationship  between 
Nato  and  the  US  is  virtually  non- 
existent", He  was  speaking  in  the 
week  before  Christmas,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  Washington's  European 
institute,  which  laid  out  with  rare 
clarity  the  Clinton  administration's 
real  nnd  grandiose  agenda  for 
Enrol  >c. 

“The  first  grand  objective,  of 
course,  is  to  keep  America  as  a Eu- 
ropean power,  not  just  for  today,  but 
for  the  indefinite  future,"  Hunter 
stressed.  “What  the  European 
Union  and  Nato  are  frying  to  do  in 
central  Europe  is  nothing  less  than 
to  complete  the  promise  of  the  Mar- 
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shall  Plan,  which  was  thwarted  by 
Joseph  Stalin  some  50  years  ago, 
and  bounded  at  the  Iron  Curtain. 
We  finally  have  a chance  now  to 
take  that  grand  effort  to  completion. 
How  rare  it  is  in  history  — perhaps 
unique  — that  we  have  a chance  to 
take  a second  bite  at  history’s 
apple!" 

This  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Clinton  administration  even  before 
Albright  was  nominated,  but  atie 
brings  to  this  goal  die  fervour  of 
one  who  saw  her  native  Czecho- 
slovakia abandoned  by  its  Western 
allies  in  1938.  and  then  swallowed 
into  the  Soviet  bloc  for  more  than  40 
years.  She  will  have  rather  less  time 
for  Russian  objections  to  this 
process  than  many  of  her  State 
Department  colleagues.  After  her 
frustrating  experience  over  Bosnia, 
when  she  became  openly  contemp- 
tuous of  her  British  and  French  col- 
leagues until  the  1995  Nato  air 
strikes,  which  led  to  the  Dayton 
peace  agreement,  she  is  not  inclined 
to  be  indulgent  of  the  western  Euro- 
pean allies’  foot-dragging. 

THE  FRENCH.  British  and 
Germans  are  all  less  enthusi- 
astic about  proceeding  apace 
with  Nato  enlargement,  although 
the  admission  of  Poland.  Hungary 
and  the  Czech  Republic  by  the 
alliance’s  50th  anniversary  in  1999 
is  virtually  a done  deal.  But  the 
Baltic  states  — to  name  but  those 
who  most  weigh  on  Clinton's  con- 
science — are  also  standing  ner- 
vously in  line,  understandably 
desperate  for  some  assurance  that 
no  new  dividing  tine  will  then 
appear  across  Europe,  leaving  them 
on  the  wrong  side. 

It  is  important  to  realise  that  the 
main  actors  in  US  foreign  policy 
today,  from  Clinton  to  Albright,  from 
the  deputy  secretary  of  state,  Strobe 
Talbott,  to  the  outgoing  national  se- 
curity adviser,  Tony  Lake,  were  all 
as  students  raised  in  awe  of  Amer- 
ica’s national  security  strategists  in 
llie  late  1940s.  The  then  secretary  of 
state,  Dean  Acheson,  chose  Present 
At  The  CreAtlon  as  the  immodest 
title  for  his  memoirs.  And  in  various 
speeches  and  talks  with  the  crew,  I 
detect  a quiet  but  firm  determina- 
tion to  tliink  and  act  as  grandly 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  cold  war 
as  their  predecessors  did  at  its 
beginning. 

Lake  went  to  great  lengths  to  find 
for  the  Clinton  years  a phrase  as  ar- 
resting as  George  Kennan's  1946 
coinage  of  "containment"  to  define  a 
strategy  for  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Lake’s  solution,  "enlarge- 


ment”. has  not  caught  the  public 
imagination,  if  only  because  it  needs 
sub-clauses  about  expanding  the 
democratic  and  civil  space  of  free 
markets  and  free  institutions. 

Unlike  Albright,  Lake  appears 
likely  to  face  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing the  Senate  to  confirm  him  in  the 
new  job  to  which  Clinton  has  nomi- 
nated him,  that  of  the  ultimate 
spymaster,  director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence. He  has  been  warned  by 
some  Republican  senators  that  he 
faces  “tough  sailing”  in  persuading 
them  that  he  is  the  right  man  to  take- 
over a CIA  thoroughly  demoralised 
by  moiehunts  and  by  a great  confu- 
sion over  its  post-cold  war  role.  He 
faces  some  niggling  questions  about 
his  failure  to  sell  some  energy 
stocks  in  1993  when  the  White 
House  counsel  advised  him  of  a 
possible  conflict  of  interest  (Lake 
blames  his  accountant).  He  will  also 
be  tackled  on  his  role  in  what  the 
Republicans  like  to  list  as  the 
failures  of  Clinton’s  first  term,  in 
Somalia  and,  at  least  initially, 
in  Haiti. 

But  his  biggest  problem  will  be  to 
satisfy  the  Republicans  about  bring- 
ing peace  to  Bosnia,  that  success  of 
Clinton’s  first  term.  On  the  flight 
back  from  Nixon's  funeral  in  Califor- 
nia, Clinton,  Talbott  and  Lake 
agreed  on  what  might  be  called 
turning  a blind  eye  towards  Croa- 
tia’s discreet  inquiry  as  to  whether 
the  US  would  approve  the  secret  de- 
livery of  Iranian  arms  to  Bosnia  via 
Croatia,  breaching  the  United  Na- 
tions arms  embargo  on  the  region. 
The  request  had  been  made  to  the 
US  ambassador  in  Zagreb,  Peter 
Galbraith,  who  asked  for  instruc- 
tions. The  decision  was  made  that 
Galbraith  should  say  that  he  had  no 
instructions,  which  meant  that  the 
US  would  turn  a blind  eye  to  the 
arms  smuggling  that  helped  Bosnia 
survive. 

This  policy  was  concealed  from 
the  CIA,  from  Congress,  from  the 
UN  and  front  America’s  allies 
(although  both  the  CIA  and  British 
intelligence  swiftly  learned  what 
was  afoot)-  Congress  is  jealous  of  its 
prerogatives  in  such  matters,  and 
tlie  issue  became  even  sharper  last 
week,  when  it  wa9  leaked  that  the 
Iranians  had  consolidated  their 
Bosnian  ties  by  donating  $500,000 
to  the  presidential  election  cam- 
paign of  Altfa  Izetbegovic.  This  had 
a familiar  riag  to  the  Congressmen, 
who  know  all  about  the  favours  that 
campaign  donors  expect  in  return 
for  their  cash. 

'The  fact  that  Lake  was  one  of  the1 
authors  of  the  duplicitous  policy  In 


Bosnia,  which  was  very  conlrover-  j 
sial  and  which  ha9  probably  helped 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Iranians, 
does  not  play  well."  noted  Senator 
Richard  Shelby  of  Alabama.  A be 
mocrat  turned  Republican,  Shelby  is 
the  incoming  chairman  of  the  Sen- 1 
ate  Intelligence  Committee,  and  «fl  • 
be  in  charge  of  Lake's  confirmation 
hearings.  "He  will  undergo  rigoron 
examination,''  lie  said. 

When  he  was  nominated  by  Clin- 
ton last  month.  Like  offered  an , 
interesting  definition  of  his  new  job 
"I  firmly  believe  that  in  the  tiostosM  j 
war  world  the  role  of  the  CIA  i<  ■ 
more  important  than  ever  in  delend- 
ing America  against  tlie  threats  uf 
terrorism  nnd  the  proliferation  o: 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.’ Tin: 
may  resonate  well  in  public  and  with 
Congress,  but  it  is  not  quite  thewaj 
the  cloak-nnd-d  agger  fraternity  set 
their  mission.  Bred  to  the  Great 
Game,  fbeir  frustration  with  l he 
new  tasks  of  what  is  becuining  the 
Small  Game  helps  explain  the  spate 
of  early  retirements  and  resig- 
nations  that  is  leaving  tlie  CIA  an  j 
increasingly  empty  and  demoralised : 
shell. 

1-ake  is  an  honourable  man.  As  a 
rising  star  of  tlie  foreign  service  lie  I 
had  done  well  in  the  Saigon  em- 
bassy during  the  Vietnam  war.  but 
resigned  from  a fast-track  job  on 
Henry  Kissinger's  national  security 
council  (NSC)  staff.  He  objected  to 
tlie  1971  invasion  of  Cambodia,  and 
gave  up  his  career  on  principle. 
From  hi9  later  experience  as  head 
of  policy  planning  in  Presideu 
Carter’s  State  Department,  he  wrote 
Somoza  Falling,  one  of  tlie  roo** 
illuminating  books  about  the ^ con* 
plexities  of  foreign  policy  in  a Wasn- 
't ngton  buffeted  by  lobbyists  an 
Congressmen.  His  theme  was  pol- 
icy towards  Nicaragua,  at  ® juu 
when  the  national  security  adviser, 
Zbigniew  Bzrezinski,  was  mj® 
almost  constant  state  of  huj-jr 
cratic  war  with  Cyrus  Vances  ata 
Department  , . _ 

The  great  merit  of  Lakes  tenu 
at  the  NSC  over  the  past  four  W 
was  to  avoid  any  such  repetition 
these  disputes,  save  for  a couple  , 
embarrassing  rows  over  Haiu 
Northern  Ireland.  Tlie  fact  that  aflw 
four  years  Clinton's  foreign  png 
looked  very  much  better  than  it  am 
in  the  first  two  years  owes  a ot 
him.  But  to  run  the  CIA,  and  atosg 
be  supremo  over  a much  larg" 
intelligence  empire  of  spy  nateid 
and  electronic  listening  port*  ■ 
be  a formidable  challenge -- 
without  the  rough  ride  that 
Senate  has  in  store.  . 
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Feud  forces  leaders  to  woo  Pol  Pot  defectors 


Nick  Cummlng-Bruce 
In  Phnom  Pey 

THE  KILLING  and  terror  that 
lias  dogged  Cambodia  for 
much  of  the  past  20  years 
seemed  to  be  slipping  fast  into  his- 
tory as  the  co-prime  minister  Hun 
Sen  stood  up  to  address  the  crowd 
assembled  in  the  old  Khmer  Rouge 
stronghold  of  Phnom  Dey. 

Arrayed  before  him  were  800  for- 
mer Pol  Pot  soldiers,  their  frozen, 
suspicious  stares  offset  by  uniforms 
that  confirmed  their  defection  to  the 
regime  in  Phnom  Penh.  Seated  be- 
hind was  Ny  Korn,  one  of  the  most 
senior  of  Pol  Pot’s  commanders  to 
fall  into  government  hands. 

But  if  Hun  Sen  had  come  to 
Plmoin  Dey  to  bury  one  conflict,  his 
presence  wa9  partly  the  product  of  a 
bitter  new  feud,  this  time  with  the 
other  co-prime  minister.  Prince 
Norodom  Ranariddh.  The  accusa- 
tions of  assassination  plots  that 
generals  loyal  to  one  leader  last 
week  levelled  at  those  supporting 
the  other  revealed  how  far  the  lead- 


ers’ rivalry  has  now  split  the  army.  I 

Khmer  Rouge  brutality  found  no 
place  in  Hun  Sen's  speech  to  “my  rel- 
atives, my  compatriots",  in  which  he 
praised  their  courage  in  defecting. 
They  had  asked  for  16  schools,  he 
said:  he  would  give  them  16 
schools.  They  wanted  roads:  army 
engineers  would  build  them. 

After  the  speeches,  he  was  off  in 
a convoy  of  pick-up  trucks  bouncing 
up  dirt  roads  to  the  hospital,  peer- 
ing at  malaria  patients  and  pressing 
envelopes  with  a little  useful  cash  in 
tlie  hands  of  each.  To  the  director 
went  a wad  ofliundred  dollar  notes. 

His  relaxed  style  and  winning 
largesse  help  explain  why  Hun  Sen  is 
respected  even  by  rivals  as  one  of 
Cambodia's  most  effective  politicians. 
But  his  performance  contrasted 
starkly  with  the  violent  rhetoric  that 
only  days  earlier  he  fired  at  Prince 
Ranariddh  nnd  his  follower  in  the 
royalist  party,  Funcinpec. 

At  a lime  when  die  government  is 
handing  out  amnesty  to  such 
Khmer  Rouge  figures  as  leng  Sary, 
once  sentenced  to  death  for  his  part 


in  Pol  Pot’s  genocldal  terror,  Fun- 
cinpec  leaders  are  seeking  an 
amnesty  for  Prince  Norodom 
Sirivudh.  The  half-brother  of  King 
Sihanouk  was  forced  into  exile  early 
last  year  to  escape  allegations  of 
plotting  to  kill  Hun  Sen.  The  accusa- 
tion by  Hun  Sen  was  widely  seen  as 
invention,  aimed  at  eliminating  a 
political  competitor,  and  Prince  Siri- 
vudh's  party  now  wonts  him  back. 

Prince  Ranariddh  has  applied  to 
tlie  king  for  amnesty  and  Prince 
Sirivudh  has  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  return.  But  Hun  Sen 
apparently  will  have  none  of  it.  Any 
aircraft  carrying  the  prince  to  Cam- 
bodia would  be  shot  down,  lie 
warned  last  month. 

Friends  and  enemies  judge  Hun 
Sen's  resort  to  threats  and  intimida- 
tion in  Prince  Sirivudh's  case  as  a 
calculated  preparation  for  the  elec- 
tions in  1998.  Hull  Sen  and  die  Cam- 
bodian People's  Parly  tCPP)  ruled 
Cambodia  before  UN-run  elections 
three  years  ago,  nnd  make  no  secret 
of  their  determination  to  emerge  all- 
powerful  from  the  next  election. 


Relations  between  the  two  co- 
prime ministers  have  already  deteri- 
orated to  a point  where  they  barely 
communicate.  The  council  of  minis- 
ters has  met  three  or  four  times  in 
the  past  nine  months. 

Funcinpec,  casting  around  for  po- 
litical allies,  is  now  moving  towards 
an  electoral  alliance  with  smaller 
political  parties  and  feverishly 
courting  defecting  Khmer  Rouge 
commanders  with  whom  the  party 
was  once  allied  in  an  anti- 
Vietnamese  resistance  coalition 
against  the  CPP. 

Funcinpcc's  frustration  and  hu- 
miliation at  the  hands  of  the  CPP 
have  already  boiled  over  into  armed 
confrontation  once  this  month, 
when  royalist  troops  in  Bnltaiubang 
fired  B-40  rockets  at  troops  loyal  to 
the  CPP.  if  confrontation  erupts,  the 
northwest  may  once  again  serve  as 
Fuucinpcc's  fail-back  position, 

“This  is  a very  dangerous  situa- 
tion," a CPP  insider  said,  adding 
dial  botli  sides  were  preparing  con- 
tingency plans  for  a possible  armed 
showdown. 


Hun  Sen  has  moved  swiftly  to  try 
to  pre-empt  Funcinpec.  Days  before 
arriving  in  Phnom  Dey,  he  flew  to  a 
timber-rich  former  Khmer  Rouge 
base,  taking  businessmen  with  him 
to  woo  the  locals.  He  plans  to  fly  to 
other  defectors'  bases.  Some  90  per 
cent  of  Khmer  Rouge  defectors  now 
support  him,  he  claims. 

If  that  figure  seems  absurdly 
high,  it  is  partly  because  Hun  Sen 
also  attracts  strong  misgivings  in 
his  own  party.  Many  do  not  appreci- 
ate his  aggressive  style  and  some 
have  sought  to  mend  relations  with 
Funcinpec. 

Hun  Sen,  protected  by  tanks  and 
a praetorian  guard  of  500  troops, 
appears  to  set  his  own  targets  with 
little  regard  to  his  critics.  He  has 
now  toned  down  his  rhetoric  against 
Prince  Sirivudh,  offering  to  buy  him 
a first-class  ticket  and  to  greet  him 
at  the  airport. 

But  few  people,  even  in  his  own 
jinny,  seem  convinced  this  is  uny 
mure  Ilian  a pause  before  (lie  next 
storm. 

"It’s  not  yet  bloody,  it’s  messy,"  a 
Western  analyst  in  Phnom  Penli 
said.  “But  no  one  knows  what  will 
happen.  It  could  become  n bloody 
mess.'' 


Tourists  follow  in  Mandela’s  footsteps 


doanna  Coles  in  Cape  Town 

THE  THEME  music  to  Good 
Morning  Vietnam,  was  blasting 
from  the  row  of  pizzerias  as  the  good 
tog  Proteus,  on  its  maiden  voyage, 
manoeuvred  away  from  Cape  Town's 
waterfront  shopping  complex. 

"Right,"  shouted  the  captain, 
“well  be  travelling  at  a rate  of  20 
knots,  so  hold  on  to  your  babies." 
The  swell  in  Table  Bay  was  compen- 
sated only  by  the  spellbinding  view 
behind  us  of  Table  Mountain 
flanked  by  the  Lion’s  Head  and 
Devil’s  Peak. 

It  lakes  40  minutes  by  boat  from 
Gape  Town  to  Robben  Island,  and 
this  was  the  first  boat  to  take  ordi- 
nary South  Africans  oh  a tour  of  tlie 
island  where  their  president  spent  a 
third  of  his  life  in  prison. 

“I  wanted  to  come  and  under- 
stand  it  first  hand,  for  myself,”  said 
Elizabeth  Matheka,  with  her  hus- 
band, a legal  consultant  from  Johan- 
nesburg. 

. Jn<the  ultimate  gesture  of  recon- 
ciualion,  our  guides  turned  out  to  be 
former  prisoners  and  ex-prison  offi- 
cers, indistinguishable  in  their  uni- 
form of  guinea  fowl-patterned  shirts. 

As  the  boat  docked  they  herded 
us  on  two  old  charabancs  and  the 


trip  took  on  tlie  nature  of  a surreal 
school  outing,  with  passengers  hurl-  I 
ing  questions. 

"Was  it  true  that  sharks  were  fed 
from  the  island  to  prevent  prisoners 
from  swimming?”  demanded  a small 
Indian  boy.  "No,”  said  Nell  Fourie,  a 
former  “correctional  officer".  “But 
can  you  still  see  sharks?”  the  boy 
persisted. 

“What  about  the  leper  colony?” 
asked  Lynda  Robinson.  'The  lepers 
were  here  from  1845  to  1935,"  said 
Mr  Fourie,  pointing  to  a tidal  pool 
where  the  lepers  had  bathed,  hop- 
ing tlie  salt  water  would  ease  their 
terrible  disease. 

Past  tlie  wreck  of  a yacht  called 
Song  of  Love,  past  a Taiwanese  fiph- 
ing  vessel  and  the  colony  of  10,000 
penguins,  the  bus  circled  the  island, 
juddering  to  an  abrupt  halt  in  an- 
other quarry,  tills  time  of  bright 
white  stone. 

"This  is  where  President  Mandela 
worked,”  Mr  Fourie  said,  and  the 
bus  broke  Into  spontaneous  wolf 
whistles.  Take  off  your  sunglasses 
and  imagine  working  In  this  glare 
five  days  a week.  The  dust  blocked 
the  tear  ducts  — no  wonder  our 
president  has  trouble  with  his  eyes." 

“Shame,"  called  out  Mrs  Math- 
eka, to  more  whooping.  “Were  the 


prisoners  shackled?"  inquired  tlie 
Indian  boy.  Lionel  Davids,  a former 
political  prisoner,  shook  his  head. 

It  was  here  In  the  white  glare  that 
tlie  prisoners  would  swap  stories 
and  information  from  their  corre- 
spondence courses,  educating  each 
other  in  the  process. 

The  highlight  of  the  trip  is  the 
prison  itself,  which  still  bears  its  no- 
torious motto,  “We  Serve  With 
Pride",  over  tlie  entrance. 

“Aren’t  you  scared  he’ll  lock  you 
up?"  the  Indian  boy  asked  Mr 
Davids  as  he  and  Mr  Fourie 
counted  us  through  the  priBon  door. 
"But  I'm  used  to  staying  here," 
grinned  Mr  Davids,  adding  (hat  the 
political  prisoners  were  never  actu- 
ally allowed  a view  of  Cape  Town. 

They  didn’t  want  us  to  orientate 
ourselves,”  retorted  lizo,  another 
ex-prisoner,  sharply,  as  lie  led  us 
down  die  corridor  to  Nolson  Man- 
dela’s old  cell. 

“Was  he  treated  any  differently  to 
the  others?"  asked  Ms  Robinson, 
eyeing  the  grim  bed,  grey  blanket 
and  six  bars  on  the  window  of  the 
. two-by-three-metre  cell. 

''Fear,”  said  Mr  Davids  slowly, 
shepherding  us  back  to  the  bus. 
"Fear  . . . The  prison  officers  were 
all  scared  of  him,  you  know." 


Dalai  Lama’s  plea  ignored 
as  militants  turn  violent 


John  Glttlngs 

THE  explosion  that  itmk  tin-  lia- 
diiiiiiinl  siiictimi  ul  Htultlhtet 
iinii-v"n»li-iit niiu  Mu-  ul  bmnl»- 
;uul  uiruriMii  t>u  Uui>un..-  l';i\ 
emit  intis  tin-  wnrsi  kites  »if  TibrlV 
Uil.ii  l.um.1. 

Ildus  wariK'l  Beijing  iv|mmU-i11\ 
in  remit  month-  Hint  the  Tibi. -tail 
people.  faced  will)  Uiinese  intransi- 
gence. will  odupt  mme  violent 
methods  uf  protest  — which  lie 
personally  condemns. 

Ilk-  bomb  in  the  Tibetan  capital, 
Lhasa,  was  the  biggest  in  a series  i if 
incidenls  which  began  without  pub- 
licity over  a year  ago,  and  the  first  to 
be  acknowledged  by  Chinese  offi- 
cials, who  now  admit  that  Beijing 
has  a terrorist  problem. 

Last  week  the  Dalai  Lama, 
through  a spokesman,  repeated  his 
warning  that  lie  will  “abdicate  the 
leadership  of  the  Tibetan  people”  if 
the  movement  renounces  non- 
violence. The  implication  is  that  he 
will  give  up  trying  to  negotiate  with 
Beijing  — whicli  has  always  re- 
buffed his  overtures  — and  confine 
himself  to  religious  teaching. 

A statement  from  his  Indian  head- 
quarters at  Dharamsala  also  warned 
that  the  latest  incident  will  be  used 
by  Bering  to  “increase  political  re- 
pression in  Tibet". 

The  bomb  exploded  early  in  tlie 
morning  outside  the  offices  of  the 
Lhasa  metropolitan  district  office, 
on  the  main  shopping  street,  injur- 
ing five  people.  Witnesses  said  the 
security  services  were  slow  to 
mount  a coordinated  response.  De- 
bris was  left  uncleared  nnd  check- 
points out  of  town  were  not 
established  until  the  following  day. 

An  official  broadcast  on. Decem- 
ber 27  compared  the.  bombing  to 
terrorist  incidents  elsewhere  in  th<s 
world.  This  is  the  first  time  thi^t 
China  has  admitted  that  it  lias  a ter- 
rorist problem.  Tlie  Chinese  audior- 
ities  have  responded  to  Ihe  bomb  by 
launching  a manhunt  across  Tibet, 
with  security  checks  at  airports  and 
on  returned  exiles,  and  are  offering 
a reward  «f  $132,000  for  tlie  capture 
of  die  bombers. 

New  evidence  has  emerged  of  a 


shift  towards  viulimv  us  Tibetan 
militants  divide  that  pe;ic«-f'ul 
protest  is  tut ik*.  Lilian  now  irii-nti- 
tic-  pnliiii.il  bundling  :i-  ,i  main  i 
lariM  in  applying  u-  u.iiiuii\m«1»  ; 
antiviiiui-  iMlilpiiigll  1««  I iln-l 
i ibi-t's  L liiin M-.tpiiniim-d  giivmim  ' 
I in-  lU-MTib'-d  "ais's  involving  i-v  | 
pi"  Moils  on  in  i lit  led  by  |lib'-iim| 
sf|iar:iiist'."  as  llu-  most  important 
part  uf  the  campaign. 

Three  smaller  explosions  were 
reported  in  199l».  lol lowing  at  least 
lour  in  1995.  according  lu  the 
London-based  Tibet  In  formal  ion 
Network.  One  bomb  in  Sog  county 
was  planted  Last  January  by  si 
Tibetan  inuiik  in  prolcM  til  Beijing's 
imposed  choice  uf  a new  Pnnehcn 
Lama  (the  second-ranking  figure  in 
tlie  Tibetan  hierarchy). 

Tlie  Dalai  Lama  has  made  a se- 
ries of  proposals  to  Beijing  for  nego- 
tiations that  would  seek  genuine 
autonomy  for  Tibet,  while  ruling  out 
independence.  Last  October  he 
stated,  in  (lie  most  explicit  terms  so 
far,  his  willingness  to  negotiate  “on 
an  agenda  that  does  not  call  for  the 
separation  and  independence  of 
Tibet”.  His  moderate  line,  first  aired 
in  1988,  has  aroused  mistrust 
among  militant  Tibetans,  while  fail- 
ing to  entice  the  Chinese.  Ironically, 
it  has  helped  to  drive  some  activists 
to  adopt  violent  methods. 

Recent  Chinese  policies  have 
only  deepened  die  Tibetan  sense  of 
hopelessness.  New  restrictions  on 
religious  activity  in  1996  included  a 
ban  on  photographs  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  and  the  dispatch  of  "work 
groups"  to  Investigate  political  loy- 
Sty  in  die  monasteries,  ■ 

Tibet  ranks  with  Hong  Kong  and 
Taiwan  as  one  of  the  most  neuralgic 
points  in  Chinese  policy,  where  an 
attempt  to  pursue  a moderate  atti- 
tude may  mean  political  suicide  for 
officiate  in  Lhasa  or  Beijing,  But 
Chinn's  failure  to  explore  the  possi- 
bilities set  out  by  die  Dalai  Lama  for 
constructive  negotiations  towards 
real  autonomy,  while  remaining 
under  Chinese'  sovereignty,  is  a 
huge  missed  opportunity.  Future 
leaders  may  recognise  it  as  such  if 
the  tradition  of  non-violence  is 
renounced  in  Tibet. 
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Tories  jockey  for  top  job 
in  case  Major  takes  a fall 


THE  NEW  YEAR  was  the  signal  | 
for  all  the  main  political  parties 
to  kick  off  their  general  election 
campaigns  in  earnest.  Some  senior 
lories,  however,  are  already  look- 
ing beyond  that  poll  to  the  time 
when,  in  apposition,  they  will  be 
looldng  for  a new  leader  to  replace 
John  Major,  who  would  be  expected 
to  stand  down  if  he  were  to  lead  Ills 
party  to  defeat. 

There  could  be  no  other  reason 
to  explain  an  astonishing  about-face 
by  the  Health  Secretary,  Stephen 
Darrell,  who  urged  the  R ime  Min- 
ister to  undertake  a fundamental  re- 
think of  Britain's  relationship  with 
Brussels.  He  said  that  the  struc- 
tures within  the  European  Union 
needed  to  be  overhauled,  and  that 
the  trend  towards  increasing  regula- 
tion in  Europe  had  to  be  halted  to 
arrest  its  drift  towards  a federal 
superstate. 

Such  talk  might  well  be  expected 
of  hardline  Cabinet  Eurosceptics 
such  ns  Michael  Howard  or  Michael 
Portillo.  But  the  mild-mannered  Mr 
Dorrell  was  usually  associated  will 
the  Cabinet's  pro-Europe  wing,  and 
his  words  were  seen  as  a breach  of 
the  truce  on  Kuroix?  that  party  real- 
ists deem  essential  irMr  Major  is  to 
have  any  chance  of  presenting  a 
united  party  lo  the  electorate. 

The  bookmakers,  nl  least,  say  the 
front-runner  for  the  leadership  is 
still  the  pro-European  Deputy  Prune 
Minister,  Michael  Heselline,  at  9-2. 
But  dose  behind,  at  5-1,  are  the 
arch-sceptic  Mr  Portillo  and  the 
heavyweight  pro-European,  Chan- 
cellor Kenneth  Clark*?.  Mr  Dorrell 
previously  shared  third  place,  at  (5-1, 
with  Mr  Howard. 

Chris  Patten,  the  Governor  of 
Hung  Kong  anil  one-time  front- 
runner, has  distanced  himself  from 
the  contest  by  raising  doubts  about 
his  return  to  Westminster  after 
nearly  five  years  away  front  British 
politics. 

Mr  Major  believes  a pragmatic, 
wait-and-see  attitude  towards  Eu- 
rope and  a single  currency  is  the 
best  way  to  woo  the  voters  and  hold 
together  his  embattled  Cabinet 
team.  If  he  gets  it  wrong,  the 
assumption  is  that  his  increasingly 
Europhobe  MPs  will  revolt  and 
elect  the  most  charismatic  national- 
ist they  can  find.  Someone  like  Mr 
Dorrell.  perhaps. 


THE  outcome  of  the  election  may 
well  be  influenced  by  sensitive 
issues  that  politicians  would  prefer 
In  keep  quiet  about. 

Abortion  is  just  such  a topic,  mid 
MPs  in  at  least  50  constituencies  are 
to  be  challenged  by  candidates  of 
the  Pro-Ufe  Alliance,  a well- 
organised  anti-abortion  movement. 

Besides  receiving  n pledge  of 
£25,000  from  Mnhamed  Al  Payed, 
the  chairman  of  Harrods.  lo  cover 
the  £500  deposits  for  50  candidates, 
ihc  alliance  was  given  a powerful 
boost  by  the  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, Cardinal  Basil  Hume,  who 
described  abortion  as  "ii  great  evil 
in  our  society". 

The  cardinal,  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  England  and 
Wales,  insisted  (hat  he  wax  not 
telling  people  how  to  vote,  bill 
hoped  they  would  pay  attention  (o 
his  guiding  principle  “(hat  all  life  is 
Site  red". 

Most  politicians  see  abortion  as  a I 


matter  of  individual  conscience. 
Labour's  leader,  Tony  Blair,  for 
example,  iB  personally  opposed  to 
abortion  but  does  not  believe  it 
should  be  illegal. 

Single-issue  campaigners  rarely 
pick  up  many  votes,  but  the  activi- 
ties of  the  alliance  candidates,  cou- 
pled with  those  of  the  Referendum 
Party,  could  tilt  the  balance  in 
some  marginal  seats. 


COLIN  SEYMOUR,  Britain's 
most  successful  nmateur  liti- 
gant, scored  a landmark  court  vic- 
tory that  could  protect  40,000  miles 
of  hedgerow  for  ever.  The  outcome 
of  his  county  court  action  to  save  56 
yards  of  hawthorn  hedge  near  his 
home  in  Flamborougli,  East  York- 
shire, means  that  more  than  4,000 
Enclosure  Acts,  passed  200  years 
ago,  may  still  have  the  force  of  law. 

The  parish  council  wanted  to 
remove  the  hedge  to  make  way  for  a 
bowling  green.  Mr  Seymour,  aged 
63,  a former  teacher  and  successful 
veteran  of  80  public-rights  cases, 
argued  that  the  hedge  was  pro- 
tected by  the  1765  Flamborougli 
Enclosure  Act. 

Ordering  the  council  to  look  after 
its  "undistinguished,  badly  main- 
tained, straggly  and  unkempt" 
hedge  for  ever,  Judge  Cracknel! 
said  that  each  Enclosure  Act  had  lo 
he  judged  on  its  merits,  adding  that 
"English  law  knows  nothing  of  an 
act  being  repealed  by  reason  of  age 
or  disuse". 


ALTHOlfGH  millions  of  pounds 
have  been  spent  on  improving 
basic  skills,  the  Education  Secre- 
tary. Gillian  Shephard,  conceded 
that  there  were  still  too  many  job 
applicants  who  could  not  read  satis- 
factorily, and  that  too  many  young 
people  left  schools,  and  even  univer- 
sities. poorly  equipped  in  numeracy 
and  literacy. 

Mrs  Shephard  promised  propos- 
als over  the  next  few  weeks  to  co- 
ordinate the  literacy  programmes  of 
schools  and  other  agencies.  She  is 
also  expected  to  set  up  refresher 
courses  for  young  people  who  leave 
school  with  borderline  reading 
skills. 

No  less  worrying,  perhaps,  is  that 
the  Government  has  had  to  set  up 
classes  to  leach  its  senior  civil  ser- 
vants how  to  write  plain  English.  A 
specially-commissioned  report  criti- 
cised officials'  baffling  use  of  jargon 
in  setting  out  course  requirements 
for  national  vocational  qualifications 
(NVCjs).  Instead  of  correcting 
errors,  candidates  are  instructed  to 
“undertake  rectifying  action"  which 
is,  presumably,  what  the  plain 
English  classes  will  aim  to  do. 


IN  SPITE  OF  a £1.2  million  adver- 
tising campaign,  the  number  of 
motorists  caught  drinking  and  dri- 
ving over  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year  holiday  period  rose  by  18  per 
cent  (lo  5,209  in  England  and 
Wales)  coni] jared  with  the  previous 
year. 

Hi  is  increase,  after  three  years  of 
declining  figures,  prompted  calls  for 
a lowering  of  tlie  alcohol  limit  for 
drivers  from  80mg  to  50mg  per 
100ml  of  blood.  Police  chiefs  also 
demanded  "unfettered"  powers  to 
slop  and  lest  drivers. 


. v> 


A mute  swan  stretches  on  a frozen  part  of  die  River  Thames  in  Buckinghamshire  photo  davidoc/'. 

Death  toll  mounts  from  freezing  weather 


Alison  Daniels 

FREEZING  temperatures  and 
attempts  to  rescue  dogs 
claimed  the  lives  of  five  people 
lost  weekend,  bringing  die 
winter  accident  death  toll  to  1 6 
by  Tuesday,  after  one  of  (he  cold- 
est winter  spells  in  decades. 

In  Dorset  the  body  of  Chris- 
tine Taube,  aged  47,  was  found 
by  a neighbour  in  bushes  near 
her  home  in  Motcombe,  near 
Shaftesbury.  Last  Saturday 
evening  Mrs  Taube  was  seen  get- 
ting out  of  a taxi  and  giving  chase 


to  her  dog,  which  had  dashed 
off.  Witnesses  said  she  was 
wearing  only  light  clothing,  and 
it  19  thought  that  she  died  of 
hypothermia  after  a fall. 

In  Leicester,  two  children  saw 
their  stepfather  plunge  through 
ice  into  die  River  Soar  after  try- 
ing to  rescue  the  family’s  dog  last 
Saturday.  Tony  Page,  aged  40, 
was  dragged  from  the  water  by 
firefighters  after  die  children, 
aged  five  and  nine,  stopped  a 
motorist  for  help.  He  was  taken 
to  Leicester  Royal  Infirmary  but 
did  not  regain  consciousness. 


Meanwhile  the  Government 
announced  It  waB  considering 
changing  the  method  used  to 
trigger  cold  weather  payments. 

Andrew  Mitchell,  Junior  social 
security  minister,  said  a study  tu 
assess  the  impact  of  wind  chill 
on  home  heating  was  being 
considered.  He  was  responding 
to  opposition  attacks  on  the  sys- 
tem, under  which  payments  nre 
triggered  if  temperatures  fell  to 
zero  for  seven  consecutive  days 
or  are  forecast  to  do  so. 

Comment,  page  12 


Nationalist  alliance  cracks 


David  Sharrock 

THE  political  alliance  that  de- 
livered Ihe  IRA's  1994  cease- 
fire appeared  to  be  crumbling 
this  week  after  Sinn  Fein  president, 
Gerry  Adams,  reacted  angrily  to  the 
SDLP  leader  John  Huine's  terms  for 
a pact  in  the  general  election. 

Mr  Hume,  leader  of  Northern 
Ireland’s  largest  nationalist  party, 
which  has  always  strongly  opposed 
IRA  violence,  challenged  Mr  Adams 
to  dump  a central  tenet  of  Irish 
republicanism  and  end  Sinn  Fein's 
policy  of  not  taking  seats  in  the 
British  parliament. 

Mr  Adams  rejected  the  overture 
and  declared  that  the  general 
election  campaign  between  them 
was  now  under  way.  The  exchange  is 
probably  the  most  significant 
development  within  the  nationalist 
camp  in  the  peace  process  since  the 
IRA  ceasefire  collapsed. 

It  appears  to  mark  a victory  for  the 
large  section  of  the  Social  Democra- 
tic and  Labour  Party  (SDLP)  tliat  has 
grown  increasingly  uncomfortable 
with  Mr  Hume’s  relationship  with 
Mr  Adams.  In  what  SDLP  sources 
pointed  up  as  a significant  policy 
statement,  Mr  Hume,  writing  In  the 
Irish  Sunday  Independent,  said  that 
for  the  two  parties  to  join  forces  and 
redress  the  imbalance  in  Unionist 
representation  at  Westminster  there 
had  to  be  a “complete  end  to 
violence’’  by  the  IRA. 

More  important,  he  said  that  Sinn 
Fein  must  change  Us  refusal  to  take 
the  seats  that  it  might  win  under  an 
agreed  candidate  system  with  the 


SDLP  in  mainly  nationalist  con- 
stituencies. 

In  his  toughest  critique  of  Sinn 
Fein  since  before  the  Northern  Ire- 
land peace  process  began  in  1993, 
Mr  Hume  asked:  "What  exactly  is 
the  motivation  of  those  who  insist  in 
fighting  for  seats  in  a parliament 
they  do  not  recognise  — seats  they 
would  refuse  to  take  if  they  won 
them? 

“If  they  cannot  jettison  the  policy 
of  parliamentary  abstention,  is  not 
the  real  logic  of  that  position  that 
they  should  abstain  totally  from  an 
election  to  a parliament  they  do  not 
recognise  and  in  which  they  would 
not  sit  if  elected?" 

Mr  Adams  later  accused  Mr 
Hume  of  rejecting  an  electoral  pact 
between  their  parties.  "Most  nation- 
alists will  be  disappointed  that  the 
SDLP  leadership  has  ruled  out 
involvement  in  any  realistic  strategy 
to  reverse  the  anomaly  of  Unionists 
misrepresenting  nationalist  con- 
stituencies. 

“Sinn  Fein  lias  always  been  pre- 
pared to  set' aside  party  political  ad- 
vantage where  this  serves  the  wider 
cause  of  justice  and  peace,  but  to 
suggest  that  we  should  stand  aside 
for  the  SDLP  is  preposterous.” 

Mr  Adams  added:  The  refusal  of 
Sinn  Fein  representatives  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English 
queen  has  not  prevented  us  from 
representing  our  electorate." 

At  last  May’s  Forum  elections, 
Sinn  Fein  scored  its  highest  ever 
poll.  15.7  per  cent,  further  raising 
SDLP  fears  that  for  the  first  time  the 
IRA's  political  wing  was  within  strik- 


ing distance  of  overtaking  it  and  ^ 
coming  the  principal  voice  of  North 
ern  Ireland's  nationalists 

Earlier,  during  an  Irish  radio  ■ 
lerview,  Mr  Hume  refused  to  cob- 
firm  that  lie  will  stand  again  in 
Foyle  seat.  It  is  known  that  ”r 
Hume's  wire,  Pal,  would  like  him  w 
reduce  his  work  commitments. 

He  said:  “1  am  of  course  heavily 
burdened  with  the  work  that  1 
in  terms  of  the  European 
ment,  the  British  parliament,  w 
leadership  of  my  party  and, 
course,  the  local  work  one  has  to 
in  politics."  , ..  ,k 

• Sir  Patrick  Mayhew,  the  Norw- 
ern  Ireland  Secretary,  last  «« 
called  the  IRA  "criminal  ga*** 
for  putting  the  lives  of  400  j 
guests  at  risk  when  they  aband  J 
a 1,0001b  bomb  at  Belfast  Castle  on 
New  Year's  Eve.  . . 

He  said  the  bomb  warning  W 
the  IRA  was  a message  that  show* 
they  had  never  turned  away 
the  twin  policies  of  terrorism  aim 

temptation.  , !nj 

“These  people  who  are  erto 
gangsters  believe  there  shown 
continuance  in  1997  of  wliat  v 
in  1996 . . . violence  in  order 
us  to  give  them  what  they 
Well,  they're  not  going  to  get  «• 

B8The  Ulster  UnlonlsUeader,.^ 
Trimble,  said  it  underlined  the 
plete  fatuity”  of  suggestions  w* . 
was  about  to  be  another  cease  ■ ■ 

; On  Monday  the  IRA  adniit^  , 
carried  out' a rocket  attack  . 
High  Court  in  Belfast,  which  ■P'J 
a police  officer.  ... — j- 
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In  Brief 

LAWYERS  for  the  two  British 
nurses  accused  of  killing  a 
colleague  In  Saudi  Arabia  issued 
a statement  denying  that  one  had 
a lesbian  relationship  with  the 
victim,  and  retracting  confessions 
made  when  they  were  arrested. 


MPS  should  face  up  to  seven 
years  in  prison  if  they  are 
convicted  of  accepting  bribes  in 
connection  with  their  parliamen- 
tary duties,  a Home  Office  con- 
sultation document  says. 


GIL1  JAN  SHEPHARD,  the 
Education  and  Employment 
Secretary,  claimed  Labour’s 
plans  to  scrap  national  league 
tables  of  primary  school  perfor- 
mance showed  their  commit- 
ment to  higher  educational 
standards  wns  a “sham". 


CONSUMER  borrowing  has 
soared  to  its  highest  level  in 
a decade,  shortening  the  oddB  on 
a rise  in  interest  rates  ahead  of 
the  general  election. 


THE  sale  of  Porterbrook,  a 
train  leasing  company  that 
was  widely  criticised  test  year 
after  it  netted  its  directors  £70 
million,  is  being  Investigated  by 
Utc-  National  Audit  Office. 


JOB  prospects  for  graduates 
are  better  than  at  any  time 
| since  1990  and  will  further 
improve  this  year,  according  to 
j the  Association  of  Graduate 
Recruiters. 


DAVID  JENNINGS,  the  man 
who  threatened  to  “do  a 
Dunblane"  in  protest  at  the 
treatment  of  his  children  in  care 
in  Greenwich  council,  London, 
was  being  guarded  at  a police 


Government  plans  to 

remove  the  option  of  early 
retirement  for  thousands  of 
teachers  will  be  challenged  this 
week  in  the  biggest  protest  by 
the  profession  since  the  testing 
boycott  against  the  former  edu- 
cation secretary,  John  Patten. 


F l HT- EIGHT  per  cent  of 
those  questioned  in  a MORI 
poll  on  the  future  of  the  royals 
believed  that  Britain  would  be  a 
republic  in  100  years’  time,  with 
48  per  cent  saying  the  royal  fam- 
ily will  be  gone  within  50  years. 


THE  WOOLWICH  announced  I 
that  about  2.5  million  savers 
and  borrowers  will  receive  free 
shares  worth  on  average  £1 ,233 
when  it  floats  on  the  stock 
murket  In  July,  with  an  estimated 
mpital  value  of  £3  billion. 

A FIFTEENTH  person  is  sus- 
pected of  dying  from  the  new 
form  of  Crcutzfeldt-Jakob  dis- 
wse  linked  to  infected  beef,  the 
Department  of  Health  revealed, 
although  It  would  not  confirm 
[nnt  the  "probable”  victim  was 
victoria  Lowther,  aged  19,  from 
Lumhria,  who  died  in  November. 


Major  savages  planned  Lib-Lab  deal 


Rebecca  SmltherB 

JOHN  MAJOR  this  week  de- 
nounced plans  by  Labour  and 
the  Liberal  Democrats  for  a 
constitutional  shake-up  after  a Tory 
election  defeat  as  "profoundly  dan- 
gerous" fur  the  country,  ns  he  put 
the  defence  of  the  constitution 
firmly  at  the  heart  of  his  campaign. 

The  Prime  Minister's  attack  came 
as  it  emerged  that  the  two  main  op- 
position parlies  had  made  consider- 
able progress  towards  a deal  which 
would  involve  them  joining  forces  to 
push  the  measures  on  to  the  Statute 
Book  in  the  next  Parliament. 

The  two  sides  hope  to  finalise  a 
joint  statement  at  the  end  of  next 
month  selling  nut  agreement  on 
four  key  areas:  the  introduction  of  a 
Bill  of  Rights,  wide-ranging  reform 
of  Ihe  House  of  Lords,  a Freedom  of 
Information  Act  and  reforms  of  out- 
dated procedures  in  the  Commons. 

But  both  pnrlies  moved  swiftly  to 
stress  tliat  no  final  deal  had  yet 
been  struck,  with  Paddy  Ashdown, 
the  Liberal  Democrat  leader, 
making  it  clear  that  he  would 
accept  nothing  short  of  a full  pack- 
age of  changes  — including  reform 
of  the  voting  system  for  MPs, 
which  discriminates  against  the 
sninller  parties. 

Although  Labour  insisted  no  dis- 
cussion lias  even  taken  place  on 
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On  tiie  offensive  . . . The  Tories’  latest  poster  blitz 


scrapping  the  first-pasl-llir-posl 
system  and  replacing  it  with  some 
form  uf  proportional  representation. 
Mr  Major  quickly  accused  the  two 
parties  uf  seeking  “cosy  agrei- 
iTKHls",  and  planning  to  "gerry- 
mander the  constitution". 

He  warned  that  such  n system 
would  produce  minority  govern- 
ments, “land!  the  inability  to  lake 
really  difficult  decisions,  and  per- 
haps above  all  the  removal  of  choice 
from  the  electorate”. 

On  Scottish  devolution  he  warned: 
"If  you  go  down  the  route  of  a Scot- 
tish tax-raising  parliament,  yon  are 
likely  to  light  the  fuse  towards  an 
independent  Scotland  and  the  break- 
up uf  the  United  Kingdom." 

Labours  deputy  leader.  Joint 


Prescott,  said  Mr  Major's  remarks 
showed  lie  was  “rallied"  by  the 
prospect  of  a deal  between  labour 
and  the  Liberal  Democrats  on  con- 
stitutional reform. 

Tin*  wide-ranging  programme  of 
eonstiliilii'iml  reform  between  the 
two  parlies  has  been  discussed  by  a 
cross-party  committee  bended  by 
tile  shadow  foreign  secretary,  Robin 
Cook,  and  the  Liberal  Democrat 
president.  Robert  Maclennan. 

Mr  Major  made  his  attack  at  the 
start  of  a week  that  will  see  the  gen- 
eral election  campaign  move  up  a 
notch,  with  the  launch  of  a poster 
blitz  warning  that  the  Tories'  achieve- 
ments would  “nil  end  in  tears"  if  they 
were  replaced  by  Labour. 

But  allegations  by  the  News  of  the 


Europe  keeps  close  eye  on  election 


Ian  Traynor  In  Bonn 

THE  German  government  last 
week  described  the  forth- 
coming British  general  election  as 
“a  fateful  decision  for  Europe"  and 
demanded  that  whichever  party 
won  made  up  its  mind  about  British 
policy  towards  the  European  Union. 

The  unusual  and  controversial 
statement,  seen  by  leaders  of 
Britain's  three  main  parlies  as  un- 
welcome meddling  in  the  election 
campaign,  was  contained  in  the  new 
year  message  of  the  foreign  minis- 
ter, Klaus  Kinkel,  which  put  the 
election  top  of  the  list  of  German 
foreign  policy  priorities  in  1997. 

Although  the  statement  was  care- 
ful to  avoid  taking  sides  in  the  elec- 
tion fight,  it  was  construed  as  tacit 
backing  for  Tony  Blair  and  the 
Labour  party,  since  Bonn  is  desper- 
ate to  see  a less  Euro-obstructionist 
team  in  power. 

Mr  Enkel's  perceived  interven- 
tion sparked  howls  of  outrage  from 
Tory  Eurosceptics,  threatening  a 
fresh  round  of  internecine  Tory 
warfare  over  the  EU. 


But  Brian  Mawhinney.  the  Tory 
parly  chairman,  said  Mr  Kinkel’s 
comments  proved  that  Bonn  wanted 
lo  retain  “an  experienced  team" 
negotiating  for  Britain  and  not  an 
untested  Blair  cabineL 

Robin  Cook,  the  shadow  foreign 
secretary,  said  Mr  Kinkel  would  be 
better  advised  to  debate  the  single 
European  currency  with  hiB  own 
reluctant  public  rather  than  advising 
Britons  how  to  vote. 

Mr  Cook  said:  “We  would  judge 
each  [integration]  proposal  on  its 
merits  and  that  is  certainly  an  ad- 
vance on  the  present  Conservative 
government,  which  judges  anything 
that  comes  out  of  Europe  in  nega- 
tive terms  simply  because  it  came 
from  Europe  in  the  first  place." 

Mr  Kinkel’s  statement  echoed 
German  exasperation  with  British 
blocking  tactics  in  the  EU  after  a 
year  in  which  Britain’s  relations 
with  the  Continent  sank  to  arguably 
their  lowest  ebb  in  decades.  They 
came  at  the  end  of  a year  in  which 
Anglo-German  relations  were 
soured  by  the  beef  dispute,  a row 
over  the  disposal  of  the  Brent  Spar 


oil  platform  in  the  North  Sea.  ami 
fundamental  differences  in  trying  to 
draft  a new  EU  constitution. 

On  Tuesday  John  Major  flew  to 
The  Hague  for  urgent  talks  on  how 
to  prevent  the  issue  of  Europe  spi- 
ralling out  of  the  control  of  Britain's 
party  leaders  during  the  election 
campaign. 

At  the  talks,  the  Prime  Minister 
will  be  offered  a irade-off  by  Hol- 
land's social  democrat  prime  minis- 
ter, Wim  Kok,  whose  country  holds 
the  presidency  of  the  European 
Union's  council  of  ministers. 

Mr  Kok  wants  to  assure  Mr 
Major  that  neither  he  nor  any  other 
EU  leaders  intend  to  become  per- 
sonally involved  in  the  election  cam- 
paign debate  about  Europe  in 
Britain  — a bid  to  prevent  any 
domestic  backlash  over  suspected 
“meddling"  such  as  greeted  Mr 
Kinkel's  remarks. 

The  Dutch  are  also  ready  to  delay 
any  decision  on  contentious  EU  is- 
sues — such  as  greater  majority  vot- 
ing and  the  right  of  some  countries 
to  integrate  faster  than  others  — 
until  the  election  is  out  of  the  way. 


Prison  sieges  end  peacefully 


Eriend  Ciouston . 

A SIEGE  inside  Dublin’s  Mount- 
joy  Jail  ended  late  on  Monday 
with  the  release  of  four  prison  offi- 
cers who  hnd  been  held  captive  for 
more  than  48  hours. 

The  end  catnc  as  authorities  in 
Scotland  pondered  the  lessons  from 
a 14-hour  stand-off  at  Glenochil 
prison,  near  Alloa.  The  Scottish 
Prison  Service  now  seems  certain 
to. review  its  dispensing  procedures 
after  a nurse  was  held  through  the 
night  before  being  released  on 
Monday  morning. 

In  Dublin,  the  officers  were  taken 
hostage  in  a protest  over  conditions. 
Six  inmates  armed  themselves  with 


iron  bars,  table  legs  and  a syringe 
filled  with  blood  after  an  exercise 
session  in  the  prison’s  segregation 
unit 

None  of  the  prison  staff  was 
thought  to  have  been  injured  during 
their  ordeal,  but  all  were  said  lo  be 
badly  shaken  by  the  experience. 
The  first  was  set  free  shortly  before 
11pm;  the  Others  followed  30  min- 
utes later. 

Welcoming  the  development,  the 
Irish  justice  minister.  Nora  Owen, 
said  it  was  a great  relief  to  the  offi- 
cers and  their  families. 

Mountjoy  has  long  been  plagued 
with  problems  of  overcrowding. 
Built  for  450  inmates,  it  was  home  lo 
700  prisoners  before  Christmas. 


The  prison  visiting  committee  re- 
cently warned  of  "certain  disaster"  if 
the  situation  continued. 

In  Scotland,  Karen  Kinnear.  aged 
32,  emerged  shaken  but  unharmed 
from  her  overnight  ordeal  in  the  8ft 
by  Gft  cell.  It  is  understood  that  1 
James  Holland  and  at  least  one 
other  inmate  of  Glenochil  prison 
were  involved. 

Ms  Kinnear  had  been  held  with  a 
prison  officer  as  they  distributed 
medicine  to  the  jail’s  C block  at 
about  4.30pm  last  Sunday.  The  offi- 
cer, William  Irvine,  was  released 
five  hours  later,  also  uninjured. 

She  is  one  of  sue  nurses,  ninle  and 
female,  employed  at  Ihe  439-lnmato 
facility.  The  motivation  for  the  Inci- 
dent remains  unclear.  There  was 
also  confusion  over  the  number  of 
prisoners  involved. 


World  that  Jerry  Hayes,  the  MP  for 
Harlow  in  Essex  anil  a married 
father  of  two,  had  had  a homosexual 
relationship  with  an  underage  Tory 
reseaix-iier,  threatened  to  over- 
shadow the  campaign  after  Mr  Mayor 
hnd  pledged  to  pul  the  family  high 
ou  his  agenda. 

Conservative  Central  Office 
puintedly  refused  lo  support  Mr 
Hayes,  insisting  that  his  fate  Lay  in 
the  hands  of  his  local  constituency 
association. 

last  Sunday,  Mr  Hayes  said:  "I 
emphatically  deny  Lite  story  in  the 
News  of  the  World,  which  is  without 
substance  or  foundation." 

Then  on  Monday  Tory  back-  | 
bencher  Hugh  Dykes  refused  to 
hack  down  front  his  commitment  lo 
discuss  constitutional  reform  with 
I .a  lam  r and  the  liberal  Den  ini-rats 
— and  threatened  In  escalate  his 
dispute  with  tin-  Government. 

After  the  publication  of  letters 
between  Mr  Dykes  and  Jack  Straw, 
the  shadow  home  secretary,  the  Ml* 
for  Harrow  East  signalled  that  he 
could  follow  his  north  London 
neighbuur,  Sir  John  Gorsl,  in  refus- 
ing to  abide  by  the  Tory  whip  if  his 
local  casually  ward  is  not  kept  ojjon. 

Mr  Dykes  is  seeking  to  win  assur- 
ances that  a 24-hour  folly  staffed 
unit  will  remain  at  Kdgware  hospital 
after  the  accident  unit  is  merged 
with  Barnet. 


‘Third  ecstasy  | 
victim’  dies 


8tuart  Millar  


A SENIOR  police  officer  last 
week  launched  a scathing  at- 
tack on  drug  dealers  as  it  emerged 
that  a third  youth  may  have  died 
after  taking  ecstasy  at  h New  Year’s 
Eve  party. 

Detective  Chief  Superintendent 
Phil  Jones,  head  of  South  Wales 
police  CID,  said  the  dealers  were 
“totally  unscrupulous  and  uncaring 
about  whether  their  activities  led  to 
someone's  death”. 

His  comments  came  as  police 
revealed  the  death  of  Robert 
Hitchens,  aged  16,  from  Upminster, 
Essex,  who  is  believed  to  have 
taken  ecstasy  before  collapsing  dur- 
ing a party  in  west  London.  He  died 
on  New  Year’s  Day. 

His  death  is  the  third  in  recent 
days  thought  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  drugs.  Nicola  Edwards, 
aged  24,  from  Middlesbrough,  died 
after  being  detained  by  Strathclyde 
police  on  her  way  to  a rave  in  Edin- 
burgh. Police  declined  to  comment 
on  reports  that  she  may  have  taken 
drugs. 

Bilal  Hussein  Bhayat,  aged  18, 
from  Birmingham,  is  thought  to 
have  taken  ecstasy  before  he  col- 
lapsed and  died  during  a rave  parly 
at  Cardiff  International  Arena, 
Meanwhile- a south  London  club 
linked  with  two  drug-related  deaths 
lost  Us  court  bid  to  overturn  a deci- 
sion by  Wandsworth  council  to 
refuse  Its  licence.  ! 

Andreas  Bouzls  died  at  Club  UK 
in  January  1996  after  taking  ecstasy, 
and  Kevin  Jones  collapsed  in  March  | 
1994  after  taking  ecstasy  and  LSD 
before  arriving  at  the  club.  Under- 
cover police  officers  said  they  wit- 
nessed drug  deals  being  carried  out 
under  the  noses  of  club  security 
staff,  and  on  October  14,  1995,  five 
dealers  were  arrested  and  £12,000 
worth  of  drugs  were  seized. 
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10  UK  NEWS 

Honour  for 
McCartney 

THE  comiwser  Sir  Andrew  IJoyd 
Webber  became  a lord  last  week 
and  Haul  McCartney,  his  cheerier 
rival  in  Britain's  flourishing  musical 
export  market,  became  Sir  Paul  as 
part  of  a 1.03 5-name  New  Year 
Honours  List  sprinkled  with  show  ] 
business  glitter,  writes  Michael  Mute. 

flu*  54-yoaroM  former  Brailo 
said:  "It’s  n fantastic  honour,  and  I'm 
grate-folly  rev  iving  it  on  behalf  of 
llu*  people  of  Liverpool  anil  the 
oilier  Beatles,  without  whom  it 
wouldn't  have  been  possible." 

Urania  was  recognised  with 
knighthoods  fur  /Man  Ayckbourn, 
the  dramatist.  mid  Richard  Eyre, 
artistic  director  of  the  National 
Theatre.  Ned  Slierrin.  the  tlicalriciil 
pulyinutli,  gels  a CUE.  as  does  Fred- 
erick Forsyth.  tile  thriller  writer. 

At  the  lower  end  of  what  is  still  a 
clnsvco  use  inns  event,  a traffic 
warden  from  (ilnsgow,  Evelyn 
(ire eth an.  gels  mi  MHE,  despite 
having  given  a parking  ticket  to  her 
chief  constable. 

A third  of  the  recipients  arc 
women  and  there  are  four  new 
dames,  including  Barbara  Mills,  the 
director  of  public  prosecutions.  Aim 
Chant,  chief  of  the  emhaHled  Child 
Support  Agency,  becomes  a Com- 
panion of  die  Bath. 
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Maybe  I'm  amazed  ...  (he  former 
McCnrlney  in  the  New  Year  Honours  List 


Beatle 


becomes 
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Sir  Paul 

JIM  BENNETT 


Straw  lays  into  hereditary  peers 


Michael  White 

JOHN  MAJOR'S  vision  of  the 
classless  society  is  underpinned 
by  a hard  core  of  Eton-and- 
Oxbridge  hereditary  peers  whose 
crucial  voles  in  the  House  of  Lords 
stem  from  ancestors  who  bribed, 
stole,  slept  and  betrayed  their  way 
inlo  royal  favour,  labour's  Jack 
Straw  declared  last  week. 

In  a fresh  assault  upon  the  here- 
ditary aristocracy,  which  could  — in 
theory  — be  abolished  by  next  New 
Year's  Day,  the  shadow  home  secre- 
tary accused  backwoods  peers,  who 
rarely  attend  the  upper  house,  of 
helping  to  save  the  Government 
from  defeat  in  66  of  the  96  Lords 
divisions  that  it  won  in  1995/96.  Ten 
votes  were  lost. 

But  in  addition  to  detailing  occa- 
sions when  the  votes  of  some  320 
hereditary  peers  who  take  the  Tory 
whip  made  the  vital  difference,  Mr 
Straw  also  got  personal.  Stung  by 
the  recent  claim  by  Lord  Cran- 


borne.  Leader  of  the  Lords,  that  am- 
ateur peers  are  increasingly  more 
representative  of  the  "common 
man"  than  professional  politicians, 
lie  revealed  that  228  of  the  420 
known  Tory  peers  (some  do  not  1 
take  the  whip)  went  to  Eton,  and 
some  163  went  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. Only  three  are  women. 

The  latest  assault  comes  as 
hereditary  peers  brace  themselves 
for  a Labour  election  victory,  and. 
sooner  or  later,  a short  bill  to  end 
their  voting  rights.  A six-point 
defence  plan  was  offered  by  the 
rightwing  columnist  Simon  Heffer. 
including  extra  hereditary  peers  In 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  demand  that  a 
Blair  government  submit  its  limited 
Lords  reform  package  to  a refer- 
endum. 

Mr  Straw  singled  out  a clutch  of 
peers  with  ancestral  circumstances 
worthy  of  tabloid  investigation.  First 
to  be  arraigned  were  the  Hamilton 
ancestors  of  the  5th  Duke  of  Aber- 
corn  (who  voted  three  times  last 


year),  accused  of  "gaining  their  first 
Scottish  peerage  after  Sir  James 
Hamilton  joined,  then  betrayed,  the 
Douglas  revolt  of  1455"  against  the 
Crown.  As  for  the  Duke  oi  Buc- 
cleucb,  who  voted  once  in  1995/96 
(for  the  Government),  the  wealth  of 
Britain's  largest  private  landowner 
stems  from  16th  century  border 
raids  against  the  English. 

Behind  this  and  other  CVs  pro- 
duced by  Mr  Straw  is  a determina- 
tion to  show  that  backwoodsmen 
are  “not  just  political  satire",  but 
helped  to  save  Mrs  Thatcher's  poll 
tax  bill  and  other  reactionary 
legislation. 

It  is  a hypersensitive  charge  for 
Lord  Cranborne's  supporters,  who 
claim  the  peers  routinely  amend 
bad  legislation  without  favour  to 
either  side.  Yet  the  widely  con- 
demned abolition  of  social  security 
benefits  for  asylum  seekers  was  car- 
ried on  July  22  by  182  votes  to  168 
only  because  of  the  votes  of  heredi- 
tary peers. 


Elderly  pay  for  sharp  rise  of  young  in  care 


I David  Brindle 

A SHARP  rise  in  the  number  of 
/A  children  being  taken  into  care  is 
forcing  local  nutlinrities  to  cut  set' 
vices  for  elderly  people  to  balance 
the  hooks. 

Social  services  directors  sny  they 
hnve  no  choice  but  to  lake  money 
from  budgets  for  adults,  mainly  the 
elderly,  to  (up  up  those  for  statutory 
provision  for  children. 

Directors  think  the  growth  in 
numbers  of  child  run  entering  care 
Jins  been  triggered  by  an  increase  in 
those  expelled  from  school.  Many 
excluded  pupils  nix:  loitering  on  the 
streets,  turning  to  petty  crime  and 
falling  nut  with  their  families. 

I Hob  Lewis,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Directors  of  .Social  Ser- 
vices, said:  “I  mu  not  blaming 
schools,  but  it  is  affecting  the 


services  we  provide.  The  issue 
needs  to  be  addressed  with  a debate 
about  school  exclusions  nationally." 

Organisations  representing  the 
elderly  are  also  calling  for  govern- 
ment action,  to  tackle  the  erosion  of 
community  services  for  adults. 

Tessa  Harding,  head  of  planning 
and  development  at  Help  the  Aged, 
said:  "A Ye  know  already  that  a lot  of 
people  who  would  have  got  help 
three  years  ago  arc  not  eligible  now. 
If  you  then  sny  you  ore  cutting  bud- 
gets oil  top  of  that,  it  is  very  worry- 
ing indeed.  It  has  to  slop." 

Help  the  Aged  has  surveyed  the 
extent  to  which  local  authorities  are 
Inking  money  from  adult  services.  It 
has  found  Hint  Oxfordshire  plans  to 
switch  almost  £1.1  mil  lion,  Kent  is 
looking  for  up  to  £1  million,  Essex 
has  transferred  £1.3  million  and 
Powys  £1 10.000. 


Fred  West  film  deal 
spurs  law  review 


Mr  Lewis  confirmed  the  trend 
was  widespread.  In  his  own  author- 
ity, Stockport,  tile  number  of  chil- 
dren being  taken  into  care  was  up 
10-15  per  cent  on  last  year. 

This  represented  extra  costs  of 
£1.5  million  on  Stockport’s  £60  mil- 
lion social  services  budget,  and  the 
authority  required  that  any  such 
overspending  be  met  within  the 
department. 

There  were  49,000  children  being 
looked  after  by  English  authorities 
at  the  end  of  March  1995,  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  previous  12  months, 
but  the  total  this  year  is  expected  to 
show  a sharp  rise. 

Almost  13.500  children  were  per- 
manently excluded  from  school  in 
England  in  1995/96,  an  8 per  cent 
Increase  on  the  previous  year-  In 
1991/92,  the  figure  was  less  than 
4,000.  . 


Stuart  Millar 

THE  Government  is  to  review 
the  law  governing  the  duties 
of  the  Official  Solicitor,  amid 
outrage  over  a decision  to  grant  u 
production  company  access  to 
archive  material  relating  to  the  death 
of  Fred  West  and  events  at  his  home 
in  Cromwell  Street.  Gloucester. 

The  Official  Solicitor,  Peter  Harris, 
entered  into  an  option  agreement 
will)  llii*  London-based  Poriman 
Entertainment  Group  that  gives  the 
company  non-documentary  film,  tele- 
vision. video  and  ancillary  rights  to 
material  from  the  West  estate. 

Doubts  were  raised  that  Portman 
would  make  the  film  after  a com- 
pany director  was  reported  to  have 
dismissed  it  as  the  pet  project  of  a 
former  chief  executive.  But  the 
episode  led  to  concern  about  the 
precise  role  of  Mr  Harris  who,  as 
Official  Solicitor,  has  a duty  to 
"responsibly"  maximise  the  finan- 
cial returns  from  the  West  estate  for 
the  Wests’  five  children. 

His  duties  principally  Include  the 
prevention  of  a possible  denial  of 
justice  by  looking  after  the  interests 
of  children,  the  mentally  ill  and  oth- 
ers who  cannot  put  their  own  case 
forward. 

Since  Peter  Harris,  a former 
Royal  Navy  lieutenant-commander, 
took  over  the  position  on  August  I, 
1993,  he  has  been  involved  in  a num- 
ber of  high-profile  cases  dealing 
with  some  of  the  most  controversial 
and  difficult  legal  and  moral  issues. 
He  provoked  fury  from  anti- 


Fraud  hot  line 
‘saves  £23m’ 


Alison  Daniels 


THE  controversial  benefit 
fraud  hotline  has  received 
120,000  calls  and  saved  an  esti- 
mated £23  million,  according  to 
figures  published  last  week. 

The  Benefits  Agency  scheme, 
launched  amid  a fanfare  of  pub- 
licity in  August,  has  apparently 
struck  a chord  with  the  public, 
although  the  number  of  calls  has 
fallen  from  an  initial  10,000  a 
week  to  fewer  than  2,000. 

Oliver  Heald,  junior  social  se- 
curity minister,  warned  that  the 
net  was  tightening  on  “cheats”. 
He  predicted  that  further  gov- 
ernment Initiatives  would  help  to 
save  a total  of  £1.8  billion  in  the 
financial  year  ending  March  31 
and  £7  billion  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  “Every  pound  wasted  in 
benefits  fraud  is  a pound  not 
available  to  those  In  genuine 
need.” 

According  to  the  Department 
of  Social  Security,  benefit  fraud 
totals  £3  billion  annually,  with 
Income  support  fraud  account- 
ing for  about  £1 .4  billion. 

The  latest  figures  from  the 
anti-fraud  hotline’s  head- 
quarters In  Preston  may  have 
pleased  ministers,  but  anti- 
poverty campaigners  and  civil  ■ 
liberty  groups  are  sceptical. 

They  describe  the  projected 
savings  as  speculative  and  are 
concerned  at  the  Impact  on  hon- 
est claimants  of  false  allegations 
and  unjustified  investigations. 


abortionists  Iasi  year  when  lie  re- 
fused to  intervene  to  prevent  the 
destruction  *»f  thousands  of  frozen 
human  embryos  after  ruling  that  a 
child  acquired  legal  rights  only  if  it 
is  born  alive. 

He  also  courted  controversy 
when  his  intervention  IM|*-d  pre- 
vent Sarah  Keays.  the  former  mis- 
tress of  a former  Tory  minister. 
Lord  Parkinson,  from  allowing  a 
television  film  to  be  made  about  the 
progress  of  her  13-yrar-okl  liant 
cripped  daughter.  Flora,  under  a 
revolutionary  treatment. 

Tlie  film  could  not  be  made  with- 
out High  Court  consent  because  ol 
injunctions  obtained  banning  publi- 
city by  Lord  Parkinson.  Flora's 
father,  and  Mr  Harris. 

In  another  case,  Mr  Harris  is 
accusing  the  Government  of  violat- 
ing the  human  rights  of  five  abused 
and  neglected  children  by  denying 
them  a legal  remedy  for  delays  in 
taking  them  into  care.  The  case, 
filed  with  the  European  Commis- 
sion of  Human  Rights  in  Stras- 
bourg, could  end  in  a defeat  and  a 
six-figure  bill  for  the  Government  at 
the  human  t ights  court. 

The  claim,  on  behalf  of  five  broth- 
ers and  sisters  front  Bedfordshire, 
is  being  defended  by  the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  If  the  claim  succeeds,  it 
could  open  the  way  for  the  ynunjrr 
children  of  Frederick  West  and  hi* 
wife.  Rosemary,  who  are  now  in 
care,  to  sue  Gloucestershire  county ' 
council  for  failing  to  remove  them 
earlier. 


Falklands 
status  safe 

David  Falrhall 

THE  prediction  by  the  Argentine 
president,  Carlos  Menem,  that 
his  country  will  gain  at  least  shared 
sovereignly  over  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands by  the  end  of  the  century  was 
rejected  last  week  by  the  Defence 
Secretory,  Michael  Portillo. 

Speaking  in  the  FaJklands  capital 
Port  Stanley,  Mr  Portillo  sad 
Britain's  commitment  to  defend  the 
South  Atlantic  Islanda  was  subject  to 
"no  caveat,  exception  or  time  unlit . 

But  he  emphasised  that  provided 
the  issue  of  sovereignty  can  be  set 
aside,  Britain  is  keen  to  revive  con> 
mercial  links  with  Argentina  wi 
other  South  American  countnes- 
Most  had  now  embraced  demo- 
cracy and  free-market  economics. 

he  pointed  out,  malting  them  attrac- 
tive for  European  investment. 

President  Menem's  suggestion 
shared  sovereignty  was  mane* 
press  conference  In  his  n~”> 
province  of  La  Rioja,  and  reP0" 
within  Argentina  as  a conciliatory 
shift  In  policy,  rather  than  as 
provocation.  ' . nwyi 
"I  still  hope  that  in  the  yew-W 
we'll  see  the  Argentine  flag  JW'" 
the  islands,  whether  by  'tseU 
alongside  other  flags,"  he  said.  , 
The  chief  executive  of  the  1 1 

lands  government,  Andrew  u*  ■ 
dismissed  the  suggestion  as  par 
the  continuing  pressure  ex^rtt 
the  islanders.  He  said  ur 

British  government  n or  1,3  ^ 

opposition  had  shown  any  sign 
endorsing  such  an  idea.  - 
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Book  prices  soar  after 
collapse  of  price-fixing 


Tunnel  vision  . . . travellers  face  daily  delays,  overcrowding  and  cancellations  puotog 

Cash  cuts  squeeze  the  Tube 


PHOTOGRAPH.  SEAM  SMITH 


GaryYounge 

THE  best  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen to  the  London  Under- 
ground in  the  new  year  would 
!>'■  for  it  to  suffer  another  huge 
breakdown  like  the  one  which 
branded  thousands  of  theatre-goers 
in  November. 

It  would  happen  shortly  before 
K*pm.  just  as  John  Major  was  facing 
I a crucial  vote  that  threatened  his 
minority  government.  Among  the 
I People  travelling  to  or  from  the 
'Vest  End  would  be  four  or  five  Tory 
Ml's  on  their  way  to  the  Commons 
tv  save  the  day. 

- I Airing  the  long  wait  for  the  train 
1 to  start  moving,  die  MPs  would 
, sfowIy  realise  they  were  going  to 
1 niiss  the  vote — and  as  a result  possi- 
• My  lose  their  jobs.  The  episode 
would  be  a reminder  to  whoever  won 
. tiic  next  election  that  they  neglect 
Jhc  Tube  at  their  peril.  But,  for  now. 
it  seems  the  Government  is  prepared 
j lfl  ignore  all  pleas  for  more  inve6t- 
I nient  from  London  Underground. 
From  this  week,  fares  will  rise  by 
UP  to  8 per  cent,  confirming  Lon- 
don's position  as  the  capital  with 
one  of  the  most  expensive  tube  sys- 
tents  in  the  world. 

Yet  whatever  extra  revenue  has 
been  gained  as  a result  of  the  dou- 
bling in  prices  over  the  past  decade 
bus  been  dwarfed  by  the  need  for 
investment  to  replace  old  trains, 
extend  lines  and  refurbish  old 
enui|imeiiL 

Unforeseen  tunnelling  problems 
nave  boosted  the  cost  of  building 
the  extension  to  the  Jubilee  Line  — 
which  will  link  south  London  and 
ft  Cily  - from  £1.9  billion  to  £2.6 
billion.  But  the  Chancellor.  Kenneth 
Clarke,  earmarked  only  £100  million 
n help  with  overrun  costs,  insisting 
'hat  London  Underground  take  the 
responsibility  for  the  rest.  Finding 
toe  money  will  result  in  a cut  In 
other  Underground  services  and 
niay  even  trigger  another  fare  in- 
crease this  year. 

Tire  2.7  million  daily  passengers 
oaillc  with  overcrowding,  delays, 
cancellations,  unexplained  stops  in 
tunnels,  and  out-of-order  lifts  and 
'•xalHtors.  A central  London  stretch 
uj  the  Bakerloa  line  is  currently 
closed  for  tunnel  repairs,  forcing 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of1  people  to 
‘tod  alternative  routes. 

I»  October,  a leaked  document 


showed  that  Loudon  Transport  in- 
tended lu  cut  services  and  impose 
new  speed  restrictions  because 
many  parts  of  the  network  — much 
of  which  was  built  in  Victorian  and 
Edwardian  times  — were  sn  dilapi- 
dated. 

A month  later,  the  system  com- 
pletely collapsed  after  a 30-year-old 
piece  of  equipment  broke  down, 
causing  a power  failure  that  implied 
thousands  of  passengers  under- 
ground for  hours. 

Those  campaigning  for  a better 
service  appear  to  sympathise  with 
London  Underground.  "I  can  under- 
stand it  if  [London  Underground] 
feel  they  have  little  alternative  but  to 
put  up  prices,"  says  Stephen 
O'Brien,  chief  executive  of  London 
First,  a consortium  of  business  lead- 
ers pushing  for  better  transport. 

Andy  Burns,  of  the  Capital  Trans- 
porl  Campaign,  agrees.  “People  are 
going  to  be  paying  more  money  for 
a worse  service."  he  said.  ‘The  only 


solution  is  more  investment  but 
[.oiidon  Underground  is  between  a 
nick  and  a hard  place." 

Or.  more  precisely,  between  ihe 
Juhilce  line  extension  and  number 
II  Downing  Street.  After  the  B111I- 
get  there  was  considerable  com- 
plaint. but  to  little  effect,  lonthm 
First  pledged  to  contact  rill  London 
Ml‘s  “in  compel  the  government  to 
reverse  thi>  outrageous  division" 
that  l/indon  Underground  bear  the 
financial  burden. 

This  year  London  Underground 
will  have  less  than  half  the  £700  mil- 
lion it  needs  every  year  for  the  next 
decade  if  it  is  to  be  restored  to 
world-class  standard. 

Passengers  on  the  Northern  Line 
— known  as  the  Misery  Line  — are 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  new  trains 
later  this  year.  But  they  may  make 
little  if  any  difference  since  mod- 
ernisation of  the  line,  including  im- 
provements to  the  track,  signalling 
and  power  supplies,  is  under  review. 


Lisa  Buckingham 

THE  price  of  books  has  risen  by 
more  than  twice  the  rate  of  In- 
flation over  the  past  year  despite  the 
collapse  of  the  net  book  agreement 
(NBA),  which  was  supposed  to  mean 
cheaper  hardbacks  and  paperbacks. 

According  to  the  monitoring  or- 
ganisation Bnokwatch,  the  end  of 
price  fixing  has  prompted  publish- 
ers to  increase  the  recommended 
retail  price  of  their  titles  so  that 
booksellers  can  then  offer  dis- 
counts. 

Peter  Harlnnd  of  Bookwatch  said: 
"Hardback  mid  paperback  fiction  in 
particular  Imvc  risen  by  more  limn 
the  rate  of  inflation  bill  this  is  then 
being  discounted  iu  the  high 
street."  He  estimates  that  the 
benchmark  price  for  a fiction  title  iu 
hardback  is  now  £16.911  or  £17.99. 
with  £8.99  and  £9.99  for  paperbacks. 

Bnokwatch  says  sales  through  its 
nationwide  retail  panel  ended  die 
year  about  3 percent  down  un  1995. 
but  Mr  Hmhind  estimates  that 
much  of  this  will  have  shifted  to  the 
supermarkets  and  Wonlworlhs, 
whose  book  sales  are  not  yet  in- 
cluded in  industry-wide  monitoring. 

Although  there  are  still  sporadic 
outbreaks  of  substantial  price  dis 
counts  — Asda's  decision  to  offer 
bestsellers  at  half  price,  fur  example 
— most  retailers  ate  offering  «mly 
selective  price  cuts,  unlike  this  lime 
last  year  when  Delia  Smith's  hugely 
successful  Winter  Collection  wns 
frequently  sold  at  a loss. 

It  is  understood  that  some  pub- 
lishers are  now  planning  to  mimic 
W M Smith's  promotion  of  new  au- 
thors in  Hn  effort  to  stimulate  the 
market,  which  lias  experienced  only 
modest  rates  of  volume  growth  for 
more  than  a decade. 

The  statistics  from  Bookwatch 
follow  a bleak  period  for  big  publish- 
ers that  has  seen  profit  warnings 
from  players  such  as  Hodder  Head- 
line, whose  authors  include  John  Le 
Carrt,  and  a dramatic  revenue  slide 
from  Rupert  Murdoch’s  publishing 
I arm,  HarperCoilins. 


It  was  predicted  that  the  end  of 
price  maintenance  would  stimulate 
demand  and  profits  for  the  big  pub- 
lishers, but  would  rout  small,  ineffi- 
cient booksellers. 

Bankruptcies  in  the  independent 
retail  sector  arc  understood  to  have 
remained  at  levels  before  the  end  of 
the  agreement. 

Stephen  Moss  adds:  Publishers,  a 
naturally  optimistic  breed,  are  bull- 
ish about  the  future.  They  say  sales 
of  bestseller  have  been  boosted, 
middle-range  hooks  are  holding 
their  own.  and  consumers  are  being 
attracted  through  sales  in  super- 
markets and  petrol  slut  ions. 

"It  has  been  good  for  business 
and  has  helped  In  t-xpmul  render- 
ship  ,"  auk!  Roland  Philipps,  pub- 
lishing dirt  vine  of  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  “It  has  increased  the 
sales  of  bestsellers  — largely  be- 
cause of  tin*  extra  outlets,  which  can 
now  discount  and  say  they  are  dis- 
counting." 

The  main  impact  lias  hecri  in  su- 
permarkets, which  are  interested  in 
slocking  a small  number  of  heavily 
discounted  books.  In  the  run-up  tu 
Christmas  most  big  buok shops  also 
discounted  heavily  on  up  to  a do/cii 
titles  and  made  those  tin*  focus  of 
their  advertising. 

Mr  Philipps  argues  that  the  end 
of  tlu*  NBA  has  forced  publishers  to 
hi-  more  itiingiiisilivi*.  “It  has  iimth* 
the  book  trade  much  more*  focusM 
on  marketing,  and  we  now  use  price 
as  a si *1  ling  tool." 

Uniis  Baum,  editor  of  the  Book- 
seller, while  accepting  that  the 
effects  have  been  less  drastic  than 
predicted,  warns  against  drawing 
any  conclusions  yd.  "Must  people 
seem  pleased  to  be  able  to  use 
price,  and  many  of  those  who  were 
supporters  of  the*  NBA  no  longer 
argue  for  its  return,  but  It  is  still  too 
early  to  be  confident  about  the 
impact  of  the  changes. 

“A  few  books  are  being  dis- 
counted, but  the  majority  have 
increased  in  price.  The  public  are 
paying  for  the  privilege  of  the  book- 
seller offering  (hem  discounts.'* 


Golden  opportunities 


Call-Accounts 

Interest  rates  Up  to  20%  p.a. 

Choose  between  14  different  currencies. 

Investment  Certificates 

Increasing  interest  rate  over  5 years  with 
continuous  access  to  your  funds. 

For  example: 

Swedish  Kroner  from  3%  to  8%  and 
Pound  Sterling  from  4%  to  8%. 

Many  other  investment  possibilities. 

Minimum  investment  only  USD  5,000  or  the  equivalent 


Bank  of  Copenhagen 

Den  Kobenhavnske  Bank 


r^w.iniwp  infn 


For  more  information  please  mail  or  fax  rite  coupon. 


| Address 
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Postal  code 


4-6  Ostcrgade  ■ DR- 1100  Copenhagen  K ■ Denmark 
Td.  +45  33  II  15  15-  Fax +45  33  93  77  14 
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12  COMMENT 

Commitment 
of  nations 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS  began  the  new  year 
with  a new  secretary-general,  but  not  yet  with 
the  new  lease  of  life  that  it  so  budly  needs.  That  is 
not  tlic  fault  of  either  the  retiring  UN  chief, 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  or  blB  successor,  Kofi 
Annan,  but  of  the  member  states,  which  have 
shown  no  enthusiasm  at  all  for  redefining  nnd  en- 
larging the  UN's  role  In  a post-cold  war  age.  The 
only  gain  to  be  registered  last  year  — the  first  in 
the  second  half-century  of  the  UN's  life  — was  a 
negative  one.  Washington’s  insistence  on  black- 
balling a second  term  for  Mr  Boutros-Ghali  led, 
fortunately  hut  fortuitously,  to  the  selection  of  Mr 
Annan,  who  is  the  first  career  diplomat  from  within 
to  rise  to  the  top.  His  experience  of  pcncc-kceping 
should  help  generate  more  consistent  policies  in 
Ibis  oh  sen  (in  I nren  of  UN  activities  and,  as  an  in- 
sider, lie  is  I niter  pluccd  to  identify  nnd  defend  the 
most  vital  pointa  of  the  organ isntlou.  Vet  it  is  a sad 
reflet' tin n iIihI  n new  secretary-general  should  have 
to  lie  judged  primarily  on  hia  defensive  alrills  in 
preventing  (lie  UN  from  being  talked  down  and 
whittled  iiwny.  The  rush  of  dfnordcrs  and  crises 
uitonh  the  world  cry  out  rather  for  an  uctive  — 
even  "aggressive"  — policy  of  talking  up  the  UN 
nnd  promoting  its  internationalist  role. 

After  the  cold  war  came  the  false  dawn  of  the 
Gulf  war  for  the  UN.  A1  a triumphal  1st  Security 
Council  summit  in  January  1992,  the  world’s 
leaders  asserted  their  commitment  to  a stronger 
world  body  hs  guarantor  to  the  much-proclaimed 
New  World  Order.  Who  now  even  remembers  their 
fine  words  — how  they  pledged  their  "full  support" 
to  Mr  Boutros-Ghali,  llicir  commitment  to  die 
L'linrtcr,  and  their  guarantee  that  the  UN  would 
play  a "central  role"  in  the  search  for  pence  now 
facing  the  international  community? 

The  reality  was  that  within  a few  hours  John 
Major  was  ruling  out  nny  thought  of  reforming  the 
Security  Council,  while  Washington  was  rubbish- 
ing any  idea  of  breathing  life  into  the  UN’s  Military 
Staff  Committee.  The  contemptuous  rejection  of 
any  practical  proposals  to  revitalise  the  UN  contin- 
ued right  up  into  1905,  the  50lh  anniversary  year, 
which  hud  been  expected  to  generate  a more 
productive  atmosphere  for  change.  The  only  ideas 
thnt  had  much  chance  — because  they  happened 
to  chime  with  US  congressional  prejudice  — were 
those  to  slim  down  the  UN’s  staff  and  cut  its 
budget. 

The  50th  anniversary,  ex- official  Sir  Brian 
Urquhart  has  said,  started  as  a celebration  and 
ended  as  a wake.  The  LIN  sorely  needs  more 
campaigners  of  his  calibre  to  argue  its  indispens- 
able role  in  fashioning  strategies  "for  the  decisive 
global  problems  of  the  next  century".  Many 
national  UN  associations  are  too  defensive  and 
reluctant  to  upset  their  own  foreign  ministries; 
they,  too,  should  assert  their  case  and  lobby  right 
out  in  the  open.  More  research  on  the  UN  is  also 
needed.  In  a recent  book  — The  Ultimate  Crime: 
Who  Betrayed  The  UN  And  Why  — Linda  Melvern 
puts  the  root  problem  clearly.  The  Security  Council 
"casually  mandates  the  Impossible,  refuses  ade- 
quate resources,  blames  the  UN  when  things  go 
wrong  and  walks  away  from  problems  when  they 
c-ntall  risk  and  cost". 

Is  the  UN  to  be  redesignated  as  an  international 
□dd-jobs  agency,  picking  up  the  pieces  and  doing 
tiie  dirty  work  left  undone  by  its  members?  Or  is  a 
serious  effort  going  to  be  undertaken  to  make  It 
the  apex  of  a new  world  community  as  envisaged  in 
1945?  There  nre  plenty  of  proposuls  for  effective 
reform:  what  is  lucking  now  Is  the  interest  of  peo- 
ples and  the  commitment  of  nations.  Whether  Mr 
Annan  makes  significant  progress  depends  in  the 
end  on  the  member  states  who  chose  him.  They 
will  have  to  do  much  better  than  before. 


Revolution  on 
the  streets 

FOR  INVENTION  blended  with  satire  the  street 
theatre  of  the  Belgrade  protesters  is  in  h class 
of  its  own.  For  more  (linn  50  days  (bey  have  man- 
aged to  avoid  giving  President  Milosevic  the  pre- 
text for  a crackdown.  Thnt  became  even  less  Ukely 
this  week  when  General  Perisic,  chief  of  general 
staff,  expressed  tacit  sympathy  with  their  cause. 
Last  Sunday's  motorised  gridlock  mocked  the 
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official  ban  on  demonstrations,  which  had  been 
imposed  on  the  grounds  that  they  would  “Interfere 
with  the  traffic”.  It  allowed  drivers  of  beaten  up  old 
“Yugoa”  to  make  pertinent  remarks  about  the 
president's  fleet  of  BMWa.  Their  “breakdowns" 
were  an  apt  metaphor  for  the  shaky  state  of 
President  Milosevic’s  rule  — if  it  really  is  about  to 
collapse. 

This  Is  a question  in  two  parts.  The  first  is 
whether  the  opposition  can  win,  and  the  second  is 
whether,  if  it  does,  it  might  offer  a better  alter- 
native to  the  current  government  Last  week’s 
statement  from  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  leaders, 
calling  on  the  president  to  acknowledge  the  results 
of  the  municipal  elections,  could  be  a turning 
point.  But  Mr  Milosevic  still  has  the  police  and  the 
security  services  with  him,  and  the  ability  to 
provoke  a diversion  elsewhere  — for  example  in 
Kosovo  where  he  has  exploited  ethnic  tension  with 
the  Albanian  population  so  successfully  (and  dis- 
astrously) before.  At  the  moment  the  odds  remain 
even  as  to  whether  he  will  survive. 

The  second  question  can  be  answered  more 
dearly.  Yes,  the  main  opposition  leaders  are  more 
nationalist  than  democrat.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
flirted  with  the  extreme  right  and  Are  evasive  on 
Bosnian  Serb  wnr  crimes.  But  Serbia  — as  the 
Civic  Alliance  president,  Vesna  Pesic,  argued  last 
week  — is  the  only  European  country  where  the 
government  has  not  changed  for  half  a century. 
The  Belgrade  street  performers  have  begun  at  last 
to  crack  tiie  mould. 


Through  Europe’s 
winter  rage 

THE  KING  pc-nguins  in  Zurich  zoo  enjoyed  it, 
hut  oil  unfortunate  hippo  called  Penelope  in 
Udine  died  of  pneumonia.  With  the  new  year  came 
the  ice  age,  and  humans  ns  well  as  animals 
reacted  differently.  It  may  have  been  fine  for  brisk 
country  walks,  but  was  Inconvenient  and  perhaps 
dangerous  for  long  journeys  home.  Across 
Europe,  as  a continent-wide  cold  spell  held  its 
grip,  the  weather  became  a serious  business, 
exposing  the  social  gaps  into  which  the  poor  and 
homeless  can  fall  as  easily  as  if  they  were 
crevasses  in  the  Alpine  ice. 

In  western  Europe,  including  Britain,  only  a 
handful  of  lives  has  been  lost  in  each  country  in 
the  kind  of  accident  that  is  almost  Inevitable, 
although  statistically  rare.  But  eastern  Europe  is  a 
different  picture.  In  Poland  the  big  freeze  has 
taken  28  lives,  and  the  Market  non-government 
group,  which  operates  shelters  for  the  homeless 
has  set  up  a hotline  to  identity  those  threatened  by 
the  extreme  cold.  Bulgaria  has  suffered  19  deaths 
since  Christmas  Eve. 

tn  Romania,  no  one  can  count  for  sure:  the  inde- 
pendent newspaper  Adevaral  reported  that  43 
people  had  frozen  to  death  in  Bucharest  since 
Christmas,  of  whom  28  were  homeless.  One 
confirmed  statistic  is  that  four  people  died  in  an 
unheated  mental  hospital.  Hungary  has  lost  five 
people,  homeless  or  drunk.  For  the  former  social- 
ist countries,  the  joys  of  market  capitalism  are  not 
unconfined. 

In  Britain,  we  have  got  by  so  far  with  the  usual 
crop  of  minor  accidents  and  a few  tragedies.  But 
bad  weather  should  focus  our  minds  on  what  the 
future  nifty  bring.  Out  of  the  confusion  over  global 
warming  one  feature  emerges  distinctly:  the 
weather  will  become  more  contrasted,  summers 
will  be  hotter  and  winters  will  be  coider.  (And  even 
without  global  warming  we  might  be  due  for  more 
cold  spells  anyhow.)  Yes,  more  people  hove  central 
heating  nnd  tiuuhlc  glazing:  lives  are  no  longer 
shortened  by  atmospheric  pollution  from  millions 
of  coal  fires.  But  economic  changes  in  the  system 
of  power  generation  — privatisation,  in  short  — 
nre  likely  to  reduce  the  margin  of  error  nnd  in- 
crease the  risk  of  the  National  Grid  shutting  down. 
The  Grid  can  no  longer  require  power  stations  to 
run  nt  full  cnpucity;  it  can  only  request  them  to  do 
so.  Ordering  u blackout  may  become  easier  than 
meeting  demand. 

Not  nil  of  this  demand  for  power  is  essential, 
Britain,  like  all  other  developed  countries,  is  in- 
credibly profligate  with  its  consumption,  and  suc- 
cessive governments  hove  foiled  to  tackle  energy 
mivings  with  any  show  of  seriousness.  But  those 
who  suffer  most  need  it  most:  just  as  customers 
with  prepaid  meters  pay  higher  rates  than  the 
affluent  — and  may  liave  to  disconnect  themselves 
"voluntarily”.  For  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
sumption ladder,  the  frost  can  be  doubty  cruel. 


Coke  and  Big  Macs 
aren't  the  real  thing 


Martin  Woollacott 


WHEN  German  prisoners  of 
war  arrived  in  New  Jersey 
during  the  second  world 
war.  they  broke  into  excited  chatter 
on  seeing  a Coca-Cola  adver- 
tisement “We  are  surprised  you 
have  Coca-Cola  here,  too,”  they  told 
their  guards.  The  story,  told  by  Mark 
Prendergast  in  his  history  of  the 
company,  suggests  the  theory  that 
global  food  habits  promote  global 
peace  rests  on  slender  foundations. 

Yet  the  growth  of  branded  food 
habits  is  such  a feature  of  our  times 
that  it  demands  investigation.  It  is 
not  a new  development  to  connect 
Coca-Cola  or  Kellogg’s  Cornflakes 
with  liarmony  both  of  the  inner  man 
and  of  the  whole  human  race.  Such 
products,  appearing  in  many  indus- 
trialised countries  at  about  the  same 
time  a century  ago.  were  promoted 
as  tonics  and  magical  substances, 
not  simple  victuals.  Their  makers 
often  implied  dietary  revolution  was 
part  of  a more  general  revolution 
that  could  lead  to  the  most  positive 
developments.  When  Coca-Cola 
gathered  200  young  people  on  a hill- 
side and  had  them  sing  Tel  like  to 
teacli  the  world  to  sing  in  perfect 
harmony",  it  was  only  continuing  an 
already  established  tradition. 

Tiie  American  fast-food  chains 
that  emerged  in  a big  way  in  die 
early  1950s  operated  on  a different 
basis  from  the  pseudo-medical  foun- 
dation of  Coca-Cola  and  Kellogg. 
Tills  other  principle  was  the  deino- 
cratisation  of  meat.  In  societies 
which,  in  memory  if  not  in  present 
fact,  had  never  had  enough  meat, 
the  daily  availability,  at  a low  price, 
of  hot  beef  and  chicken  was  a his- 
toric achievement.  Widi  every  ham- 
burger the  ordinary  man  enjoyed 
not  just  a meat  patty,  but  a taste  of  the 
privilege  that  in  a half-remembered 
past  had  been  confined  to  die  upper 
class.  In  America,  which  had  admit- 
tedly always  been  a meat-eating 
country,  new  farming  techniques  al- 
lowed a breakthrough  to  hitherto 
impossible  levels  of  cheapness. 

With  cheapness  came  speed.  A 
Burger  King  founder  noted:  “There 
are  only  two  things  our  customers 
have,  time  and  money,  and  they 
don’t  like  spending  either."  In  the 
early  1950s,  McDonald’s,  Burger 
King  and  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken 
began  to  take  their  modern  form.  Of 
those  early  chains,  only  Wimpy 
(which,  though  originally  American, 
spread  in  Britain  and  elsewhere 
under  Lyons'  aegis)  failed  to  make 
(he  big  league. 

That  was  because  it  was  not 
American  enough.  Branded  global 
food  habits  are  almost  all  American; 
French  brandy  and  champagne 
aside.  Ethnic  restaurants  may 
abound,  but  the  transnational  fast- 
food  chains,  the  soft  drinks  and  the 
cereals  are  largely  American,  in 
style  If  not  actual  ownership.  The 
contemporaries  of  Coca-Cola,  tiie 
kalian  and  French  health  wines,  and 
later,  British  products  such  as  Vimto, 
Tizer  and  Ini  Bru  might,  under  dif- 
ferent political  and  cultural  circum- 
stances, have  triumphed  globally 
instead  of  their  American  rivals. 

But  the  customers  were  not  only 
eating  and  drinking  health  and  privi- 
lege. They  were,  and  are,  eating  and 
drinking  America.  Outside  America, 
what  was  bang  consumed  was  a 
symbol  of  the  power  and  affluence  of 


the  US.  McDonald's  local  partner  In  ] 
Japan  suggested  hamburgers  would 
in  time  transform  Japanese  from 
short  and  yellow  to  tall  and  white. 

In  eastern  Europe  the  McDonald's 
hamburger  performs  a different 
function  from  the  one  it  performs  in 
America.  In  the  latter,  it  is.  if  not  the 
food  of  the  poor,  a food  the  poor  can 
afford.  In  Russia,  it  is  the  food  of  the 
rich,  to  the  extent  that  McDonald’s 
lias  few  outlets  outside  Moscow 
because  there  are  still  too  few  capi- 
talists to  ent  tiie  product,  a report  in 
the  Washington  Post  has  revealed. 

In  the  United  States,  the  America 
being  consumed  is  the  supposedly 
simpler  and  better  America  of  (lie- 
past.  the  America  of  soda  fountains 
and  church  socials.  Or  it  is  a more 
orderly  America.  As  one  customer 
of  a Harlem  McDonald's,  quoted  by 
Prendergast,  told  a Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal writer:  “Ain't  no  hip-hop  here, 
ain’t  no  profanity.  The  picture,  the 
plants,  tiie  way  people  keep  thing, 
neat  here,  it  makes  you  feel  like 
you're  in  civilisation." 

Civilisation!  Yel  it  is  not  such  3 
joke.  The  fast-food  chains  do  repre- 
sent n kind  of  order.  They  utilise  the 
attractions  of  replication  and  com- 
mon ritual,  the  comfort  «»f  plno- 
where  staff  and  customers  km* 
their  roles,  where  there  is  in*  uncer- 
tainly. few  choices,  every 1 1 line  is  ia- 
miliar  and  known.  The  same  isiam  • 
of  products  such  as  Coca-Cola. -v 
the  company  discovered  when  >'• 
changed  the  formula.  Coca-C«l- 
drinkers.  Prendergast  say*,  mi* 
people  who  needed  reassurance 
that  some  things  would  always  s»i 
the  same.  "Classic  Coke"  had  wbr 
brought  back,  in  haste. 


WHETHER  the  worldwide 
penetration  of  American 
food  products  represent*.  | 
as  Thomas  Friedman  of  the  New  i 
York  Times  suggested  in  his  recent  I 
half-serious  but  catchy  thesis,  an 
opening  up  by  countries  to  the  inter 
national  economy,  tying  diem  to- 
gether in  a way  that  makes  it  unlikely 
they  will  make  war  on  one  another  s 
to  be  doubted.  McDonald's  is  just  s 
detail  in  such  tendencies,  not  a cause 
or  even  a symptom  of  change. 

Equally  doubtful  is  his  suggestion 
that  McDonald’s  has  achieved  some 
balance  between  global  and  local 
forces.  These  chains  could  not  es« 
without  the  linkages  between  toon 
and  local  production,  between  food 
and  skilled  cooking,  and  between 
food  and  health,  having  been  weflK- 
ened  — developments  for  wnicn 
they  are  not  responsible  but  whin* 
have  many  unhappy  consequences. 
Their  claims  to  promote  conuiiu- 

nity,  or  world  peace,  are  flimsy-  ‘ 
sofar  as  they  may  help  toward  su 
worthy  objectives,  they  usurp ' * 
religious  and  political  institute  _ 
that  ought  to  be  fulfilling  suc‘’,™. 
tions.  Soft  drinks  and  meat  cna 
offer  a notion  of  community  > 
must  have  some  connection 
the  sacramental  food  traditions 
the  past,  . , 

This  shows  how  consumption 
taken  on  some  attributes  ofrejPJJ 
as  well  as  taidng  over  some  or 
gion's  organisational  technjqu  _ 
“Our  woric  is  a religion,  rather  W» 
business,”  a Coca-Cola  execu 
said.  But  perhaps  Ray  Krj*' 
made  McDonald’s  what  it  is  too  ’ 
pinpointed  tiie  real  key  to 
"Nothing  in  the  world  will  take1 
place  of  persistence." 
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-sided  amnesty  is  key  to  crisis 


Peru’s  one 


Alain  Abellard  in  Lima 

IN  JUNE  1995,  the  Peruvian 
Congress  granted  an  amnesty 
to  all  security  officers  and  gov- 
ernment officials  who  had  violated 
human  rights  in  the  course  of  the 
government’s  15-year  fight  against 
terrorism.  Francisco  Soberou,  head 
of  Peru’s  human  rights  organisation 
Aproeh.  is  in  no  doubt  that  the  uni- 
lateral amnesty  of  those  responsible 
for  some  of  the  very  worst  acts  of  re- 
pression in  Peru  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  Tupac  Amaru  guerrillas 
went  into  action  against  the  Japan- 
ese embassy  in  the  capital,  Lima, 
last  month. 

The  text  of  the  amnesty  did  not 
Luther  with  window-dressing,  it 
simply  pardoned  all  army  and  police 
officers  who  had  been  "the  subject 
of  a complaint,  an  investigation,  a 
charge,  a trial  or  n prison  sentence". 
All  legal  proceedings  against  them 
were  immediately  dropped,  and  tiie 
few,  mostly  middle-ranking,  officers 

(already  jailed  for  human  rights 
violations  were  released. 

Peru  is  not  Guatemala,  where  the 
law  of  national  reconciliation  that 


accompanied  the  end  of  the  civil  war 
applied  to  both  camps  and  excluded 
common-law  offences  not  directly 
connected  with  the  armed  conflict 

When  a Peruvian  investigating 
magistrate  made  the  mistake  of  rul- 
ing that  the  1995  amnesty  should 
not  apply  to  tiie  massacre  of  12  men, 
three  women  and  a child  in  the 
Lima  neighbourhood  of  Barrios 
Altos  in  November  1991,  the  author- 
ities immediately  beefed  up  the 
amnesty  law  by  adding  a provision 
that  barred  judges  from  ruling  on 
its  legality  or  scope  of  application. 

Jaraina  Sinecio,  a retired  major- 
general  who  played  a key  role  In 
devising  anti-terrorist  strategy  under 
the  previous  Peruvian  president, 
Alim  Garcia,  describes  tiie  amnesty 
law  ns  “indecent".  He  is  convinced  it 
covers  actions  thnt  have  nothing  to 
do  with  military  Derations. 

‘Those  responsible  for  the  mas- 
sacre at  La  Cantata  University, 
where  nine  students  and  their  pro- 
fessor suspected  of  belonging  to  the 
Shining  Path  were  kidnapped,  tor- 
tured and  killed,  will  never  be 
brought  to  book."  he  says.  “Every- 
one knows  they  were  killed  by  the 


army  intelligence  unit,  Grupo  Colina. 
it  wasn’t  a military  operation,  but  a 
covert  action.” 

Sinecio.  too.  believes  that  this 
kind  of  injustice  partly  explains 
terrorist  actions.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  crisis,  the  leader 
of  the  Tupac  Amaru  rebels  in  the 
Lima  embassy,  Nestor  Cerpa,  lias 
repeatedly  denounced  the  lack  of 
clemency  shown  to  imprisoned  ac- 
tivists belonging  to  his  movement. 

Soberon  argues  that  (lie  govern- 
ment of  President  Alberto  Fujimori 
has  been  acting  exactly  as  if  it  were 
carrying  out  a military-style  parifi- 
cutinn  operation.  Statistics  suggest 
that  Fujimori's  policies  have  been 
paying  off:  (hanks  to  the  arrest  of 
the  main  leaders  of  the  Shining  Path 
and  Tupac  Amaru,  nnd  the  adoption 
of  special  legislation,  he  niannged  to 
bring  down  the  number  of  politically 
related  deaths  from  3.400  in  1990  to 
520  in  1995. 

But.  says  Edgardo  Caceres  of 
Aproeh.  Fujimori  refused  to  take 
into  account  the  reasons  behind  the 
guerrillas'  violent  actions  and  failed 
to  realise  that  reconciliation  was  a 
factor  in  tiie  equation. 


The  government  contends  that 
tiie  amnesty  law  has  been  counter- 
balanced by  legislation  that  allows 
those  who  repent  to  enjoy  improved 
prison  conditions  and  reductions  in 
their  sentences.  That  is  absolutely 
incorrect."  Soberon  says.  The  law 
is  an  Informer's  law,  which  has  sent 
1,200  people  to  jail." 

The  flaws  in  the  repentance  legis- 
lation nre  perfectly  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  Salvndor  Caro,  a doctor. 
After  being  forced  by  Shining  Path 
rebels  to  treut  one  of  their  injured 
men.  he  was  denounced,  charged 
with  “active  complicity  in  terrorism 
and  treason”,  and  given  a 20-year 
prison  sentence. 

His  case  was  taken  up  by  human 
rights  activists  and  imssed  on  to  a 
special  commission  responsible  for 
looking  into  miscarriages  of  justice. 
Caro  was  |>ai  cloned  and  released 
after  spending  n month  in  jail.  But 
he  was  ulso  sacked  from  the  hospi- 
tal where  he  had  worked  tor  2-1 
years.  He  is  now  looking  fur  a job. 

Corruption,  endemic  in  the  army 
and  police  force,  also  adds  to  the 
problems. 

On  top  uf  thnt.  prisoners  fre- 


quently "disappear",  and  Soberon 
says  the  use  of  torture  is  “system- 
atic'1. And  human  rights  activists  arc 
alarmed  at  the  way  industrial  unrest 
is  dealt  with  by  special  legislation 
normally  applied  only  to  terrorist- 
related  crimes. 

Ricardo  Letts,  a leftwing  activist, 
says:  “The  reason  the  intelligence 
services  proved  to  be  completely  in- 
effectual when  the  Japanese  em- 
bassy was  attacked  was  that  they 
were  taken  by  surprise.  They 
couldn't  see  it  coining  because  they 
were  more  concerned  with  keeping 
tabs  oil  political  opponents  and 
trade -unimi  activists  than  on 
terrorists." 

Caceres  points  out  that  while  the 
Shining  Path  and  Tupac  Amaru  may 
have  been  defeated  militarily,  the 
government  lias  failed  to  destroy 
I lie  ideology  that  spawned  them  be- 
cause it  lias  never  tackled  the  root 
causes  of  armed  violence. 

He  believes  the  only  answer  is  for 
a commission  to  be  set  tip  to  exam- 
ine crimes  committed  by  all  the 
leading  players  in  the  conflict,  from 
the  army  and  security  forces  to  the 
Shining  Fall)  ami  Tiqiac  Amaru. 
"Otherwise,  what  happened  at  the 
Japanese  embassy  could  happen 
again  — in  a month,  in  a year . . 

(January  1) 


Cruel  Ugandan  rebel  group 
claims  divine  inspiration 


Political 
tension  rises 
in  Beirut 

I Ucien  George  in  Beirut 

ALTHOUGH  Lebanon  was 
promised  aid  worth  $3.2 
billion  by  a group  of  "friendly” 

! countries  hi  Washington  last 
i week,  the  predominant  feeling 
in  Beirut  as  1996  came  to  a 
1 dose  was  one  of  gloom  and 
doom.  Political  unrest  resulting 
from  breaches  of  individual 
freedoms  was  compoimded  by  a 
depressed  economy,  as  reflected 
■n  sluggish  sales  in  the  run-up  to 
■he  festive  season. 

Matters  were  only  made  worse 
when  u Syrian  minibus  was 
machine-gunned  in  a Christian 
area  on  December  18.  The 
shooting,  which  left  the  minibus 
driver  dead  and  one  passenger 
wounded,  was  the  first  serious 
incident  of  its  kind  In  six  years. 

So  far  no  group  has  claimed 
responsibility  for  the  attack.  But 
die  Lebanese  government  and 
its  Syrian  protectors,  referring  to 
, recent  remarks  by  the  Israeli 

prime  minister,  Binyamln 
i Netanyahu,  about  carrying  out 

| operations  within  Lebanon,  ac- 

cuse Israel  of  having  organised 
tiie  shooting,  ns  well  as  some 
other  less  serious  attacks.  They 
claim  its  aim  is  to  destabilise 
I-cbunon. 

The  Lebanese  president,  Ellas 
Hrnwi,  said:  “A  very  small 
minority,  manipulated  by  Israel 
or  by  others,  is  still  trying  to 
obstruct  the  internal  peace 
process."  He  once  again  rejected 
too  Israeli  proposals  — the 
Lebanon  first"  option,  whereby 
Israel  would  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Lebanon  before  doing 
any  deni  with  Syria,  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  a Jordanian -Egyptian 
Interposition  force  hi  southern 
Lebanon. 

_ Similarly,  the  Syrian  govern- 


ment newspaper  Teshrlne  has 
accused  Israel  of  “constantly 
acting  in  such  a way  as  to  desta- 
bilise Lebanon  and  thwart  its 
reconstruction  efforts”. 

Whether  it  was  the  result  of 
Israeli  manipulation  or  extreme 
Lebanese  nationalism,  tiie 
minibus  incident  provided  the 
authorities  with  an  ideal  oppor- 
tunity to  justify  a series  of  raids 
on  Christian  opposition  circles 
by  the  Lebanese  security  ser- 
vice, in  conjunction  with  its 
Syrian  counterpart,  with  little  or 
no  regard  for  legality. 

In  the  space  of  a week,  48 
members  of  the  Christian  oppo- 
sition, moat  of  them  supporters 
of  General  Michel  Aoun  or  Dory 
Chamoun’s  National  Liberal 
Party,  were  arrested.  Eleven  of 
them  are  believed  to  be  still 
behind  bars. 

The  swoop  prompted  the 
Maronlte  Christian  patriarch, 
Mpnslgnor  Nasrallnh  Sfeir,  lo  de- 
nounce in  his  Christmas  message 
“this  hounding  of  the  Lebanese, 
which  gives  them  tiie  feeling  of 
being  undesirable  in  their  own 
country;  our  society  is  divided, 


with  victor  and  vanquished, 
oppressor  and  oppressed." 

Chamoun  seems  to  have  been 
singled  out  for  blame.  He  is 
accused  of  having  recently  met 
the  Israeli  prime  minister  In  the 
Jordanian  town  of  Aqaba. 

Twenty  years  ago,  his  father 
Camille  Chamoun  liad  a similar 
encounter  with  the  then  Israeli 
prime  minister,  Yitzhak  Rabin. 
That  meeting  led  to  an  alliance 
between  Israel  and  the  Christian 
Lebanese  camp.  Today,  however, 
the  Christians  seem  to  be  in  no 
mood  to  go  down  thnt  dangerous 
road. 

Sources  within  the  Lebanese 
security  forces  say  Unit  the  aim 
of  the  crackdown  was  to  put 
ncross  two  messages.  The  first, 
aimed  at  the  Israelis,  is  that 
Lebanon  Is  not  as  cosily  desta- 
bilised as  It  was  In  the  post.  The 
second,  for  Syrian  consumption, 
is  that  tiie  Beirut  authorities  arc 
perfectly  cuppble  of  controlling 
tiie  situation.  But  then,  in 
present-day  Lebanon,  sending 
messages  to  the  Syrians  is  a 
purely  notional  exercise. 

(December  28) 


Jean  H6l6ne  in  Oulu  | 

“YOU  KNOW  ynu're  not  al- 
J.  lowed  to  ride  a bicyclcl"  tiie 
rebels  yelled  as  they  stopped  An- 
thony Opio  oil  a country  road.  The 
old  man  was  going  with  his  son  and 
grandson  to  sell  a bag  of  beans  at 
Latinyer  market. 

Without  further  ado,  the  rebels 
tied  up  the  cyclists,  dragged  them  to 
the  side  of  the  road  and  hacked  one 
foot  off  each  man.  Before  making 
off  (hey  were  careful  lo  smash  up 
the  forbidden  bicycles.  '’Without  the 
use  of  my  leg  it’s  as  ii  I was  dead," 
Opio  mumbled  as  he  lay  in  hospital 
in  Lachor,  where  he  had  been  taken 
a few  days  later  with  a horribly  in- 
fected stump. 

The  Lord’s  Resistance  Army 
(LRA),  now  as  big  a menace  as  land- 
mines are  to  Acholi  villagers  in 
northern  Uganda,  is  a strange 
Christian-inspired  guerrilla  move- 
ment that  lias  devastated  the  region 
of  Gulu  and  Kitgum  for  the  past  L0 
years.  It  is  supported  by  Sudan's  Is- 
lamist regime,  which  apparently 
wants  to  punish  Uganda  for  backing 
Christian  rebels  in  southern  Sudan. 

In  November,  bicycles  became 
(he  latest  of  Lite  LRA’s  anathemas. 
There  is  a logic  lo  its  actions,  how- 
ever repulsive  they  may  be:  a bicy- 
cle is  n fairly  rapid  means  of 
transport  for  anyone  wishing  to  tell 
the  regular  army  that  guerrillas  are 
present  in  a village. 

Bui  pig-ownei's,  too,  now  risk  am- 
putation: tiie  LRA’s  mystical  leader, 
Joseph  Kony,  has  decided  tiie  ani- 
mal is  Impure.  Deserters  say  tiie 
LRA  leadership  is  convinced  tiiat 
"anyone  who  walks  in  pig's  excre- 
ment loses  all  ardour  for  battle’*. 

Two  years  ago,  the  same  guerril- 
las used  to  slice  off  Aclioll  villagers’ 
lips,  noses  or  ears  to  discourage 
them  from  joining  the  Ugandan 
army  at  a time  when  it  was  trying  to 
recruit  local  militiamen. 

The  "Lord’s  fighters”  npw  have 


siiili  ft  un'rihU-  rcfiutuiiun  that  wlu-n 
they  are  known  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
ol  Gulu  villagers  flout!  into  the  town 
lor  safety.  Fieru  Corli,  the  chief  doc- 
tor at  Lachor  hospital,  says:  Tn  all 
niy  35  years  here,  I've  never  seen 
such  terrified  people.” 

Kidnapping  is  another  LRA  spe- 
ciality. In  mid-December,  a column 
of  guerrillas  is  believed  to  have 
crossed  into  Sudan  with  300 
teenagers  they  had  kidnapped,  in- 
tending to  re-educate  and  train 
them  for  armed  combat. 

Tiie  story  told  by  Julius  Olim. 
aged  19,  is  typical;  'They  arrested  me 
as  I was  going  lo  school  and  forced 
me  to  follow  litem  and  carry  their 
equipment.  We  walked  for  days. 
Those  who  couldn't  keep  going  or  ] 
who  tried  to  escape  were  shot. 

“We  finally  arrived  at  the  Kit 
camp  in  Sudan.  They  gave  us  guns 
and  told  us  how  to  use  them.  They 
also  harangued  us,  saying  that  with 
the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  were 
going  to  liberate  the  Acholi  and 
Lango  peoples  from  the  domination 
of  Museveni  Ithe  Ugandan  presi- 
dent!, who  had  plundered  their 
herds.  Then  we  were  moved  back 
into  Uganda.  One  day  tiie  army  at- 
tacked our  camp  and  I fled.  1 waft 
nble  to  get  back  to  my  village.  But 
now  the  village  has  been  evacuated 
because  people  are  afraid  the  rebels 
will  come  and  take  revenge  for  my 
escape." 

For  a long  time,  the  LRA  rebels 
were  In  league  with  the  villagers, 
who  are  Acholis  and  Langos  like 
themselves.  But  the  atrocities  they 
carried  out  have  alienated  the  popu- 
lation, and  they  have  to  use  terrorist 
methods  to  operate  safely. 

"It's  our  own  children  who  are 
doing  this  to  us!"  laments  an  .old. 
man.  His  opinion  is  shared  by  most 
Acholis.  who  are  torn  between  tribal 
solidarity  and  condemnation  of  tiie 
kinsmen  who  have  caused  them 
terrible  suffering. 

(December  28) 
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Shamans  breathe  life  into  cave  art 


Emmanuel  de  Roux 

Lbs  Chamanes  De  La  Pr6hlstoire 
Jean  Oct  las  and 
□avid  Lewis-Williams 
Seull  120pp  249  franca 

L ES  CHAMANES  De  U Pr6- 
hlstoirc  (The  Shamans  Of 
Prehistory)  is  a book  that  is 
bound  to  cause  controversy.  It  ad- 
vances new  solutions  to  questions 
that  have  been  debated  for  more 
than  100  years:  why  did  our  distant 
ancestors  leave  drawings  in  deep, 
pitch-dark  caves?  What  do  the  rock 
paintings  mean? 

The  authors  bring  together  their 
areas  of  specialised  knowledge, 
jean  Clottcs  is  a distinguished 
French  prohislorian  and  expert  on 
cave  art.  The  South  African  archae- 
ologist David  lewis- Williams  has 
spent  years  studying  the  art  and 
beliefs  of  the  Bushmen,  one  of  the 
remaining  hunter-gatherer  commu- 
nities In  Ihc  world. 

What  prompted  the  authors  to 
reinterpret  prehistoric  art  was  a se- 
ries of  recent  discoveries,  in  particu- 
lar the  Cosquer  and  Chauvet  caves 
in  France  and  the  Foz  C6a  site  in 
Portugal,  which  have  undermined 
some  of  the  best-established  theo- 
ries on  the  subject. 

! The  earliest  explanation  of  rock 
paintings  and  carvingB  was  straight- 
forward: they  had  no  purpose  other 
than  the  decoration  of  prehistoric 
"homes".  The  authority  who  in  1864 
wrote  that  "the  leisure  of  the  easy 
life  gives  birth  to  art"  clearly  be- 
lieved in  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau's 
notion  of  the  “noble  savage”. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  | 
anachronistic  theory  of  art  for  arts 
sake  was  abandoned,  for  it  Med  to 
explain  why  paintings  were  exe- 
cuted in  deep  meandering  caves,  far 
from  areas  of  habitation.  Prehistori- 
ans such  as  Salomon  Reinach  began 
to  promote  the  idea  of  totemism. 

Ethnological  research  showed 
there  might  be  a correlation  be- 
tween human  groups  and  animal  or 
vegetable  species.  Such  groups  wor- 
shipped and  identified  with  their 
totem.  But  that  did  not  explain  why 
aoinials  were  often  depicted  with 


Animal  magic  ...  a bison  hi  the  Chauvet  caves,  an  Image  frequently  represented  in  wall  paintings 


wounds  caused  by  projectiles. 
Surely  that  was  incompatible  with 
the  respect  due  to  a totem? 

Reinach  himself  eventually  aban- 
doned his  explanation  and  devised 
tiie  theory  of  the  “magic  of  hunt- 
ing". Primitive  man  thought  that 
certain  practices  could  affect  the 
course  of  events.  Representing  an 
animal  was  a way  of  dominating  it 

Magic  ceremonies,  performed  in 
secret  but  given  a visual  expression, 
had  three  main  aims:  they  set  out  to 
increase  the  number  of  animals 
hunted  and  killed,  improve  the 
fertility  of  edible  species,  and  help 
destroy  large  predators. 

Those  who  believed  magic  to  be 
the  fundamental  driving  force  be- 
hind cave  art  remained  in  the  major- 
ity until  the  fifties,  when  Andr6 
Leroi-Gourhan  demolished  their 
altractive  theoretical  edifice.  He 
pointed  out  that  only  a tiny  per- 
centage of  animals  showed  any  sign 
of  having  been  hit  by  a weapon.  Sex- 
I uai  allusions  were  even  more  rare. 


And  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
hands  stencilled  on  to  cave  walls,  or 
the  human  or  grotesque  figures  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  “natural" 
world? 

Leroi-Gourhan  and  his  colleague 
Annette  Laniing-Emperaire  offered 
a different  explanation.  The  enve 
itself  was  a structured  space:  its 
spatial  organisation  was  well 
thought  out.  Paintings  were  posi- 
tioned in  the  cave  in  relation  to 
entrances,  dead  ends  and  other 
topographical  features. 

It  was  no  coincidence  that  the 
most  frequently  represented  ani- 
mals were  bison  and  horses,  or  that 
they  were  accompanied  by  other 
species  according  to  very  specific 
rules.  After  drawing  up  an  exhaus- 
tive inventory,  Leroi-Gourhan 
posited  the  existence  of  a binary 
system  of  sexual  symbolism,  which 
brought  together  bisons  (the  female 
pole)  and  horses  (the  male  pole), 
and  which  was  reiterated  by  geo- 
metrical signs  (a  long  thin  sign  rep- 


resented the  penis,  and  a thick  sign 
the  vulva). 

As  research  into  palaeolithic  art 
continued,  this  structuralist  ap- 
proach came  in  for  mounting  criti- 
cism. The  drawings  did  no  doubt 
represent  a system  of  myths  and 
ideas,  but  in  no  way  did  that  explain 
why  they  were  executed  in  deep 
caves. 

The  sexual  typology  was  based 
on  subjective  criteria.  Why  would 
the  Magdalenian  hunter  have  cho- 
sen the  bison,  whose  male  attrib- 
utes he  conscientiously  depicted,  to 
symbolise  the  female?  And  did  not 
the  dividing  up  of  caves  into  distinct 
areas  also  depend  on  rather  over- 
subjective  criteria? 

As  it  turns  out,  Leroi-Gourhan’s 
somewhat  rigid  chronological  clas- 
sification of  how  styles  evolved  has 
been  invalidated  by  the  Chauvet 
datings  so  far  carried  out.  The 
Leroi-Gourhan  school  did  however 
have  a beneficial  effect  on  the  study 
of  cave  art  The  importance  of  the 
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cave  in  terms  of  choice  and,  proba- 
bly, meaning  can  no  longer  be 
challenged."  write  Clottes  and 
Lewis-Williams. 

"The  way  drawings  are  positioned 
on  the  rock  depending  on  its  relief 
and  topography  has  become  a funda- 
mental element  of  modern  research. 
The  choice  of  animal  species  obeys 
a logic  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  they  are  edible  or  not  It  is 
now  clear  that  some  animals  were 
preferred  and  others  spurned  ac- 
cording to  cultural  criteria." 

What  those  criteria  were  remains 
a mystery.  Should  all  attempts  atin- 
teipretation  be  abandoned?  Clones 
and  Lewis-Williams  think  not  They 
see  a parallel  between  cave  art  and 
shamanism. 

Shamanism  is  a system  of  beliefs 
that  includes  healing  techniques, 
rituals  designed  to  affect  events 
(hunting)  and  the  elements  (had 
weather) , prophecy,  witchcraft,  and 
the  possibility  of  communicating 
with  spirits.  Trances,  which  can  be 
produced  in  various  ways,  are  the 
means  used  by  shamans  to  take  on 
those  powers. 

The  authors  point  out  that  all  cul- 
tures, including  those  of  the  palaeo- 
lithic period,  have  been  familiar 
with  the  distorted  state  of  con- 
sciousness that  often  produces  art. 
One  such  culture  is  that  of  the 
hunter-gatherers:  there  is  a parallel 
between  the  shamanistic  art  of  San 
Bushmen  in  South  Africa,  which 
was  thoroughly  studied  in  the  10th 
and  20th  centuries,  and  examples  of , 
palaeolithic  art  studied  in  Europe. 

On  both  continents  — and  both , 
today  and  in  the  distant  past  - ', 
"paintings  and  engravings  doooltty 1 
resent  real  animals  that  are  hunted  • 
for  food  in  an  actual  landscape;  piher 
they  are  visions  drawn  from  the  sub 
terranean  world  of  spirits  because-/ 
their  supernatural  powers  and  abifr; 

1 to  help  the  shamans." 
t Clottes  and  Lewis-Williams's  the 
t ory.  which  is  backed  up  by  much 
- ethnological  and  neuropsychical 
evidence,  is  based  on  a detailed 1 
3 knowledge  of  dozens  of  "sanctuar- 
r ies".  It  is  a tempting  hypothesis,  and , 
3 one  that  has  been  elaborated  wj» 
t great  erudition  and  enthusiasm.  But , 
E that  will  not  prevent  some  people 
r from  trying  to  shoot  it  down  in  ^ 
y flames. 

e (December  13) 


Breaking  Bordeaux’s  slave-trade  taboo 
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THE  French  slave  trade  reached 
its  peak  during  lire  Age  of 
i Enlightenment.  Hie  organisation  of 
' this  “superior  branch  of  com- 
merce", as  it  was  described  at  the 
j time  by  the  Bordeaux  chamber  of 
I commerce,  was  not  easy. 

One  difficulty  was  the  difference 
in  value  of  a negro  and  of  raw  sugar 
; in  lenns  of  a ship's  internal  capacity. 
The  discrepancy  meant  that  traders 
had  to  use  more  ships  for  the  direct 
transport  of  sugar  from  the  Antilles 
lu  France  than  on  lire  so-called 
"triangular"  trade  route,  which  re- 
quired ships  to  [ml  in  at  African 
purls  to  lake  on  their  cargoes  of 
slaves. 

Another  problem  was  the  huge 
I expense  of  filling  out  a slave  ship, 
[ which  required  several  different 
traders  to  pool  (heir  resources. 


They  also  had  to  find  an  insurer,  as 
well  as  a captain  and  crew  prepared 
to  embark  on  a long  and  perilous 
voyage. 

The  proportion  of  male  and  female 
slaves  was  not  left  to  chance  either  If 
too  many  women  were  taken  to  the 
colonies,  they  would  be  likely  to  re- 
produce, and  the  resulting  increase 
in  the  black  population  would  be  I 
prejudicial  to  the  slave  trade. 

These  and  many  other  equally  in- 
structive and  fascinating  details  are 
to  he  found  in  Eric  Saugera's  excel- 
lent book,  Bordeaux,  Port  Ndgrier. 
Coming  after  pioneering  work  on 
the  slave-trade  economy  by  histori- 
ans such  as  Jean  Tarrade  and  Serge 
Daget,  Saugera's  discussion  of  tire 
Issue  is  particularly  Interesting  be- 
cause it  breaks  n taboo:  Bordeaux 
was  one  of  the  main  French  slnve 
ports  from  the  17th  to  the  19th  cen- 
tury. and  briefly  (1802-04)  overtook 
Nantes  as  the  one  with  lire  biggest 
volume  of  trade. 

But  whereas  Nantes  has  acknowl- 
edged Its  stave-trading  past  — ■ it 
mounted  an  exhibition  on  the  sub- 
ject four  years  ago  — there  is,  as 
Saugera  puts  it,  “a  blank"  in  the  his- 
toriography- of  Bordeaux.  Apart 


from  a few  black-painted  masks 
representing  tire  heads  of  slaves  on 
the  facades  of  buildings  in  Rue 
Fernand-Philippart  and  on  the 
quais,  the  city's  18th  century  man- 
sions give  no  hint  of  what  some  of 
their  former  occupants  were  up  to. 

It  is  not  widely  known,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a slave  market  used  to  be 
held  in  Place  de  la  Bourse.  Saugera 
shows  that  during  the  period  under 
consideration  some  500  slave  expe- 
ditions were  organised  out  of  Bor- 
deaux, resulting  in  the  deportation 
of  130,000-150,000  captives  from  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa  to 
French  islands  across  the  Atlantic 
and  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  city's  collective  amnesia 
today  mirrors  the  clear  conscience 
of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade.  Working  conditions  in 
the  colonies  were  deemed  too 
harsh  for  freemen. 

France's  prosperity  was  closely 
bound  up  will  the  prosperity  of  its 
colonies,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
1763  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  ended 
the  Seven  Years  War.  France  gave 
ground  in  India,  ceded  WeBt 
Louisiana  to  Spain  and  let  the  British 
have  Senegal  and  Canada.  But  it  pre- 


ferred to  take  control  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles  because  of  the  guaranteed 
supply  of  tropical  products,  which 
were  in  increasing  demand. 

But  there  were  also  people  who 
attempted  to  justify  the  slave  trade 
on  rational  ideological  grounds, 
claiming,  for  example,  that  France 
was  doing  Africans  a service  by 
“rescuing"  them  from  the  barbarity 
of  petty  tyrants. 

And  anyway,  were  they  really 
human  beings?  Even  Montesquieu, 
who  was  well  known  for  his  militant 
opposition  to  slavery,  came  out  with 
some  pretty  questionable  theories 
in  his  1748  book,  De  UEsprit  Des 
Lois  CThe  Spirit  Of  Laws) . He  wrote, 
among  other  things,  that  the  mind 
is  less  offended  by  slavery  in  coun- 
tries “where  heat  enervates  the 
body”,  and  that  "almost  all  the  Peo_ 
pie  of  the  south  are  to  some  extent 
in  a violent  state  unless  they  are 
slaves1'. 

Following  an  uprising  in  St 
Domingue  (present-day  Haiti),  the 
Convention  abolished  slavery 
1794.  It  was:  brought  back'  by,. 
Napoleon  in  1802,  but  prohibited 
Louis  XVIII  in  1814. ‘.this 
because  tire  British,  whb  had  0 - 
lawed  slavery  jn  1807,  were!  mie,  as 
victors,  t6  lay  down  tire  law. 

Their  motives  were  ap^fng 


humanitarian.  But  they  were  able  to 
draw  on  an  abundant  and  easily  ex- 
ploited pool  of  labour  in  India,  and 
therefore  needed  slaves  less  than 
rival  powers.  The 
ened  by  the  abolition  of  the  sbve 
trade,  while  the  British  found  a 
substitute  In  the  coolie  trade. 

However,  French  sl^e-traders 
continued  to  operate  iUegatiyo^o 
Bordeaux  and,  above  all,  Nanh* 
Nantes'  history  as  a slave  por 

charted  by  Olivier  P^-Grenond 

leau  in  L'Argent  De  LaTraite  (Slave- 

Trade  Money).  It  is  8 being 
economic  failure.  Despi 
France's  biggest  centre  of  » 

trading  the  city  never  took  01 

economically.  The  anthoc  co"^ 
that  Nantes  remained 
Idealised  image 

Rdgime  at  least  “though 

to  some  extent  until 

It  were  unable  to  exorcise  the  core 

of-blackgold”^emher  29)  | 
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Protests  Show  the 
Gentle  Side  of  Serbs 


COMMENT 

Jim  Hoagiand 

THE  peaceful  protests  that 
have  filled  the  snowy  streets 
of  Belgrade  for  weeks  have 
caused  U.S.  and  West  European 
governments  to  reassess  their  once 
close  working  partnership  with 
Serbia's  political  boss,  Slobodan 
Milosevic.  That  is  n good  first  step. 

But  the  brave  challenge  that  Serb 
pensioners,  workers,  students  and 
nlliers  have  mounted  to  Milosevic’s 
rule  should  also  bring  a broader 
reflection  in  the  West  about  the  nar- 
row, manipulative  nud  inadequate 
responses  from  the  outside  world  to 
the  Balkan  crises  of  the  1990s. 

The  street  protests  change  a per- 
ception abroad  of  Serbs  as  a mono- 
lithic. irrational  and  loathsome  tribe 
ruled  by  ancient  hatreds  and  blood 
lusts.  In  showing  their  divisions,  the 
Stabs  have  also  shown  an  essential 
decency  that  the  demands  of  war  and 
ethnic  solidarity  had  obscured. 

Media  coverage  and  official  con- 
demnations rightly  focused  over  dial 
period  on  rape  camps,  summary 
mass  executions  and  the  forced 
evacuations  of  entire  cities  inhabited 
by  Bosnian  Muslims  as  the  defining 
expressions  of  Serb  nationalism. 
The  open  opposition  now  to  Milo- 
sevic's dictatorial  rule  and  his 
attempt  to  nullify  local  election 
lo>ses  cannut  erase  those  images. 


But  the  protests  show  that  there 
are  other  expressions  of  Serb 
nationalism.  One  valuable  by- 
product of  tiie  gathering  showdown 
between  Milosevic  and  die  protest- 
ers could  be  r broader  understand- 
ing in  die  outside  world  of  what 
nationalism  is,  and  is  not,  in  Ure  in- 
terconnected, interfaced  world  of 
the  end  of  the  millennium. 

That  complex  subject  is 
addressed  in  a new  essay  by  Robert 
H.  Wiehe,  professor  of  history  at 
Northwestern  University,  in  the 
winter  issue  of  World  Policy  Jour- 
nal. lu  it.  Wiehe  recalls  diat  at  the 
dawn  of  the  20th  century,  "National- 
ism was  a liberal  promise  of  free- 
dom and  fulfillment  for  countless 
millions."  But  over  the  next  10 
decades  it  “fell  into  bad  company," 
Wiehe  observes.  Even  worse,  “it 
came  to  be  seen  as  the  very  anti- 
thesis of  a conviction  that  modern 
weaponry,  global  economics  and 
planetary  ecology  made  increas- 
ingly urgent:  the  universality  of  the 
human  condition."  Wiehe  offers  this 
useful  definition  of  nationalism:  "A 
political  expression  of  lire  desire 
among  people  who  believe  they 
hnve  a common  ancestry  and  a com- 
mon destiny  to  govern  themselves 
in  a place  peculiarly  identified  with 
their  history  and  its  fulfillment." 

Americans  increasingly  came  to 
see  others'  nationalism  as  irrational, 
destructive  or  inconvenient,  espe- 
cially us  U.S.  interests  in  global  eco- 


***** 


Serb  opposition  leader  Vuk  Draskovic  (centre)  with  supporters  in  Belgrade  Inst  week  photo  VANN^BEH^ytr 


the  eighth  of  his  nine  lives,  in  large 
part  because  he  lost  tire  war  lu 
Croatia,  faded  lo  SWure  a clenr  vk. 
tury  in  Bosmn  nn(|  W|.t.ckc.d  Serbia's 
once  healthy  economy. 

He  still  has  enough  police  ami 
military  muscle  to  clear  the  streets 
and  slay  in  office  a while  longer.  But 
Serbia  and  history  seem  fo  have 
used  h-m  H|>  ami  will  soon  spit  him 
out.  Hie  protests  are  catalvst  and 

testimony  to  that  nutenme.  ' 

llu-  Serbs  win  then  deckle  what 
kuul  of  nation  they  will  be  next.  The 
gem  e uprising  of  December  shows 
that  their  options  — and  those  of  lire 

in-  "ot  dictated 

irrevocably  by  ancient  hatreds. 


noinics  and  fostering  international 
political  stability  grew.  Tire  breakup 
of  the  Soviet  empire  briefly  restored 
the  luster  of  political  nationalism,  as 
Central  Europe  emerged  from  occu- 
lialiuu.  Hut  wars  in  lire  former 
Soviet  republics  and  lire  bluotly 
breakup  of  Yugoslavia  quickly  made 
nationalism  a dirty  word  again. 

lire  atrocities  committed  by  Serb 
forces  against  the  Bosnians  turned 
Serb  nationalism  ink>  a handy  (oul 
that  milsidcrs  used  to  justify  pn- 
culiceived  upinimis.  Those  wlin 
demanded  intervention  to  slop  lire 
human  suffering  said  that  an  insa- 
tiable drive  for  a Greater  Serbia  had 
to  be  met  by  outside  force.  That  view 


turned  out  lo  be  light,  if  somewhat 
overstated.  Thuse  whu  opposed  in- 
tervention cited  lire  ancient  hatreds 
nud  implacable  nationalisms  of  the 
Balkans  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  he  foollinrdy  to  intervene. 

General  Barry  McCaffrey  (now 
the  Clinton  administration's  drug 
czar)  told  Congress  in  1992  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  concluded 
that  it  would  take  a year  of  nirstrikes 
to  lame  Serbia  in  an  operation  that 
would  Ire  more  difficult  than  fight- 
ing guerrillas  in  Vietnam,  in  fact  it 
touk  a handbill  or  Natu  airstrikes 
and  a blitzkrieg  by  Croatia's  small 
I army  in  19yf>  to  bring  Milosevic  to 
I the  peace  table.  He  seems  tn  be  on 


U.S.  Holds  Key  to  Ban  of  Land  Mines  I Syria  Bomb  Attack  Kills  11 


Dana  Priest 

THE  international  campaign  lo 
ban  anti-pei-sonnel  land  mines  is 
at  a crossroads,  and  President  Clin- 
ton could  determine  which  way  it 
goes. 

He  is  set  to  decide  whether  to  join 
several  dozen  countries  led  by 
Canada  that  will  begin  next  month  to 
craft  an  international  treaty  banning 
the  use,  export,  production  and 
stockpiling  of  anti-personnel  mines. 
Although  China  and  Russia  say  they 
will  not  sign,  supporters  of  the  treaty 
said  it  would  be  a quick  first  step 
toward  worldwide  ban  of  the  contro- 
versial weapons  estimated  to  wound 
or  kill  500  persons  each  week. 

The  alternative  for  Clinton  is  to 
adopt  a slower  approach  supported 
by  the  Pentagon  and  many  in  the 
White  House.  It  calls  for  negotiating 
a ban  through  the  U.N.  Conference 
on  Disarmament  in  search  of  a 
broad  consensus  shared  by  Beijing 
and  Moscow,  even  though  that  is 
likely  to  take  years  to  achieve. 

About  50  countries  have  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  faster  but 
tess-lncluslve  Canadian  effort; 
known  as  the  Ottawa  Conferenced 
Backers  include  Afghanistan,  An- 
gola  and  Cambodia,  which  all  have 

^ tuUB  mine  Problems. 

. The  goal  is  to  write  a legally  bind- 
ing treaty  that  would  be  signed  ;in 
December  by  as  many  countries  as 
Possible.  Supporters  hope  the 
agreement  will  stigmatize  the 
weapons,  and  other  countries  even: 
tually  would  feel  compelled  to  signt 
wo.  A first  working  session  is  set  for 
February  in  Vienna.  Belgium,  Nor- 


way and  Switzerland  have  offered  to 
host  follow-up  meetings. 

China  ami  Russia  already  have 
indicated  they  would  not  sign,  Cana- 
dian and  U.S.  officials  say.  Support- 
ers say  that  if  Washington  bows  out, 
the  pressure  will  be  off  other  wary 
countries,  such  as  Britain  and 
France,  to  participate. 

“We're  not  trying  to  capture  the 
entire  world,  but  establish  a moral 
authority,"  said  Robert  Lawson,  a top 
Canadian  disarmament  official.  “It 
would  be  important  to  have  the  U.S. 
on  board.  It  would  turn  the  tide." 

The  second  track  through  the 
Conference  on  Disarmament,  a fa- 
mously slow  body,  aims  to  create  a 
ban  that  all  member  countries  would 
sign.  Critics  and  supporters  alike  ac- 
knowledge that  it  could  take  years 
to  reach  even  a narrow  agreement 

The  Clinton  administration  is  split 
on  the  subject,  “in  introspective  dis- 
array," as  one  disarmament  official 
put  it.  Some  in  the  State  Department 
favor  lending  U.S.  prestige  to  tiie 
Canadian  effort  But  Clinton  in  tiie 
past  has  taken  his  cue  on  the  issue 
from  the  Pentagon,  which  favors  the 
slower  approach.  Pentagon  officials 
declined  to  discuss  their  views. 

Members  of  the  National  Security 
Council  are  said  to  be  leaning  to- 
ward the  Pentagon’s  view.  But  a 
high-ranking  NSC  official  sug- 
gested recently  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  pursue  both  tracks 
simultaneoysly  by  giving  rhetorical 
support  to  the  Ottawa  Conference 
without  committing  to  sign  a treaty. 

“Ottawa  gives  an  impulse  to  the 
goal  iye  ultimately  support,-  the  offi- 
cial, said.  “Our  aim  is  to  take  advan- 


tage of  the  leadership  and  priority 
the  Canadians  have  given  to  move 
toward  our  objective  and  to  find  a 
way  to  involve  more  countries"  to 
sign  onto  a ban,  the  official  said. 

The  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions that  have  led  the  international 
campaign  fear  a two-track  strategy 
by  the  United  States  would  be  harm- 
ful. “All  kinds  of  countries  silting  on 
the  fence"  will  be  able  to  continue 
waiting  while  “it  will  quickly  be  per- 
ceived that  the  United  States  is 
putting  all  its  diplomatic  clout  into 
the  [Conference  on  Disarmament] 
process,"  said  Stephen  Goose,  direc- 
tor of  Human  Rights  Watch  arms 
control  project 

Activists  who  fear  Clinton  is  lean- 
ing toward  the  slower  route  say  their 
best  hope  is  that  he  may  not  make  a 
final  derision  until  Ills  new  foreign 
policy  team  is  confirmed.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  team  appear  to  be  com- 
mitted to  banning  land  mirie^sponer 
rather  than  later,  activists  believe. 

Madeleine  K.  Albright,  the  U.S. 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nqtion^ 
who  has  been  nominated  tq'be  the 
next  secretary  of  state,  has  been  i 
strong  proponent  of  a bon.  forjnei* 
Sen.  WiD lam  & Cohen  (R-Maine); 
nominated  to  bq , secretary,  of  ;d6 
fense,  .ypted  for.  a limited  ban 
adopted  by  Congress  recently.  : 

"There, are  an  estimated  110  million 
land  mines hi tiiegroUndiflOijcounT 
tries,  and'  mp?t  of  their  victims  ,ar^ 
civilian's.  ,Lan$ . fhlnes  are  popular 
among  armie^  and  In^urgeri'cles:.^ 
cause  theyiare. cheap  to  buy  out  ex- 
pensive to  clear.  At  least  29  U.N.  ahd 
NATO  troops  hove,  heep  killed 
mines  in  Bosnia,  and  255  wounded.,  j 


John  Lancaster  in  Cairo 

BREAKING  its  customary 
silence  on  matters  of  Inter- 
nal security,  Syria  acknowledged 
that  11  people  were  killed  and 
42  wounded  in  a bomb  attack  on 
a crowded  bus  in  Damascus  last 
week.  The  government  blamed 
the  attack  on  Israel. 

In  a brief  statement  to  Syria's 
official  news  agency,  a govern- 
ment spokesman  said  the  bomb 
exploded  a few  minutes  after  the 
vehicle  left  a Damascus  bus 
terminal  around  noon,  filled 
with  passengers  bound  for'New 
Year's  Eve  celebrations  with 
relatives  in  other  cities. 

The  explosion  followed  several 
attacks  on.  Syrians  last  moiith  in  ' 
Lebanon,  where  Syria  keeps  ; 
35,000  troopB,  arid  came  at  a | 
time  of  growing  tension  between  > 
Syria  and  Israel  oyer  the  break-  , 
dowplh  Middle  East  peace  nego- 
tiations. Syria’s  accusation  of 
Israeli  involvement  Lti  the  attack . 
—which'wbuldafnounttoan  act; 
of  war — marks  d fur  therdeteri-  [ 
oration  In  the  t^ldtiopahlp  b^-  p J 

tween thet&b eneiplea.;  r < 

/ !*Tbls  terrorist,  cojwhf dly  irntf1  ) 
criminal  netionebraeq  ^fithintbe  j 
. framework  df  threats  laimchod, : ' 


!*Thls  terrorist*  cajwhfdly  iutd 1 j 
criminal  aefionebrae^  ^fithintbe  j 
. frapiewbr^df threats  launch bd, : 
recentiy  by  r^ra^  oTficU^  that1'  j 
’ aim  titkflllpg  the  peace  pfaceasi ”j 
ihe&rian  spokesman  l.'-i.  \ 

repor. : 


InHh^p8  autocratic  government, 
led  by  President  Hafez  Assad, 
normally  does  not  comment  on 
reports  of  internal  unrest.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  done  so  this  time 
only  after  reports  of  the  blast 
began  to  filter  out  through  inter- 
national  news  agencies. 

Assad  has  notfaced  a serious 

£ !SLthri*t,,we  8,1  “Prising 

^ rs*an,lc  fundamental- 
wts  in  the  earty  1080s.  Last 
spring,  however,  mysterious 
explosions  were  reported  in 

“d  Lawda' 

°nIflie  ^Jf^ferranean  coast 
miHfheihborin^Lebanon  Iast 

month,  gunmen  fired  on  a 

T^i^re^8terTd  minlbus  near 
tiorth  of 
^ Syri™  driver 
flnt^i,r*n8a  passenger,  ac- 
cording to  Arabic  press  tepo^ts. 
In  a second  in^d^nt  the 
djtyj  a bqmlidSohiited  ^ara 
Syrian  IrttelUgenc^pnstln 
^P°JvW.?Prth&rn  Lebanon. 
[•W?  ^ylan  intetfigehce  officers  ■ 

^wapokesnum  said  ; 
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Floods  rise  to  (lie  roofs  of  houses  In  Arfooga,  California 
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Thousands  Stranded  by  Northwest  Floods 


Ann  Primes  In  8an  Francisco 

TENS  OF  thousands  of  Northern  | 
California  residents  remained 
stranded  last  weekend  as  swollen 
rivers  taxed  the  state’s  vast  flood- 
control  system,  causing  levees  to 
break  and  release  torrents  of 
muddy  water  into  rural  communi- 
ties in  the  Central  Valley. 

President  Clinton  approved  fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  for  37  coun- 
ties in  California  and  for  13  In  Idaho 
as  people  throughout  die  Pacific 
Northwest  tried  to  mop  up  after 
more  than  a week  of  stormy 
weather. 

Warm  winds  and  heavy  rain 
melted  die  winter  snowpack  in  the 
region's  mountains,  turning  cliffs 
into  waterfalls  and  flooding  valleys. 
The  storms  were  blamed  for  23 
deaths  in  a five-state  area. 

Precipitation  was  negligible  in 
California,  but  there  could  be  sprin- 
kles ahead.  'The  weather  forecast  is 
for  showers;  that's  less  than  rain. 
We're  looking  ahead  to  several  days 


that  may  not  be  dry,  but  It’s  not  get- 
ting worse,"  said  Dan  McCanta  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Services  in 
Yolo  County.  People  there  had  to  be 
evacuated  when  the  Sacramento 
River  overflowed  its  banks. 

Emergency  officials  also  were 
busy  in  Stanislaus  County  south  of 
Sacramento,  where  the  Tuolumne 
River  turned  vast  expanses  of 
farmland  near  Modesto  into  what 
one  area  resident  described  as  “a 
lake.” 

State  officials  continued  emer- 
gency efforts  in  Yuma  Rnd  Sutter 
counties,  where  more  than  100,000 
people  were  evacuated  and  the 
towns  of  Olivehurst  and  Marysville 
were  practically  submerged.  Rescue 
teams  went  from  “spot  to  spot"  by 
helicopter  and  boat  to  pluck  resi- 
dents from  rooftops  as  the  water 
rose,  according  to  Steve  Martarano 
of  the  California  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Services. 

Martarano  attributed  most  of  the 
flooding  to  the  failure  of  levees, 
which,  with  reservoirs,  dams,  chan- 


nels and  bypasses,  are  designed  to 
control  the  flow  of  water  through 
the  farmland  of  the  Central  and  San  | 
Joaquin  valleys  and  on  to  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  and  ultimately  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

As  the  snow  from  the  Sierra 
melts  and  flows  into  reservoirs  and 
rivers,  dam  operators  must  release 
water  to  allow  reservoirs  to  absorb 
runoff  but  not  spill  so  much  that 
they  cause  more  flooding. 

Residents  of  San  Joaquin  County 
were  evacuated  when  a levee  there 
broke  and  the  San  Joaquin  River 
overflowed,  threatening  the  city  of 
Stockton.  To  help  save  Stockton 
from  flooding,  officials  planned  to 
punch  a hole  in  the  levee  to  divert 
water  to  unpopulated  areas.  Other 
levees  had  been  breached  last  week 
in  similar  efforts  lo  spare  populated 
areas. 

A few  residents  of  Guerneville 
were  permitted  to  return  home  to 
begin  cleanup  as  the  Russian  River 
receded,  but  tens  of  thousands  of 
others  were  stuck. 


New  Yorkers  Regain  Mean  Streets 


COMMENT 

Richard  Cohan 

THE  CAR  was  parked  on  East 
84th,  near  the  corner  of  Park 
Avenue,  and  in  the  window  was  a 
sign  that  said,  “No  Radio."  At  one 
time,  such  signs  were  common  in 
New  York  — “No  Radio."  “No  Noth- 
ing," "Everything  Stolen”  — but  it 
had  been  a long  time  since  I had 
seen  one.  I crossed  the  street  to  get 
a better  look.  Ah,  Virginia  tags.  I 
guess  they  hadn’t  heard. 

But  how  could  they  not?  A won- 
derful thing  has  happened  to  New 
York.  It  has  rolled  back  the  years.  In 
terms  of  murder,  it's  1908  — the 
year  1 left  for  Washington  — but  it 
feels  like  the  1950s,  which  is  about 
ns  far  bock  as  I remember,  when 
crime  was  an  inconvenience,  like 
the  weather  — and  not  a mortal 
threat  that  circumscribed  your  life, 
New  York  was  never  all  that  safe  — 
this  is  Gotham  City,  after  all  — but 
rarely  lias  It  been  as  dangerous  as  it 
recently  was. 

Hie  change  has  been  dramatic, 
virtually  miraculous  and  — to  be 
perfectly  honest  — a bit  inexplica- 
ble. The  mayor,  Rudolph  Giuliani,  is 
a former  prosecutor  who  Just  hates 
the  bad  guys.  He  appointed  a police 
commissioner,  Wiliam  Bratton, 
who  started  to  make  “quality  of  life" 


arrests.  No  drinking  on  the  streets 
— that  sort  of  thing.  Earlier,  as  the 
chief  of  the  transit  police.  Bratton 
had  arrested  fare  jumpers  and 
learned  something  amazing:  A large 
number  of  them  were  armed.  Arrest 
them  for  jumping  a subway  turnstile 
and  you  get  them  before  they  com- 
mit an  armed  robbery. 

Bratton  is  the  police  commish  no 
more,  but  the  cops  stilt  practice 
what^  he  preached  and  crime 
remains  amazingly  low.  Lots  of 
people,  especially  the  police,  credit 
the  police  — and  maybe  they  are 
right.  Otiiers  point  to  dumb  luck, 
trends  in  drug  trafficking  (fewer 
turf  wars)  and  demographics  — a 
dip  in  tiie  number  of  young  men  in 
the  population. 

Still,  demographics  can’t  explain 
everything.  Crime  is  down  almost 
uniformly  and  even  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  a virtually  inexplicable  im- 
provement, exi>erienced  a dip  in  Its 
murder  total  In  1D95  — and  then, 
because  it  is  traditional,  the  number 
of  murders  resumed  its  march  up- 
ward. But  the  New  York  figures  are 
so  startling  — the  number  of  mur- 
ders dropped  by  half  over  the  last 
five  years  and,  most  significant, 
murder  by  strangers  (19  percent  of 
all  homicides)  is  way  down  — that 
something  other  than  demograph- 
ics must  be  at  work. 

Until  we  are  told  otherwise,  we 


can  only  conclude  that  the  cops 
made  a difference.  In  some  re- 
spects, this  runs  counter  to  uncon- 
ventional wisdom  — the  belief  in 
certain  circles  that  cops  could  be 
pretty  good  at  catching  criminals 
but  were  powerless  to  stop  crime 
before  it  happened.  This  was  the 
consensus  in  many  scholarly  jour- 
nals and,  as  usual,  there  were  stud- 
ies to  back  up  the  thesis:  Cops  really 
don’t  matter  alt  that  much. 

Now  it  seems  otherwise.  Bust 
someone  for  jumping  a turnstile  or 
drinking  in  the  street  and,  critically, 
take  Ids  gun  away  and  you’re  likely 
to  get  him  before  he  commits  a more 
serious  crime.  Do  that  often  enough, 
and  criminals  stop  carrying  guns. 

For  a frequent  visitor  such  as  my- 
self, the  change  in  New  York  is  not 
limited  just  to  statistics.  You  can 
sense  it  on  the  street  — those  van- 
ished “No  Radio”  signs,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  absence  of  car 
alarms  going  off  in  the  night  Peo- 
ple are  no  longer  admonished  not  to 
walk  here  or  go  ihere.  And  Central 
Park,  where  that  poor  jogger  was 
gang  raped  and  nearly  bludgeoned 
to  death  in  1989,  has  shaken  off  its 
reputation  for  violence.  The  dly  has 
made  the  most  wonderful  sort  of 
progress  — backward  to  a better 
time. 

Where  have  you  gone!  Joe 
DiMaggio? 


Russia  Weighs  Cost 
Of  War  in  Chechnya 


Lae  Hockstadar  In  Moscow 


WITH  LITTLE  ceremony, 
the  last  Russian  combat 
units  have  withdrawn 
from  the  separatist  region  of  Chech- 
nya in  recent  days,  a final,  sour  sym- 
bol of  Moscow's  defeat  in  a bitter 
and  bloody  war. 

Because  of  the  chronic  lack  of 
housing  that  plagues  Russia's 
armed  forces,  some  of  the  departing 
troops  have  left  Chechnya  only  to 
wind  up  shivering  in  crude,  un- 
heated and  abandoned  barracks  in 
southern  Russia  or  camped  out  in 
tents  on  frozen  fields. 

“We  have  been  relocated  to  this 
place  where  nobody  needs  us,"  SgL 
Anatoly  Kuzmenko  told  the  newspa- 
per Izvestia  last  month.  'Therefore, 
we  are  waiting  here  In  an  empty 
field  to  meet  our  fate.” 

The  pullout  comes  two  years  after 
Russian  troops  and  armor  un- 
leashed a full-scale  assault  on  New 
Year’s  Eve  on  Grozny,  tiie  Chechen 
capital,  an  attack  the  Kremlin  an- 
nounced would  extinguish  what  was 
then  a three-year-old  bid  by 
Chechen  rebels  for  Independence 
from  Russia.  Instead,  it  left  the 
streets  of  the  city  littered  with  the 
smoldering  remains  of  Russian 
armor  and  Russian  soldiers,  stoked 
the  flames  of  Chechen  nationalism 
and  touched  off  a 20-month  war  that 
left  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
dead,  most  of  them  civilians. 

Humiliated  Russian  army  officers 
have  attempted  lately  to  explain 
away  the  military  debacle  by  con- 
tending that  the  mostly  Muslim 
Chechen  guerrillas  were  in  fact  pro- 
fessional warriors  with  expert  train- 
ing from  Muslim  countries.  That  is 
a shift  from  the  official  line  followed 
throughout  the  war,  when  the  sepa- 
ratists were  described  as  small 
bands  of  armed  criminals. 

In  fact,  all  evidence  suggests  that 
most  Chechen  fighters  were  ordi- 
nary men,  mostly  civilians,  who 
took  up  arms  to  defend  their  home- 
land against  the  Russians,  whom 
they  saw  as  hostile  invaders.  They 
were  highly  motivated,  but  what 
training  most  of  them  had  was  gen- 
erally in  the  Soviet  army. 

At  the  height  of  the  war,  more 
than  40,000  Russian  army  and  Inter- 
nal Affairs  Ministry  troops  were  in 
Chechnya.  They  were  finally  de- 
feated in  a lightning  raid  on  Grozny 
by  Chechen  fighters  last  August  A 
peace  deal,  which  called  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Russian  troops,  was 
then  brokered  by  Alexander  Lebed, 
acting  in  his  brief  incarnation  as 
President  Boris  Yeltsin's  security 
chief  and  special  peace  envoy  to 
Chechnya. 

Russian  military  officials  say  that 
all  combat  forces  were  withdrawn 
from  Chechnya  last  week,  leaving 
only  a small  number  of  logistical 
and  transport  troops.  They,  too,  are 
scheduled  to  leave  the  region  in  the 
next  few  weeks. 

*The  war  in  Chechnya  was 
stopped  in  1996,”  Yeltsin  said  in  an 
interview  with  Russian  reporters 
last  week.  "1  will  not  venture  to  say 
that  the  vicious  circle  of  intolerance 
and  hatred  has  been  broken  fully 
and  everywhere  ...  But  I will 
consistently  pursue  this  course"  of 
peace.  • 

Questions  remain  about  whether 
Chechnya  is  legally  still  part  of  Rus- 
sia; according  to  the  peace  deal,  set- 
tling that  Issue  is  to  be'  deferred 


until  2001.  But  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  picture  in  Grozny:  The  Krem- 
lin’s writ  does  not  extend  there. 

In  fact,  so  scant  is  Russia's 
authority  that  the  five  leading 
candidates  running  in  Chechnya's 
presidential  elections,  scheduled  for 
January  27,  are  all  prominent 
separatist  leaders  whom  Moscow 
regularly  denounced  as  criminals 
throughout  the  war. 

One  of  them,  on  extremely  popu- 
lar field  commander  named  Shamil 
Basayev,  led  a raid  on  a hospital  that 
took  more  than  1,000  Russian  civil- 
ians hostage  in  the  southern  Russ- 
ian city  of  Budennovsk  in  1995.  He 
is  regarded  by  the  Kremlin  as  the 
most  wanted  man  in  Russia  and  one 
of  the  world’s  leading  terrorists.  He 
could  be  the  next  president  of 
Chechnya,  and  there  appears  to  be 
nothing  that  Moscow  — with  nei- 
ther troops  nor  police  in  Chechnya 
— can  do  to  stop  it. 

Many  Russians  9ee  the  Chechens 
as  a bunch  of  crazed  murderers, 
and  Basayev's  candidacy  is  consid- 
ered as  outrageous  as  if  the  Un- 
abomber  or  the  Oklahoma  City , 
bombers  were  running  for  governor 
of  a small  Southern  state.  Many  law- 
makers in  the  Russian  parliament  - 
and  not  only  hard-liners  — have  np 
I posed  and  postponed  government- 
1 backed  legislation  that  would  gtw 
amnesty  to  moat  separatist  leaders. 

Hie  costs  of  the  war  have  «■ 1 
tended  beyond  Russia's  woundri 
pride  or  authority  in  Chechnya,  a 
Connecticut-sized  region  of  rugged 
mountains  and  broad  plains  1.000 
miles  south  of  Moscow.  The  war 
also  demolished  whatever  vestigial 1 
prestige  the  Russian  army  enjoyed  ( 
as  a dogged,  well-trained  and  forrai 
dable  fighting  force.  Even  the  most  I 
elite  units  of  the  armed  forces  time  | 
and  again  were  beset  by  disorgani- 
zation, poor  training,  low  morale 
and  atrocious  logistics. 

The  war's  price  in  lives  also  has 
been  enormous,  with  estimates  ol 
the  number  of  dead  ranging  from 
30.000  lo  80,000.  Orphans  and 
amputees,  widows  and  widowers, 
lunatics  and  the  homeless  all  fill  “*e 
streets  of  Grozny,  testament  to  the 

human  toll  of  nil  extraordinary 
brutal  and  indiscriminate  war. 

As  for  the  economic  cost  of  re- 
building Grozny,  once  a handsome 
city  of  400,000,  and  the  scores  Qt 

smaller  towns  and  villages  shattered 
by  Russian  bombs  and  artillery,  the 
estimates  run  into  the  tens  o 
billions  of  dollars.  . 

But  in  other  ways,  especially  j 
the  international  arena,  the  war 
Chechnya  was  not  an  especially 
costly  venture  for  Russia. 

Moscow’s  conduct  of  the  w 
drew  international  condemns 
and  fixed  in  some  minds  the  w 
pression  that  Russia  Is  not 
ready  to  join  the  rank9  of 
Russian  leaders  themselves  reW  ' 
as  the  world’s  “civilized  natfo 
But  foreign  nations  never  regard 
the  matter  as  sufficiently  seri 
or  susceptible  to  Influence. 

punish  Russia  in  a way  that  W)®" 

BtiJSd  while  Chechnya  contri^ 
heavily  to  Yeltoln’s  deep  unpggj 
lty — a year  ago  his  approval  rajnP 

• had  dipped  into  low  single 
it  did  not  cripple  his  abiUtyfo 
tiie  war  on  hold  for  a fe* 
and  mount  a dramatic  comjjf* 
victory  in  the  presidential  dec#* 
last  summer.  ' — - 
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Conservationist  Angers  Chile 


Gabriel  Escobar  In  Renlhue 


THE  Ugly  American,  the  im- 
placable foe  whose  environ- 
mental schemes  so  imperil 
the  Chilean  economy,  does  nol 
make  a grand  entrance.  Emerging 
unannounced  from  a field,  wearing 
a green  corduroy  shirt  and  chinos, 
he  could  lie  one  of  Ills  laborers 
breaking  for  lunch. 

Slight  and  bearded,  Douglas 
Tompkins  seems  about  as  threaten- 
ing as  Thnrcau.  So  much  has  been 
said  about  his  controversial  conser- 
vation efforts  here  that  one's  first 
impression  is  that  this  American 
multimillionaire',  the  great  men  nee 
to  Chilean  nationalists,  is  smaller 
limn  life.  “We  have  been  ‘over- 
(iiincnsinimlizcd’r  Tompkins  ex- 
plains, almost  apologizing  for  not 
living  up  to  his  infamy. 

Six  years  ago.  Tompkins,  the 
founder  of  the  Esprit  clothing  chain, 
bought  a large  ranch  in  this  remote 
corner  of  the  world,  i»00  miles  sou  tit 
of  the  capital,  Santiago,  with  nu  other 
intent  inn  than  to  s|x-ncf  six  months  a 
year  in  an  agreeable,  open  place. 

Mill  the  sale  of  Esprit  had  provided 
him  with  deep  pockels,  and  Tmnjh 
kins  soon  realized  that  line  area  he 
hail  chosen  provided  a rare  combina- 
tion for  a wcllio-do  preservationist: 
ft  liruf  large  tracts  of  available  land, 
often  at  modest  prices,  and  it  was  in 
die  middle  ofoiie  of  I lie  world’s  great 
mnaining  lempenitc  rain  forests. 


Slowly  and  with  little  publicity, 
Tompkins  began  purchasing  land. 
He  eventually  set  up  a foundation, 
the  first  step  in  what  he  hoped 
would  be  the  creation  of  a national 
park,  presen  ted  free  of  charge  to 
the  Chileans  with  the  proviso  that  it 
be  declared  a natural  sanctuary.  But 
two  years  ago,  when  news  of  his 
plan  began  circulating,  Tompkins 
and  hia  park  became  the  focus  of  a 
national  debate  so  heated  that  a 
calm  discussion  of  its  merits  is  all 
but  impossible. 

His  project,  known  as  Pumalin 
Park,  would  extend  from  the  Argen- 
tine border  westward  to  the  Gulf  of 
Ancu  cl,  which  empties  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  — in  effect  dividing 
llu?  country  north  to  south.  Even 
though  he  has  promised  to  donate 
the  jxark  to  a private  foundation  ad- 
ministered by  Chileans,  tile  fact  that 
he  was  buying  enough  land  to  split 
the  narrow  country  in  two  proved 
so  contentious  that  the  sale  of  die 
Inst  parcel  has  been  blocked  since 
Inst  March. 

tn  (tie  heat  of  (he  debate,  Tomp- 
kins has  been  accused,  improbably, 
of  razing  forests,  setting  up  a nu- 
clear dump,  promoting  abortion  and 
own  importing  Israeli  commandos. 
Etc  tins  lingered  priests,  spooked 
generals  and  been  converted  lu 
Judaism  by  Chile’s  neo-Nazis. 

Why  is  Chile  rejecting  a gift  from 
Tompkins  of  such  magnitude,  a 
741 ,000-acre  project  that  aims  to 


preserve  one  of  the  world’s  few  tem- 
perate coastal  rain  forests,  at  no  cost 
to  the  stale? 

The  most  common  answer,  espe- 
cially in  international  environmental 
circles  where  the  saga  Is  closely  fol- 
lowed, is  that  the  project  has  stalled 
because  powerful  business  groups 
and  their  allies  in  government  fear 
large-scale  land  preservation.  It  is 
the  response  Tompkins  favors. 

“Some  ministers  are  just  torpedo- 
ing this  project,  and  that’s  all  there 
is  to  it."  said  Tompkins,  53,  a life- 
long adventurer  who  now  dedicates 
part  of  his  fortune  to  preservation. 

But  part  of  the  problem,  even  ac- 
cording to  some  of  his  associates,  is 
that  Tompkins  seems  to  court  ene- 
mies in  the  business  community.  In 
an  early  and  telling  battle,  he  at- 
tacked the  salmon  industry,  which 
employs  17,000  Chileans  and  is  held 
up  as  one  of  the  country’s  great  suc- 
cess stories.  Tompkins  offered  a re- 
ward to  anyone  who  could  prove 
salmon  fisheries  were  killing  sea 
lions,  and  even  commissioned  a pri- 
vate study  oa  (he  matter.  He  is  now 
producing  a book  on  deforestation 
in  Chile,  a sensitive  and  seldom 
examined  issue  because  forestry  is 
the  country's  second  most  impor- 
tant industry,  after  mining. 

'Tompkins's  vision  dashes  with 
the  country's  successful  economic 
model  and  even  its  moral  underpin- 
nings, because  his  methods  seemed 
secretive  and  fed  the  paranoia  of  na- 


tionalists. His  idea,  to  Chilean  eyes, 
is  too  new,  too  big,  too  strange. 

This  kind  of  philanthropy  doesn’t 
exist  in  Latin  Americn  — giving 
without  gelling  something  in  return. 
And  that  has  created  enormous  sus- 
picions." said  Miguel  Stulzin,  the 
president  of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Defense  of  Fauna  and  Flora, 
Chile’s  oldest  and  most  organized 
environmental  group. 

Even  ardent  supporters  9ay  Tomp- 
kins undermined  the  project  with  his 
behavior.  "He  acted  with  Yankee  in- 
nocence." one  close  associate  said. 
"The  principal  obstacle  for  Douglas 
Tompkins  has  been  Douglas  Tomp- 
kins. His  strength  is  his  persever- 
ance and  his  force  of  will,  but  that 
sometimes  becomes  arrogance.  And 
in  Latin  America,  arrogance  is  not 
looked  upon  kindly,  especially  if  it 
comes  from  an  American." 

In  a country  where  exploiting 
natural  resources  is  the  principal 
industry  and  where  a sparse  popu- 
lation has  always  been  a nationnl 
security  issue,  Tompkins  repre- 
sents an  environmental  doctrine 
that  argues  in  favor  of  depopulating 
land  so  it  can  be  preserved  in  its 
natural  state.  Tliat  not  only 
challenges  private  industry  and  mil- 
itary doctrine  here,  but  also  the 
government  and  its  development 
programs. 

Tm  sure  there  were  hundreds  of 
options,’’  Tompkins  said.  “We  could 
have  done  a little  of  this  or  a little  of 
that.  But  it  just  kind  of  turned  out 
this  way.  We  ended  up  being  al  the 
center  of  a national  polemic  over 
environment  and  development.’’ 


Canadians 
Boycott  U.S. 
Over  Cuba 


Howard  Schneider  In  Toronto 


PRESUMABLY  Canada’s  college 
kids  can  party  just  as  well  along 
the  forbidding  coast  of  Labrador,  or 
maybe  organize  a spring  break  in 
the  Arctic  Circle.  As  pari  of  a pro- 
Cuba,  boycott-Fluricln  effort  taking 
root  across  Canada,  they're  sup- 
posed to  be  staying  away  from  Day- 
tona Beach. 

Backed  by  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students,  the  country's  main 
religious  denominations  and  an 
array  of  other  organizations,  the 
long-term  goal  is  to  force  the  United 
Slates  to  waive  enforcement  of  the 
Helms- Bur  ton  Act  restricting  iradc 
with  Cuba. 

As  it  happens.  Cuba  is  already  a 
favored  destination  of  thousands  of 
Canadian  snowbirds. 

“I  don't  think  most  Canadians 
want  to  make  enemies  with  Florida. 
I don’t  think  anybody  wants  to  do 
this."  said  Deborah  Chapman,  co- 
ordinatin' of  the  Boycott  Florida 
Campaign. 

In  Iffilfi  more  than  1.7  million 
Canadians  traveled  tn  Florida,  more 
than  from  any  other  country.  They 
spent  about  $1.3  billion  there, 
money  the  buy  coll  campaign  ho[x-s 
to  divert  from  wet  T-shirt  contests 
ai id  Disney  World. 

"We  know  we  have  comiH'tition 
against  Mickey  Mouse's  50lh  birth- 
day, ami  this  is  going  to  be  an  uphill 
battle.  Hut  wltal  we  arc  trying  to  do 
is  present  options  for  Canadians,” 
Chapman  said. 

Unless,  of  course,  President  Clin- 
ton caves  in  to  the  demands  of  the 
boycott  group  — and  many  others 
— by  suspending  enforcement  of 
wltal  many  Canadians  regard  as  an 
odious,  hegemonic,  arrogant  law. 
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A mural  in  Havana  attacks  the  U.S.  Heims- Burton  law 
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Tile  legislation  was  approved 
after  Cuban  jets  shot  down  two 
small  civilian  airplanes  last  year.  U 
penalizes  companies  or  people  who 
invest  in  Cuba  mid  thereby  “traffic’’ 
— as  the  law  says  — in  property 
that  was  expropriated  by  the  Castro 
government. 

'Ihe  stated  purpose  of  the  law's 
authors,  Sen.  Jesse  Helms,  R-North 
Carolina,  and  Rep.  Dan  Burton,  R- 
Iiidinnn,  is  to  strengthen  the  long- 
standing U.S.  boycott  of  Cuba,  thus 
encouraging  the  replacement  of 
President  Fidel  Castro's  communist 
government  with  democratic  rule. 

Regardless  of  where  alleged 
violators  are  based,  the  law  allows 
claims  to  be  brought  against  them 
in  U.S.  courts  and  can  prohibit  their 


travel  to  the  United  States  — mea- 
sures that  Canada.  Mexico,  the 
European  Union  and  others  have 
declared  meddlesome. 

Canada  argues  that  its  open-trade 
policy  with  Cuba  is  more  effective  in 
promoting  democracy  on  the  island 
than  the  U.S.  trade  embargo,  and 
that  the  United  States  has  no  right 
to  police  Canadian  companies. 

Clinton  has  used  a provision  of 
tile  law  to  hold  off  enforcement  of 
its  most  invasive  portions  until  Janu- 
ary, and  the  boycotters  are  urging 
him  to  extend  the  delay. 

The  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents, meanwhile,  is  working 
through  its  network  of  travel  agents 
to  promote  other  spots  for  spring 
break,  pulling  its  normal  promo- 


jions  for  Daytona  Beacli  and  explor- 
ing the  possibility  of  discounted  air- 
fares to  alternative  locations,  such 
as  Cuba  itself,  Chapman  said. 

The  boycott  campaign  also  is 
distributing  20,000  "Cuba  Si,  Florida 
No!"  postcards  to  its  participating 
members  — to  be  signed  and 
mailed  to  the  Florida  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  A few  of  the  postcards 
already  have  arrived,  said  chamber 
spokeswoman  Fran  Conaway.  “We 
will  miss  our  Canadian  neighbors," 
she  said,  but  “the  tourism  industry 
does  not  have  any  control  over  na- 
tional law.’’ 

Robin  Knight  of  the  Florida 
Tourism  Industry  Marketing  Corp. 
added,  "They  ought  to  be  targeting 
North  Carolina" 


Cigarette 
Firm  Sued 
In  France 


Anne  Sward  eon  in  Paris 


IN  FRANCE,  where  cigarettes  are 
relished  as  enthusiastically  as 
cheese,  the  idea  of  blaming  smok- 
ing for  lung  cancer  is  suddenly 
catching  fire. 

Last  month  two  lung-cancer 
victims  or  their  families  have  filed 
suit  against  the  national  cigarette 
manufacturer,  accusing  it  cif  inade- 
quately warning  consumers  about 
the  relationship  between  lung  can- 
cer and  Gauloises  and  Gilanes. 
France’s  most  famous  brands. 

The  suits  are  die  first  such  pro 
ceedings  in  France,  which  has 
lagged  behind  the  United  Slates, 
Britain  and  Canada  in  recognizing 
the  dangers  of  smoking  and  in  sepa- 
rating smokers  from  non-smokers. 

In  Paris  and  elsewhere  in  France, 
the  hazy  air  of  cafes  is  tinged  with 
blue,  people  walk  into  elevators 
holding  lit  cigarettes,  and  rail  sta- 
tions — even  when  blanketed  with 
no-sinoking  signs  — arc  peopled 
with  puffers.  Even  restaurants  that 
designate  uo-sinoking  sections  diin  \ 
place  them  next  t"  smoking  see- ! 
lions,  with  nn  barriers  in  between. 

But  France  is  waking  up  m tin  ; 
dangers  and  iliscmnfons  of  smok  1 
ing.  Cigarette  packages  now  mu-: 
carry  warnings  that  smokinu  i- 
"gravely  harmful"  to  health,  and  ill 
cigarette  advertising  is  |iniliil>M 
Public  buildings,  such  as  1 

are  required  l<»  enforce  no-smukEU 
laws,  and  some  offices  and  iiniwi* 
ties  actually  do. 

Tile  (wo  lawsuit*  have  the  poten- 
tial to  lake  the  restrictions  much  far- 
ther. Each  blames  the*  lung-cancor 
cases  on  SEITA.  tin*  acronym  for  ■ 
the  company  that  makes  (iaulofc^ 
and  Gilanes.  a firm  that  until  W< 
was  owned  by  the  government  , 
“These  nre  test  cases."  said  Franck 
Caballero,  the  lawyer  for  the  plain- 
tiffs in  both  cases.  “If  we  succeed, 
many  more  people  will  sue." 

Tile  most  recent  suit  — filed  on 
December  24  by  die  family  of 
Suzanne  Berger,  a 35-year<'io 
mother  of  three  who  died  in  October 
— contends  that  she  was  unaware  of 
the  dangers  of  smoking.  Beginning 
at  age  13,  Berger  smoked  about  31 
non-flltered  Gauloises  a day 
she  was  diagnosed  as  having  wnB 
cancer  in  July  1995:  the  suit  asks  tor 
$230,000  in  damages. 

The  other  luwsuit  was  filed  on 
December  17  on  behalf  of^  Richard 
Gourlain,  a 48-year-old  victim  » 
multiple  cancers  who  was  a heavy 
smoker  of  unfiltered  Gauloises  w 
30  years.  Still  living,  Gourlain  tj 
seeking  $540,000  in  damages-  n» 
wife,  Lucette,  decided  to  file  the  su 
in  hopes  that  greater  awareness 
lead  to  a law  prohibiting  sales  okJf 
arettes  to  minors.  Her  husband,  sue 
said,  has  had  two  kinds  of  lung  car- 
eer along  with  cancer  of  the  toogu  • 
Because  part  of  his  tongue  had  to 
surgically  removed,  she  said* 
can’t  eat;  he  is  starving  to  death. 

To  Philippe  Boucher,  director  ® 
the  National  Committee  Again* 


uie  rviiiuiuii  *-«•*■■* , - . 

Smoking,  which  is  sponsoring  ^ 


lawsuits,  the  court  actions  are 
beginning  of  a "revolt  of  th.e. 
dins."  And.  he  said,  phy8*  ‘ 
overwhelmed  by  new  lung  c*. 
cases,  are  beginning  to  sugg 
legal  action  to  their  patients. 
According  to  figures  provm  , 

i.mrr  #«nnrer  oe**”: 


the  committee,  lung  cancer,-  ^ 


in  France  rose  from  11.445  in 
to  23,237  in  1993. 
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Road  to  America 


Ronald  Tokakl 


STOWAWAY 

By  Carol  Cordoba 

Arte  Publico.  284pp.  $19.95 

BY  THE  LAKE  OF  SLEEPING 
CHILDREN:  The  Secret  Ufa  of 
the  Mexican  Border 
By  Luis  Alberto  Urrea 
Anchor.  187pp.  Paperback  $11 


TALES  OF  TWO  CITIES: 
A Persian  Memoir 
By  Abbas  Mllanl 
Mage  Publishers.  263pp. 


AMONG  THE  WHITE  MOON 
FACES:  An  Asian -American 
Memoir  of  Homelands 
By  Shirley  Geok-lln  Lim 
Feminist  Press.  232pp.  $22.95 


“W 


E TELL  stories  to 
bind  us  tu  a spot,” 
writes  Shirley  Geok- 
lin  Lim.  One  such  story  is  that  of 
Nicolas  and  Carol  Cordoba,  who 
found  each  oilier  in  a federal  prison 
in  New  York.  He  had  hidden  in  a 
submerged  air  pocket  above  the 
rudder  of  an  oil  tanker  just  before 
sailing  from  Colombia.  After  the 
ship  arrived  in  New  York,  police 
searched  it  and  discovered  both 
Cordoba  and  bags  of  cocaine  in  the 
chamber.  Cordobn  insisted  he  was 
only  a stowaway  nmf  not  a smug- 
gler, but  he  was  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  10  years  in  prison. 
There  he  took  an  English  course, 
taught  by  "Miss  Carol." 

Much  of  her  book  is  an  overly 
dramatized  account  of  Cordoba's 
dangerous  trip  and  a tediously  long 
report  on  his  trial.  We  learn  little 
about  him.  His  dream  was  to  come 
here,  make  money  and  return  rich 
to  Colombia.  Economic  success  In 
America,  Cordoba  had  hoped, 
would  be  a way  to  bind  him  to  family 
and  friends  at  home. 

His  English  teacher  was  also 
searching  for  a dream.  The  lonely 
"Miss  Carol”  saw  herself  as  “short, ’’ 
"overweight,"  “fifty-one  years  old’’ 
and  the  "mother  of  three  sons  in 
their  twenties"  — the  same  age  as 
Nicolas.  One  day,  Nicolas,  who 


looked  “like  Eddie  Murphy,"  told 
her  that  he  lover)  her.  The  new- 
found love  inspired  Carol  to  rein- 
vent herself  by  losing  45  pounds 
and  purchasing  “a  whole  new 
wardrobe  to  show  off  Iher]  new  fig- 
ure.” She  married  Nicolas  and  fol- 
lowed him  from  prison  to  prison. 
Like  a Monday-night  movie  for  tele- 
vision, the  story  ends  with  them 
waiting  to  be  together  in  Colombia 
after  his  release  from  prison  and  his 
deportation. 

Like  Nicolas  Cordoba,  the  people 
in  Luis  Alberto  Urrea’s  sensitively 
written  hook  are  also  outriders: 
They  gaze  at  America  not  from  a 
prison  but  from  the  garbage  dumps 
of  Tijuana.  Clearly  visible  are  luxuri- 
ous condominiums  and  houses  with 
swimming  pools,  just  on  the*  other 
side  of  the  border.  The  politically 
constructed  divide  maps  the  geog- 
raphy of  Urtva's  bifurcated  identity: 
his  Mexican  father  and  American 
mother,  his  birth  in  Tijuana,  and  his 
growing  up  in  San  Diego.  “My 
father  raised  me  fo  be  100  percent 
Mexican,  often  refusing  to  speak 
English  to  me,  tirelessly  patrolling 
the  borders  of  my  language  . . . And 
my  mother  raised  me  to  be  100  per- 
cent American:  she  never  spoke 
Spanish  ...  If  as  some  have  sug- 
gested lately,  I am  a sort  of 'voice  of 
the  border,’  it  is  because  the  border 
runs  down  the  middle  of  me.  I have 
a barbed-wire  fence  neatly  bisecting 
my  heart.” 

From  his  perspective,  Urrea  mov- 
ingly retells  the  stories  of  the  people 
in  the  dumps.  Once  a man  caught 
him  writing.  “Wait  a minute,"  he 
said.  “You’re  writing  about  us  . . . 
Good!  You  write  it  down  ...  Be- 
cause I live  in  the  garbage,  and  I’ll 
die  in  the  garbage,  and  III  be  buried 
in  the  garbage.  And  nobody  will 
ever  know  that  I lived.  So  tell  them 
about  me.” 

Urrea's  stories  are  painfully  real- 
istic. Describing  how  boys  would 
stone  donkeys  to  death  for  sport 
and  how  the  people  of  the  dumps 
were  “crushingly  poor,"  Urrea  ob- 
serves: "And  poverty  . . . ennobles 
no  one.’’  But  the  stories  turn  out  to 
reveal  a greater  complexity  and 


deeper  humanity;  one  of  litem 
undermines  Urrea’s  gcneralixiilkm. 
Eduardo  had  been  accidentally 
crushed  underneath  a gnrhnge 
truck.  His  horrific*  death  knotted 
the  people  into  a community:  They 
collected  money,  bought  Eduardo  a 
suit,  made  n coffin  from  pnrlicle 
board  and  gave  him  r proper  burial 
with  candles.  And  thanks  to  Urrea, 
we  know  that  Eduardo  lived. 

IN  HIS  Tales  Of  Two  Cities, 
Abbas  Milani  tells  how  lie 
struggled  to  loosen  himself 
from  the  entanglements  of  Tehran 
under  the  Shah  ami  then  under  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini.  Milani  had  left 
his  family  for  an  education  in  the 
United  States;  after  completing  his 
Ph.D.  at  Berkeley  in  1974,  he  re- 
turned to  Tehran,  where  he  taught 
at  the  National  University.  He  mar- 
ried and  thought  he  would  lead  a 
settled  family  life.  But  in  1977  he 
was  charged  with  political  crimes 
and  whb  imprisoned.  When  freed, 
Milani  witnessed  the  increasing  re- 
pressiveness of  the  Islamic  Republic 
as  professors  were  forced  to  con- 
form to  the  rigid  ideas  of  the  new 
order  or  be  fired.  Memories  of  his 
experiences  abroad  intruded:  “My 
years  in  America  had  taught  me  the 
values  of  self-assertion  as  a cardinal 
element  of  individuality  and  en- 
graved in  me  a respect  for  the  sanc- 


ILLUSTRATION  JEAN-FRANi',OIS  ALLAUX 

tity  of  individual  corporeal  existence 
and  pleasure.”  In  1980.  Milani 
returned  to  America. 

But  as  n settler  rather  than  a 
sojourning  student , Milani  hiiw  U.S. 
society  differently.  Tins  time  he  no- 
ticed how  intolerant  and  prejudiced 
ninny  Americans  were  toward  Irani- 
ans. stereotyping  them  ns  “straggly 
bearded,  clcuch-fistcd  zealots.”  As 
an  exile.  Milani  also  realized  how 
fastened  he  still  was  to  llie  Persian 
culture  he  had  left  in  Iran.  “What  1 
once  prized  as  the  mobility  of  Amer- 
ican life  now  seemed  the  source  of 
rootlessness.  The  friendliness  of 
Americans  in  their  first  encounters, 
their  cheerful  faces,  now  often 
seemed  to  hide  lives  of  loneliness.” 

Like  Milani,  Shirley  Gcok-lir!  Lim 
came  to  America  as  a student.  Her 
fascinating  autobiography  reads  like 
a novel,  with  interesting  stories 
stitched  into  the  quilt  of  her  life. 
Born  into  a Chinese  family  in  the 
British  colony  of  Malaysia  in  1944, 
she  was  abandoned  by  her  mother 
at  the  age  of  8.  beaten  by  her  father 
and  forced  to  live  with  her  step- 
mother, who  was  the  17-year-old 
daughter  of  her  father’s  servanL  A 
convent  school  offered  the  lonely 
girl  a place  to  moor  herself  as  she 
discovered  her  sexuality.  Bright, 
articulate  and  arrogant,  she  entered 
the  university,  where  she  intensely 
pursued  her  passions  for  knowledge 


and  men.  After  a tryst  in  a hotel 
room  with  a professor,  an  "English 
man,  married  with  two  children,” 
Lim  dismissed  the  suggestion  that  it 
was  sexual  harassment.  ”1  felt  a 
sense  of  power,  that  unwittingly  J 
had  been  able  to  reduce  this  supe- 
rior man  to  frantic  begging." 

Meanwhile,  Um  watched 
Malaysia  secure  its  independence 
from  British  rule  in  1957.  But  this 
freedom  unleashed  ethnic  sepa- 
ratism and  murderous  anti-Chinese 
riots.  For  her,  Malaysian  ascen- 
dancy meant  "one  group’s  empow- 
erment" leading  to  “another's 
oppression.”  Her  hope  for  the 
creation  of  a multicultural  society 
dashed,  she  was  beckoned  to  Amer- 
ica by  a Fulbright  fellowship. 

However,  Um  quickly  discovered 
that  it  was  not  the  promised  laud,  tit 
least  not  for  Asians.  She  was 
perceived  ns  n "foreigner"  simply 
because  she  did  not  look  like  an 
"American." 

Urn's  slay  here  became  perma- 
nent with  her  marriage  to  an  Ameri- 
can. the  birth  of  :i  child  and  a 
university  appuintmenl.  Blit  she 
remained  tethered  to  childhood 
memories  of  Malaysia  — her 
father’s  grave  overlooking  green 
paddy  fields  and  her  family  knitted 
together  through  jealousies  and 
hardships.  Like  Milani.  however, 
Lim  experienced  nn  ambivalence 
that  reflected  a larger  cultural  con- 
flict between  being  an  individual 
and  belonging  to  a community. 
"What  had  preserved  me  in 
Mnlaysin,  the  struggle  for  an  indi- 
vidual self  against  the  cannibalism 
of  familial,  ethnic,  and  communal 
law.  was  exactly  what  was  pickling 
me  in  isolation  in  the  United  State*." 

Though  our  four  storytellers  lake 
us  down  different  paths,  they  lead 
us  to  ponder  a common  question: 
What  are  “the  mystic  chords  of 
memory”  that  bind  Americans  to 
the  United  States?  Joining  what 
Walt  Whitman  called  the  “varied 
carols"  of  America,  they  share 
stories  that  rebel  against  the  ethno- 
centricisms  that  strap  the  expan- 
siveness of  the  human  spirit.  They 
urge  us  to  reach  for  the  sometimes 
conflicted  but  always  enriching 
multiplicity  contained  within  each  of 
our  selves  and  to  imagine  a world 
without  borders. 


The  Makings  of  a Model  Citizen 


i) 
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Roberto  Suro 

THE  NEW  SECOND  GENERATION 
Edited  by  Alejandro  Portes  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  246pp.  $45 
Paperback  $19.95 

IMMIGRANT  AMERICA: 

A Portrait  (second  edition) 

By  Alejandro  Portes 
and  Ruben  G.  Rumbaut 
University  ot  California  Press. 
421pp.  $4Q  Paperback  $14.95 


IN  1974  the  commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Leonard  E.  Chapman,  a 
growling  former  Marine  general, 
promised  to  open  up  a million  good 
jobs  for  American  citizens  if  Con- 
gress would  let  him  seal  the  border 
and  carry  out  mass  deportations  of 
illegal  immigrants.  Twenty  years 
u ,er  |n  California,  Governor  Pete 
Wilson  promised  voters  that  If  the 
state  didn’t  have  to  spend  any 
money  on  illegal  immigrants  it 
fould  put  a computer  on  every  desk 
m every  public  school. 

The  public-policy  debate  on  inuni- 
Kration  has  shifted 1 from  employ- 
ment . to  social  services,  .'from 
anxieties  about  losing  jobs  to  con- 


cerns that  public  spending  on  immi- 
grants deprives  Americans  of  their 
due.  And  now  these  worries  encom- 
pass ail  immigrants,  legal  and  ille- 
gal, as  was  evident  last  summer 
when  Congress  passed  a law  to 
keep  all  the  foreign-born,  Including 
naturalized  U.S.  citizens  in  some 
cases,  from  getting  welfare. 

This  shift  reflects  changes  in  an 
immigrant  population  that  has 
grown  not  only  much  larger  but  also 
more  permanent  and  more  com- 
plete. The  newcomers  are  no  longer 
just  a first-generation  vanguard  of 
young  adults  looking  for  jobs.  Now 
there  is  also  a second  generation. 
These  children  of  immigrants,  who 
were  either  born  in  the  United 
States  or  came  at  a young  age,  need 
schooling,  health  care  and  much 
else.  Their  future  will  reveal 
whether  the  United  StateB  still  has 
the  magic  to  make  immigrants  a 
source  of  strength.  ■ 1 

Alejandro  Portes,  chair  of  the 
sociology  department  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  was  among  the 
first  important  scholars  of  immigra- 
tion to  recognize  that  the  children  of 
the  foreign-born  represent  a distinct 
and  crucial  subject  matter.  He 
helped  marshal  the  funding  and  the 


collaborators  for  a series  of  major 
studies  that  are  reported  In  The 
New  Second  Generation,  a collec- 
tion of  essays. 

Whether  they  are  examining  the 
lives  of  rich  Cubans  in  Miami  or 
poor  Mexicans  in  San  Diego,  the 
authors  conclude  that  immigrant 
youths  are  all  learning  English  and 
adapting  to  their  new  land.  But  what 
kind  of  Americans  will  they  become? 
Sheer  numbers  alone  ensure  that 
the  outcome  will  have  a huge  impact 
on  the  nation.  Sometime  in  the  late 
1990s  the  size  of  this  second  genera- 
tion will  surpass  the  28-million  mark 
set  by  the  children  of  European 
immigrants  in  the  1940s.  Even  after 
conducting  surveys,  case  studies 
and  statistical  analyses  of  all  sorts, 
the  authors  are  cautious  about  pre- 
dicting a fate  for  the  second  genera- 
tion because  every  piece  of  research 
uncovers  the  potential  for  diverse 
and  unpredictable  results. 

The  essays  in  The  New  Second 
Generation  are  written  more  collo- 
quially than  papers  for  an  academic 
journal,  but  they  are  nonetheless  a 
little  heavy  on  sociological  jargon, 
which  could  easily  have  been  ex- 
plained to  make  the  volume  more 
accessible.  In  addition,  this  book 


primarily  reports  on  research,  and 
readers  looking  for  bold  judgments 
and  prescriptions  will  come  away 
frustrated. 

One  broad  conclusion,  however, 
does  emerge  clearly  from  these 
studies:  The  future  of  the  second 
generation  will  be  determined  by 
what  they  encounter  in  the  U.S.  as 
much  as,  if  not  more  so,  by  the 
skills  and  cultures  that  the  first  gen- 
eration brought  from  abroad.  As 
Ruben  G.  Rumbaut,  a sociologist  at 
Michigan  State  University,  says  at 
the  conclusion  of  an  essay  on  the 
difficulty  of  becoming  an  adult  and  i 
becoming  an  American  at  the  same 
time,  "in  the  final  analysis,  it  Is  the 
crucible  without  that  shapes  the 
crucible  within.” 

The  interplay  between  the  char- 
acter of  the  newcomer  and  the  con- 
text of  the  new  land  gets  much 
broader  treatment  in  Immigrant 
America:  A Portrait.  This  classic 
work  by  Portes  and  Rumbaut,  first 
published  in  1990,  has  been  updated 
and  expanded  in  a new  edition. 

Viewing  the  current  era  of  fmink 
grallon  as  a highly  varied  process 
rather  than  an  event,  the  authors  ex- 
amine the  major  elements  of  that 
process,  such  as  occupational  adap- 
tation and  language  acquisition.  A 
theoretical  framework  and  an  abun- 
dance of  up-to-date  statistical  mater- 


ial are  provided  for  each  topic.  The 
writing  i9  professorial,  but  the  book 
provides  an  invaluable  overview. 

Portes  and  Rumbaut  openly  pro- 
claim their  assessment  that  "overall 
immigration  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  positive  for  the  country," 
and  sometimes  they  seem  to  be  at 
pains  to  make  that  case.  Immigrant 
America's  major  weakness  ties  in  a 
tendency  to  overemphasize  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Indian  physicians, 
Korean  businessmen  and  others  ar- 
riving with  more  education  than  the  , 
U.S.  average.  Despite  their  consid-  | 
erable  contributions,  these  newcom-  | 
era  are  substantially  outnumbered  | 
by  the  Cambodian  refugees,  the 
Mexican  laborers  and  others  who 
arrived  with  fewer  skills  than  the 
native-born.  For  better  or  worse,  the 
public-policy  challenges  are  created 
by  those  on  the  low  end. 

- The  only  real  disappointment  in 
this  second  version  of  Immigrant 
America  is  a new  concluding  chap- 
ter that  offers  analysis  and  sugges- 
tions on  those  policy  challenges. 
Neither  of  the  authors  has  much 
background  In  this  area,  and  com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  the  book  this 
chapter  is  thinly  researched  and 
loosely  argued.  After  so  masterfully 
developing  the  complexity  of  this 
subject,  it  is  a shame  that  they  end 
die  new  edition  on  a simplistic  note. 
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Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities 


Tsi 

UNIVERSITY 

Australia 

PD8T 

REF.  NO. 

Melbourne 

Chair  Obstetrics  & Gynaecology 

W45494 

r VST 

S 

Tasmania 

HongKono 

P English 

W45481 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Unlv. 

P Social  Work 

W45489 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Unlv. 

AP/ASP  Sociology 

W454H0 

-■A 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Univ. 

AP/ASP  German/German  Area  Studies 

W46491 

Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Untv. 

AP/ASP  Radiography 

W454B8 

*'.Y  *: 1 : 

Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Unlv. 

ASP  Physical  Therapy/Occupallonal  Therapy 

W45492 

i 

Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Univ. 

P/AP/ASP/SL  Electronic  Engineering 

W45493 

i .!  a 

Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Unlv. 

AP  Institute  of  Textiles  and  Clothing 

W46503 

l*l  1 

j r'A 
, ..  , | 

Hang  Kong  Polytechnic  Unlv. 

P/AP/ASP/L  Accountancy 

W45504 

Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Unlv. 

P/AP/ASP  Computing 

W45605 

' ! 

Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Univ. 

AP/ASP  Management 

W4S508 

Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Unlv. 

SL  Land  Surveylng/Geo-Informallcs 

W455Q7 

‘ ; i 

Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Unlv. 

AP/ASP  Chinese  & Bilingual  Studies 

W466Q8 

"!  J 

Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Unlv. 

AP/ASP/PL/SUL  English 

W45509 

..-j 

Hong  Kang  Polytechnic  Univ. 

ASP/SL/L  Electrical  Engineering 

W46610 

Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Unlv. 

AP/ASP  Manufacturing  Engineering 

W45511 

Kong  Kong  Polytechnic  Unlv. 

ASP/L  Maritime  Studies 

W45512 

i 

Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Unlv. 

Pacific 

P/AP/ASP/PL/L  Nursing 

W45613 

PNGUT  (Papua  Now  Guinea) 

P S Head  ol  Department  of  Language  & 
Communication  Studies 

W454B3 

PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea) 

SL/L  Mineral  Processing 

W45484 

-•  ('  i 

PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea) 

Laboratory  Manager,  Department  of  Mining 
Engineering 

W454B5 

: ' J 

PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea) 

Director  of  Computer  Services 

W45488 

• !■  I 

PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea) 

Director  of  Central  Facilities 

W45587 

' ."  .'J 

South  Pacific  (Fl|t) 

AP  Management 

W45S78 

- • . 1 

South  Pacific  (Fiji) 

SL  Management 

W45560 

.1 

Abbreviations:  P - Professor:  AP 
Lecturer.  SL  - Senior  Lecturer:  L 

1 - Associate  Professor;  ASP  - Assistant  Professor,  PL 
- Lecturer. 

- Principal 

For  lurUisr  dotal  Is  of  any  of  lha  above  stall  vacancies  please  contact  the 
Appoinlmenli  Department,  ACU,  36  Gordon  Square,  London  WC1H  OPF,  UK 
{internal,  lol.  *44  1 71 813  3024  [24  hour answer  phone  1:  lax  *44 171 613  3055; 
e-mail;  appIsQacu. ac.uk),  quoting  reference  number  of  post(i). 

- Details  will  be  asm  by  alrmall/IJret  class  post.  A sample  copy  of  the  publication 
■ Appointments  to  Commonwealth  Universities,  Including  subscription  details,  la 
■'  available  from  the  tamo  source . 

\ Promoting  educational  co-operation  throughout  the  Commonwealth 


Sir  Roger  Manwood’s  School 
Founded  1S63 
Sandwich,  Kent,  CT13  9JX. 

Tel:  (01304)613286  Fax:  (01304)  615336 

GRANT  MAINTAINED  MIXED 
GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

11-18  (670  pupils)  (6U1  Form  170  pupils) 

70  boarding  places 

NO  TUITION  FEES  FEES  NOW  £4,374  PER  YEAR 

Excellent  A- Lewi  and  CCSE  results 
" This  Is  a successful  school  ” (OFSTED)  (Dec  94) 

Applications  for  boarding  places  need  to  be  made  now 
Strang  extra-curricular  tradition 
Entrance  by  examination 

Full  details  and  prospectus  may  be  obtained  by  writing  or 
telephoning  the  Headmaster. 

.1  charity  that  exists  to  provide  education  for  children 


qJFic  C offege  oj  clN{atut4a[  cJFierap^ 

1*174) 

tlicrariMr.il.  \i'cin..n  htMfir.h.19  been  3 frjiliu..nci  l.ir-tU  yc.tr*.  ami  hi* 
l.vmicil  in  m.iii)  com  lies  in  Europe  amt  AmcrL-j.  twin?  been  .twanJcJ  m«nv 
liirlcnui  m rLViV'i'iiiin  01  hu  »mk  injIicmiiihcnwdKinc 
Uipimtiu  Ciirri-ipriuftf,,  ,•  Cvu“t>  arr  affLreJJn:- 

I IOMOEOPATMY 
NUTRITION 
HERBAL  MEDICINE 
NATUROPATHY 

pi-  II  i/fi.lih’j /vnu/Vt  fut  pt,wr  tratlutl,  quoting  R,'f)  CIS' 

ME  COL  L EliE  OF  NA  TOR  A L THERA  I*  T 
U.i  Outlet’  Rond.  < "it hr.  CheatUc.  Cheshire.  SFit  4 PD 
Tel:  + 44  tU)  lol  4VI  id N Fax:  +44  10)  Hi / 4VI  41 0 


I 


Conference 


Technological  Education 
& 

National  Development 
(TEND  97) 


TEND  97 


6-8  April  1997 
Abu  Dhabi 
United  Arab  Emirates 

Organised  by:  The  Higher  Colleges  of  Technology 
Keynote  Speaker 
Sr.  Frederico  Mayor, 

Director-General 

UNESCO 

For  more  information  /registration  contact: 

Fax:  +971  4 825  513  or  visit  our  home  page: 
www.hct.ac.ae/tend97.htm 


Name:  

Telephone:  Fax: 

Address:  


REF:T9701 


Conservation  International 
TECHNICAL  ADVISOR 
FOR  CONSERVATION 
ANKARAFANTS1KA 
PROJECT  MADAGASCAR 
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IN  FH AC 


INTRAC 

Central  Asia  Programme 
(Two  Positions) 


PO  Box  563 
Oxford 
OX2  6RZ, 
lntracMgn.apc.org 


1.  Training  and  Coniultaocy  Manager  - Oxford  Based  Salary  £IH. 7 5 ft  + pension  contribution 
(INTRAC  also  operates  a bonus  scheme)  Ttoo  year  contract  to  be  responsible  for  the  management  of 
INTRAC*  NGO  sector  development  programme  In  Central  Asia. 

2.  Project  Manager  - Initially  based  In  Bishkek,  Kyrgyzstan  Satan’  £18.000  Tax  Five  + pension 
contribution  + allowances.  7\vo  year  contract  to  oversee  the  Implementation  find  day  to  day 
management  of  our  regional  NGO  Sector  development  programme. 

For  both  positions  we  invite  applications  from  people  who  are  able  to  provide  advice  to  NGOs  and 
NGO  Support  Organisations  in  the  region;  experience  in  the  Former  Soviet  Union  or  Central  Asian 
region  desirable.  In  addition  the  Training  and  Consultancy  Manager  should  have  the  qualifications  and 
experience  appropriate  to  develop  INTRAC^  programme  in  other  parts  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

For  an  application  form  and  further  details  write  to:  Ms  Sue  Elliott.  Co-Director,  INTRAC.  Please  mark 
with  "CA  Application". 

Closing  Date  29th  January  1997,  Interview  Date  I2/I3th  February  1997. 

INTRAC  Is  striving  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer. 

INTRAC  (The  International  Non-Government  Organisation  Training  and  Research  Centre) 
...Strengthening  NGOs  for  the  21  st  Century  through  training,  consultancy  and  research. 

INTRAC  Is  a Registered  Chanty  No.  1016676.  and  a Company  Limited  By  Guarantee  No.  2663  769. 


TEFL  DIPLOMA 


Study  m,  ESL  or  TESOL 
by  Distance  learning.  Also: 
Cert.  TEFL, 

Dip.  ESP  (Business), 
Cert.  TEFL  (Management) 
Prospectus  from: 


To  place  your  advertisement 

TEL  +44  (0)  101  834  B0B6 
or  FAX  +44  (0)  161  839  4436 

The  Guardian  Weekly, 
164  Deansgate  Manchester 
M60  2RR  England 


The  University  of  Reading 

MSc/POSTGRADUATE  DIPLOMA  IN  XK 
RENEWABLE  ENERGY  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

This  one-year  programme  In  Ihe  Department  of  F.nglncoring  la  designed  for 
kckniiua,  engineers  and  energy  project  managers,  and  now  baa  130  graduates 
from  over  4Q  countries.  It  provides  a detailed  study  of  the  technologies  and 
applications  of  wind  solar,  biomass  and  hydro-eneigy.wiihtn  Hie  broader  context 
of  the  environmental  Impact  of  energy  conversion.  Teaching  la  by  leciuica, 
tutorials,  predicate,  a field  trip,  site  visits  and  an  individual  research  project. 
Cun  met:  MSc  Administrator  (rtf  C6).  Department  of  Engineering, 
The  University  of  Reading.  H'hlteknlghis,  Reading.  RC6  6AY.  UK. 
Tel.  *44  (U8l  931*8756  email:  tntrgy.group>^'reading.ac.uk 
Fas:  *44  it  18)  931-3327  hltp://mrw.nlg.ac.iik/mrch/rnerg\gp7 


PROGRAMME  MANAGER 

OXFAM-Canada  la  based  in  Ottawa,  Canada  and  works  lo  overcoms 
poverty,  injustice  and  Inequality  by  providing  community  develop^ 
and  advocacy  support  to  partner  organizations  In  Alrlca.  the  Americas 
and  Canada.  Aa  a member  of  Ihe  growing  Oxfam  international,  we  are 
one  of  Canada's  leading  international  development  agencies. 

Ae  Programme  Manager  you  will  oversee  our  development,  emerge^ 
and  advocacy  programmes,  totalling  about  C$8  mllfor/yr.  You  wj 
manage  reiallons  with  the  Canadian  government  aid  agency  a 
oversee  a programme  staff  of  25.  As  a member  of  the  man^6r^! 
team,  your  function  la  to  ensure  our  programmes  meet  the  ng 
standards  of  Oxfam. 

You  will  have  at  least  five  years  development  experience  with  a nor*' 
governmental  organization,  preferably  related  to  Africa 
Americas.  Vbu  will  have  al  least  five  years  management 
inchJding  budget  and  human  resource  management,  and  straws 
programme  planning.  The  apilty  to  evaluate  programmes  Item  a 
and  environmental  perspective  Is  key,  as  Is  experience  with  advocacy 
programming  and  campaigns.  A second  language  (French  or  Spanwv 
Is  essential. 

Apply  by  January  31, 1987  to:  Human  Resources,  OXFAM-Cwiad0' 
Sidle  300,  294  Albert  8traet,  Ottawa,  ON  Canada  KIP  6E8,  Fax 
813-237-0524.  E-mail  to  oxfamhrtweb.nat 

OXFAM-Canada  4 committed  to  employment  equity.  Canadian 
requires  that  Caratfan  citizens  eni  landed  ImrmgranlB  are  given  frit  core}-w 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  BIRMINGHAM 

FACULTY  OF  LAW 

READERSHIP, 

SENIOR  LECTURESHIP 
OR  LECTURESHIP  IN  LAW 

The  Faculty  of  Law  Invltea  applications  for  a vacant  post 
which  may  be  tilled  either  at  senior  lecturer  or  lecturer  level. 
In  selecting  the  candidate,  emphasis  will  be  pieced  on  hie  or 
her  record  or  potential  In  reeearoh.  A oandldate  with  a 
distinguished  record  of  scholarship  or  original  research  la 
eligible  for  consideration  for  appointment  to  a Readership. 
Salary  up  to  £31 ,367  the  top  point  of  the  Senior  Lecturer 
scale,  or  to  £26,430  ihe  top  point  of  the  Lecturer  B scale. 
Informal  enquires  may  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
Professor  C.  J Miller,  telephone  0121  414  3172, 

(e-mall:  C.J.M lller.lawGbham.ac.uk)  or  the  Deputy  Dean, 
Professor  D J Foktmsn,  telephone  Of 21  414  6283, 

(e-mail:  D.J.Feldman© bham.ac.uk)  or  fax  0121  414  3585. 
Starting  date  1 September  1997  or  by  arrangement. 

Application  forme  (returnable  by  31  January  1907) 

and  further  particulars  are  available  from  the 

Dlreotor  of  Staffing  Services,  The  University  of  Birmingham, 

Edgbaaton,  Birmingham  B15  2TT,  telephone  01 21  414  6453 

(24  houra),  (e-mail:  STAFFINGOBHAM.AC.UK).  Plena 

quote  reference  L7BK/97. 

Working  towards  equal  opportunities. 


University 
of  Durham 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS 

Political  Economy  of  Eastern  Europe 

Tlwlinirerslly.  having  boon  succeufu)  in  the  recent  HEFC(E)  initiative 
in  Former  Soviet  and  East  European  Studios,  invites  applicants  for  ■ 
new  post  offered  al  Professor.  Reeder  or  Senior  Lecturer  level,  to  be 
rilled  from  1 April  1097.  or  as  soon  as  possible  thoreeftor.  The  holder  of 
the  post  will  bo  expected  to  play  a leading  role  in  the  development  of 
the  University's  new  Ustinov  Institute  for  East  European  Studies, 
co-ordinating  existing  expertise  In  cognate  subled  areas,  and 
establishing  new  specialisms  Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates 
with  special  interest*  in  the  Czech  Republic 
The  selary  will  be  by  negotiation  within  the  professorial  range 
(minimum  £32,000  p.i)  or  within  the  Senior  Locturer/Reader  scale 
£27.747.  £31. 357  pw  annum. 

For  informal  discussion  of  the  post,  please  contact  Professor  Michael 

Preslwich,  Pro-Vice- Chancellor,  on  lei:  0101  374  7084, 

fax:  0101 374  7627  w o-mail:  (ra.cprestw1cM»durhajn.acuk). 

Further  details  may  he  obtained  from  the  Director  or  Personnel, 
University  of  Durham,  Old  Sidra  Hal),  Durham  DHl  3HP,  to  whom 
applications  (8  copies)  should  be  submitted,  Indudlng  Ihe  names 
of  three  referees.  Tel:  0101 374  3140,  bx:  0101  374  7333  or 
e-mail:  (Snr.RMZultSdur.acuk).  (Candidates  outside  the  British  bias 
may  submit  one  copy  only.) 

Closing  date:  Friday,  0 February  1007.  Please  quote  reference  COM. 


MBA  Programme  Manager 

£16,628  - £26,430  p.«.  A®*  RMN1602/GW 

Required  for  the  Management  Centre's  MBA 
Programme,  you  will  be  responsible  for  the 
administrative  support  for  the  Centre's  suite  of  MBA 
programmes. 

You  should  possess  a degree  or  professional 
qualification  and  at  least  five  years  experience  in 
management,  including  senior  administrative 
experience. 

Application  forms  and  furthar  details  from  the 
Personnel  Department,  (quoting  ref:),  University  of 
Bradford,  Bradford.  West  Yorkshire  BD7  1DP 
, Tel:  01274  383091,  (or  Mlnicom  Tel:  01274  385807), 

-]  e'mall  parsonnelrert@hradford.ac.uk. 

; Closing  date:  31  January  1997 

■ K-brtifqg  rowanis  Equal  Cpportunlrtn 

| UNIVERSITY  OF 
1 BRADFORD 

■i  MAKING  KNOWLEDGE  WORK 


from  Africa  to  the  Caribbean,  Asia  to  the 
Pacific*  We  are  one  of  the  longest  established 
and  most  respected  development  agencies  in 
the  world  - and  a couple  of  years  coping  with 
the  challenge  of  VSO  will  boost  not  only 
your  self-respect,  but  your  estimation  in  the 
eyes  of  future  employers. 

Wc  urgently  need:  Graduate  TEFL  teachers  for  upgrading 
language  skills  at  education  centres  in  China,  Vietnam. 
Pakistan,  Indonesia.  Sn  Lanka,  Nepal  and  Cambodia  You 
need  a degree,  a TEFL  certificate  and  - for  most  pc-sts  - at 
least  6 months'  teaching  experience. 

Experienced  BLT  teachers  with  similar  qualifications  - 
but  of  course  a lot  more  in-depth  knowledge  and  practice. 
Typical  Jobs  would  be  teacher  training  at  rural  resource 
centres  and  colleges;  teaching  English  oo  health  pro- 
fessionals; upgrading  language  skills  among  undergraduate 
trainee  teachers. 


Bssenda!  persona)  qualities  should  Include  commitment, 
adaptability,  cultural  sensitivity  and  a sense  of  humour. 

You  should  also  be  aged  between  20  and  70.  without 
dependants,  able  to  spend  at  least  two  years  oversea-, 
working  for  a 'local'  rate  of  salary  (VSO  provides  a full 
support  package),  and  have  unrestricted  right  of  re-entry 
Into  the  UK. 

a mx  mu  roftpgA&ry&Bs  throughout  m7, 

For  details  and  an  application  form,  please  return  the 
coupon  below,  enclosing  * brief  aumrqary  of  your 
qualifications  and  work  experience. 


fUUl  MINT  CUMU.T 

Post  to:  Atha  Murphy,  Enquiries  Unit.  VSO,  317  Putney  Bridge  Road,  Loudon  SW15  2.PN.  Tel. 0161-780  1331  (24hra) 


uallficatloas 


Telephone 


Address 


Postcode 

GW 

Charily  no.  313757 

Centre  for  Mass  Communication  Research 

COMMUNICATIONS 

by  Distance  Learning  JmK*.  t*||§AX| 


m. 


A part-time,  2-year  course  for  every  dWyfgf  ' -W. '}  v ..- 

media  professional  and  student  ofmedla 

and  audiences  in  global  context  . • 

• CMCR  International  reputation  for  1 ^ yWj^'4 

• courses  commence  April  and  September  • 

• high  quality  lexis  and  AV  materials  ~ E • r \ 

• prepared  by  leading  experts  worldwide  V1 

■ personal  tutors!  teaching  events 

• assessment  by  assignment,  examination  and 

dissertation 

Candidates  should  hold  good  honours  degree.  Equivalent 

qualifications  or  relevant  professional  experience  will  be  considered.  English  language  proficiency. 

For  course  brochure  and  application  forms,  contact  The  Course  Secretary,  quoting  ref  D17GWI97, 

CMCR,  University  of  Leicester,  104  Regent  Rond, 

ff  Leicester  LEI  7LT,  UK.  Tel:  +44  116  252  5275. 

^ 1 pjCCStC  P Fax:  +44 116  252  5276.  email:  hJ4 OlekcGtenac.uk. 

■ /f.yd'K  a Promoting  excellence  In  University 

LJI  H Vt=I  Di  Ly  leaching  and  research 
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/ New  Management  X 
Training  Institute  lor  the 
NQO  sector  in  Cambodia 

h Apifl  1B97  a new  management  training  institute  wHI  be  established  to  1 
eat \d  the  NGO  sector  in  Combwlja.  The  Inatttuta  is  being  created  to 
meet  the  need  of  both  Internationa!  and  Cambodian  NGOs  for  skilled 
local  managers.  Tho  NQO  sector  Is  making  a significant  conlrtbufan  to 
rebuilding  Cambodia  attar  years  ol  civil  war  and  international  isolation, 
and  there  Is  a huge  demand  for  skills  managers  who  ere  capable  ol 
njnnng  and  developing  organisations.  Tho  Intention  Is  that  the  Institute 
will  become  wholly  Cambodian  as  soon  as  possible,  but  during  Its  first 
years  iwo  expatriate  are  needed  to  work  with  I he  Director  in  creating 
the  organisation  and  training  the  Cambodlnn  trainers. 


An  administration  and  finance  professional  la  needed  for  two  years.  The 
post  holder  must  have  the  skills  and  knowledge  required  to  establish  all 
Iha  ndmlriLsirotioh  and  finance  systems  necessary  for  the  Institute  to 
tiHv.iion.  Tho  task  will  then  be  to  IraTn  Cambodian  staff  to  take  over  the 
administration  ot  tho  hsttuta.  TWa  position  Is  crIWcnl  to  tho  success  of 
tln>  new  milLitiuo  <ind  needs  someone  who  Is  committed  to  the  transfer 
of  stalls  . ifuf  knccAlodge  to  focal  staff. 


ik.  rm 


A riunajurieni  training  spectdiis-t  is  required  to  develop  the  Cambodian 
management  (ruining  loam.  Tlio  post  I wider  must  hove  strong  technic  el 
knowledge  of  training  and  management.  Absolutely  essential  is  the 
atomy  to  dovelop  stBif.  and  to  transfer  knowledge  and  skills.  Patience 
nnd  ihe  ability  to  adapt  theories  and  techniques  to  the  circumstances 
nnd  culture  of  Cambodia  ere  also  very  important. 

Further  detail a may  be  obtained  from  Jenny  Pearson,  PO  Box 
T4B,  Phnom  Panft,  Cambodia,  fax  865-23-427820  or  427865, 
email  PACT  CAM9UM.FI,  alternately  send  CV,  references,  and 
cover  tetter,  Including  salary  requirement  to  the  some  address 
Closing  date  3.2.97. 


ASTON  UNIVERSITY 
Distance  Learning  Programme 
MSG  IN  TEACHING  ENQUSH/TESP 

Standard  2 year  course,  3 year  aohedufe  available  (Diploma,  1 or  2 
years).  Lata  January  start.  Centres  In;  UK  (Aatan),  Spain,  Greece, 
Ibrkey,  Fiance,  Italy,  Japan  and  Germany.  Perlodlo  staff  visits  to 
Centres  for  tutorials  and  seminars.  Strong  support  system. 

ADVANCED  CERTIFICATE  IN 
PRINCIPLES  OF  TEFL 

6 months'  couraework  with  exercises  and  assignments,  January 
start.  Available  worldwide.  1 week  practical  claaeroom 
component  In  Crete,  or  at  Aston,  In  August. 

Language  Studies  Unit,  Aston  University,  Birmingham  B4  7ET,  UK. 
(tel:  + 44  121  38*  3811  ext  4242.  fax:  ♦ 44  1 21  3SB  2728) 


WTATT)  Animal  Health  Advisor 
T Gaza  * Inhambane  Provinces,  Mozambique 

VETAID  requires  a tropical  veterinarian  with  relevant 
‘rrtSSp — J 1 technical  experience  gained  in  oversew  livestock 
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Danger  grips  the  helping  hands 


Cross  purposes  ...  ill  some  conflicts  the  work  of  nid  ngcncies  bus  made  muss  ethnic  cleansing  easier 


Peter  Beaumont  looks 
at  the  difficulties  facing 
the  Red  Cross  after  the 
killings  in  Chechenia 

E WERE  eating  supper 
when  1 1 to  shooting 
started;  eight  aid  workers 
and  ;t  jiiurualisi  crammed  into  the 
squnlur  of  a freezing,  hvu-mnin  flnl 
mi  the  milskiriMif  Hie  Bosnian  tuwn 
of  Zetiica.  ill  Christmas  in  hUKCTlu* 
gunfire  — il  was  quickly  obvious  — 
was  centred  on  a building  Kill  metres 
down  ihe  hill  from  where  we  were 
staying,  nn  apartment  occupied  by  a 
French  charily.  As  Ihe  shooting 
Mopped,  we  scrambled  nut  and  half 
tumbled  down  a dirt  bank  to  reach 
the  French,  whose  torch  beams  we 
could  see  cutting  through  (he  night. 

I taxed  bill  unhurt,  a French  doctor 
was  standing  in  the  mad.  His  guard, 
he  told  us  breathlessly,  had  sur- 
prised n group  of  .irmed  men  trying 
to  steal  I heir  car,  which  — in  the  ex- 
change of  fire  that  followed  — had 
rolled  off  down  the  hill,  ploughing 
through  gardens  as  il  went.  He 
shrugged  a Gallic  shrug  and  re- 
turned to  searching  for  his  car. 

The  following  duy  I recounted 
this  story  to  Larry  Hollingworth, 
the  chief  of  operations  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR),  iu  his  office  in 
the  UN  compound  in  Zen  ion's  town 
centre.  He  shook  his  head  and  tul- 
mtted  at  the  folly  of  charities  living 
and  working  on  their  own,  away 
from  the  prolecliutt  of  the  UN  mili- 
tary forces. 

His  words  came  back  to  haunl  me 
three  weeks  Inter.  Early  in  January 
IW,  three  British  drivers  with  the 
■ Overseas  Development  Administra- 
tion (ODA)  based  in  his  depot  — 
were  driving  their  white-painted 
land  Rover  through  the  town.  As 
they  passed  through  the  dark 
streets,  llu-y  were  [tailed  by  a VW 
Golf,  whose  oecu  pants,  wearing  the 
beards  nnd  clothing  of  ihe  moja- 
hedin,  hijacked  Ihe  British  workers. 
Simon  King,  David  Court  and  Paul 
Goodall  were  informed  in  broken 
English  that  they  were  being  taken 
hostage  to  trade  for  some  captured 
friends.  Instead,  they  were  driven  to 
the  riverside,  forced  to  their  knees 
and  shot  from  behind.  Goodall  died 
instantly.  King  and  Court,  both 
injured,  plunged  into  the  freezing 
river  and  struggled  to  the  other 
side. 

The  murder  of  Paul  Goodall 
raised  many  questions  about  the  fu- 
ture of  international  aid.  Was  it  pos- 
sible for  aid  workers  to  be  properly 
neutral  in  increasingly  complex, 
politicised  conflicts?  Was  tlieir  pres- 
ence in  danger  of  exacerbating  the 
very  problems  they  were  attempt- 
ing to  alleviate?  And,  moreover, 
what  kind  of  person,  who  on  earth, 
would  continue  to  accept  the  risks 
of  doing  voluntary  work  in  such 
volatile  areas? 

These  questions,  and  the  words  of 
Hollingworth,  have  been  revived 
aRain  following  last  month’s  murder 
of  six  Red  Cross  workers  — Ingebjo- 
vrg  Foss,  Gunnhild  Myklebust, 
Hans  ElkerbouL,  Fernanda  Calado, 
hhcTyl  Thayer  and  Nancy  Malloy  — 
in  their  beds  at  the  hospital  at  Novye 
Atagi,  Chechenia.  IL  was  the  worst 
atrocity  in  the  Red  Cross's  133-year 
history,  an  event  that  is  more  than  a 
sllln  °f  the  individual  uagedies.  It  is 
? 'Arrowing  warning  of  the  tncreas- 
,n*  dangers  to  nid  workers  world- 
wide. Dangers  that  the  Chechen 
conflict  — which  is  supposed  to  be 


over  — has  revealed  all  too  clearly: 
seldom  before  have  humanitarian 
and  care  workers  been  so  systemati- 
cally targeted  for  attack. 

Hie  grisly  pattern  began  when 
Russian  aircraft  bombed  the  hospi- 
tal in  the  Chechen  town  of  Sltnli  in 
the  rally  days  of  the  war.  Russian 
I roups  subsequently  looted  and  van- 
dalised Grozny's  hospitals  and  used 
them  ns  barracks;  then  200  people 
were  murdered  when  tile  Chechen 
rebel  leader  Shamil  Basnyev  seized 
the  hospital  in  the  Russian  town  of 
Budyomtovsk.  (He  is  now  running 
for  the  Chechen  presidency.)  In 
Grozny  last  summer,  an  entire  team 
of  surgeons  was  killed  when  their 
hospital  was  shelled  to  pieces 
around  them  as  they  operated.  At 
one  point,  a group  of  Russian  special 
forces  troops,  trapped  by  separatist 
fighters,  seized  a hospital  and 
threatened  to  kill  the  patients  unless 
they  were  given  safe  passage. 

Tile  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  (1CRC)  knew  it  was 
no*  immune.  Il  bad  been  threatened, 
robbed  and  obstructed.  Workers  had 
been  kidnapped  — most  recently  on 
Ihe  eve  of  last  month's  killing  — but 
their  release  was  always  successfully 
negotiated.  They  were  vulnerable 
and  visible,  crisscrossing  the 
Chechen  roads  in  their  gleaming 
white  Toyotas,  unarmed,  without 
flak  jackets  or  helmets.  They  relied 
on  persuasion  to  get  past  obstructive 
soldiers  and  fighters,  on  walkie- 
talkies  and  satphones  for  mutual  re- 
assurance and  location  reporting, 
and  most  of  all  on  the  residual  power 
of  the  Red  Cross  symbol. 

But  even  when  it  was  becoming 
clear  how  little  respect  the  cross  re- 
ally commanded,  no  one  expected 
the  cold-blooded  murder  of  sleeping 
nurses  in  the  dead  of  night.  The  Red 
Cross  set  up  a hospital  in  Novye 
Atagi  in  August,  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  last  great  battle  for  Grozny, 
because  the  village  had  remained 
eerily  neutral  throughout  the  two- 
year  conflict;  neither  Russian  troops 
nor  organised  detachments  of 
Chechen  rebels  were  based  there 
and  the  community  saw  no  serious 
fighting  or  bombardment.  With  the 
neighbouring  community  of  Stnry 
Atagi,  il  became  the  venue  for  peace 
talks  that  led  to  the  end  of  open 
warfare  and  the  withdrawal  of  Russ- 
ian forces. 

There  were  tensions.  Chris  Gian- 
non,  medical  co-ordinator  for  the 
1CRC  in  the  North  Caucasus,  who 
supervised  die  setting  up  of  Ihe  hos- 
pital, says  there  had  been  com- 
plaints by  n small  group  of  radical 


Islamists  among  Chcchenin’s  rela- 
tively undogmatic  Muslims  about 
the  use  of  the  cross  symbol,  and 
suine  had  been  taken  down. 

There  had  been  thefts  of  sup- 
plies, visits  to  the  premises  by  rebel 
lent  let  s late  at  night  to  see  friends, 
and  forceful  demands  that  friends  nr 
relatives  be  given  Red  Cross  jobs. 
Yet  fiiniutun  was  sei-piical  that  such 
mundane  problems,  typical  of  war 
zones,  ci  mill  have  led  to  such  a cold, 
ruthlessly  executed  set  of  killings. 

"Nobody  ever  came  to  assassinate 
in  such  a cowardly  fashion  just  lv«. 

eanse  Vi  m didn't  1 tin  • somebody."  Gi- 
Hiuiuit  said  on  the  plume  front  the 
Red  Cross's  North  Caucasus  base  in 
Nalchik.  “It  was  lour  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  ‘Hie  men  wore  masks  or 
hoods  over  their  heads  and  they 
went  about  very  systematically 
killing  people.  This  was  the  work  of 
professional  cowards,  and  when  one 
of  our  guards  managed  to  start  fir- 
ing a few  shots,  they  stopped  tlieir 
killing  and  rail  away.  They  did  not 
want  to  leave  anybody  behind.  For 
me.  this  is  not  criminal  but  political." 

HOSE  who  survived  did  so 
because  they  had  locked  the 
doors  to  their  rooms.  One 
door  was  broken  down  by  the  at- 
tackers, and  the  victim  was  found 
dead  just  inside;  die  others  were 
killed  in  their  beds.  One  survivor, 
Norwegian  doctor  Tobias  Bredlend, 
almost  unable  to  speak  from  the 
hideousness  of  what  he  had  experi- 
enced. said  he  had  been  woken  up 
by  the  sound  of  someone  trying  to 
open  his  door. 

“My  first  thought  was  that  I was 
being  kidnapped,"  he  said.  "But 
then  the  person  at  the  door  gave  up 
and  I heard  footsteps  disappearing 
down  the  hall.  After  that  1 heard 
some  muffled  soundB  and  screams. 
I thought  my  colleagues  were  being 
beaten  or  dragged  out  of  their  beds. 

“I  never  heard  shots  and  didn’t 
understand  people  were  being 
killed  until  I went  out  into  the  hall." 
He  saw  one  of  the  attackers, 
masked  nnd  carrying  a gun  with  a 
silencer  attached.  Most  sinister  of 
all,  none  of  die  killers  uttered  a 
word  during  an  attack  that  lasted  no 
more  than  three  minutes. 

The  politics  behind  the  massacre 
worries  Ihe  ICRC  less  than  the  fact 
that  tlieir  workers,  once  seen  by 
combatants  as  untouchable,  weru 
chosen  lu  send  a message  to  Russia 
and  Cliechenin’s  Byzantine  factions 
— depriving  liuuilmla  of  thousands 
of  people  uf  humanitarian  aid  ns 
winter  descends  on  the  ruins. 


'The  victim  is  the  civilian  popu- 
lation. which  no  longer  lias  the  full 
panoply  of  ICRC  activities  to  help  it. 
Tile  victim  is  humauilarian  work  in 
general,  tin-  victim  is  Immunity,  tile 
victim  is  peace  — ami  then  the 
victims  happen  to  he  our  six  cul- 
Icukiivn"  says  < iiiimum. 

What  are  tin-  implications  of  (Ins 
for  tin-  future  of  aid?  The  nineties, 
as  lYdfrssur  Atlant  Roberts  of  Ox- 
ford University  argues  in  Humani- 
tarian Action  In  War,  fins  been  n 
decade  in  which  iiiiniiuiii;irian  ac- 
tion as  a n -spouse  to  regional  con- 
flict has  1 lii'-d  u>  never  la-lore. 

il  lias  also  been  the  decade  in  which 
aid  efforts  have  failed  as  never 
before. 

'Hie  international  community's 
record  is  beginning  to  look  a very 
shaky  one.  Somalia  ended  with  a 
humiliating  retreat:  in  Bosnia,  die 
UN's  insistence  on  humanitarian  aid 
above  all  was  shattered  by  the  fall  of 
Srebrenica.  In  Rwanda,  Liberia  and 
now  Chechenia,  Roberts  argues, 
they  have  fared  little  belter. 

And  in  this  muddle  tile  aid 
worker  has  become  more  vulnera- 
ble. This  has  been  due,  in  part,  to 
the  fad  that  the  military  forces  that 
have  supported  the  often  forced 
delivery  of  humanitarian  aid  in  the 
past  decade  — the  West's  “tough 
love"  — have  undermined  the  agen- 
cies' position  of  neutrality,  particu- 
larly in  the  eyes  of  those  who  also 
associate  the  UN  blue  helmet  with 
"aggression”  and  Western  meddling 
in  the  Gulf.  The  reputation  of  aid 
agencies  and  the  international  com- 
munity has  also  suffered  on  another 
front:  in  the  growing  perception  that 
too  often  organisations  such  as  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  UN  have  become 
unwilling  accomplices  of  this 
decade’s  new-found  thirst  for  geno- 
cide and  ethnic  cleansing.  This  is 
the  horrible  paradox  that  laces  the 
aid  agencies.  They  are  tom  between 
compassion,  conscience  and  a senne 
of  duly  on  one  ride,  and  the  knowl- 
edge that,  in  wars  ns  diverse  as 
Bosnia  and  Rwanda,  tlieir  food  and 
medicine  and  protective  presence 
has  made  the  work  of  muss  ethnic 
cleansing  easier. 

But  the  alternative  is  no  less 
ghastly.  Il  is  the  consequence  of  in- 
action. It  is  n scene  from  hell  de- 
scribed by  Hollingworth:  the  horror 
of  Srebrenica. 

"Towards  the  end  of  the  town,” 
Hollingwortli  wrote  in  his  memoir 
of  the  Bosnian  war.  "was  a group  uf 
the  most  recent  arrivals.  They  wen- 
on  (lie  right-hand  side  of  the  road. 
There  were  seven  of  them,  three 


generations.  They  had  no  crate.  The 
men  were  silting  oil  the  icy  floor, 
the  women  on  the  small  bundles 
containing  everything  they  pos- 
sessed. The  children  were  on  the 
knees  of  the  two  men.  father  and 
grandfather,  eating  and  passing 
something  between  them.  They 
were  picking  at  it,  sucking  on  it, 
probing  it:  in  the  dark  I could  not 
see  what  it  was.  I moved  in  and 
greeted  them,  then  I saw  what  the 
child n-n  were  sharing.  It  wns  a 
horse's  linof." 

“I  wanted  to  be  sick.  I wan  led  to 
cry.  1 >iti  I was  so  shinned  I did  nei- 
ther . . . I wanted  to  drag  the  people 
who  \M-re  responsible  fnuii  l heir  of- 
fici-s,  fit nu  their  (ren cites,  to  stand 
and  share  litis  scene  with  me. 

“As  I walked  back.  I hied  in  iden- 
tify where  1 filled  in.  We  shared 
some  uf  this  It  arris!  tip.  We  were 
cold.  In  truth.  I was  hungry.  Hut  we 
were  not  (hem.  We  hud  good  cloth- 
ing. good  boots.  We  hud  muscle,  fat 
and  vitamins,  hope  — a ticket  home, 
litis  is  how  and  why  wc  coped." 

Ilolliugwiii-llt  was  in  a Matte  hos- 
ier hotel  Last  month,  on  a lightning 
visit  home  from  the  camps  he  is 
now  running  for  the  UNHCR  in 
Dogeslnn.  Tltere  he  is  doing  what 
lie  knows  best,  caring  fur  3d  .BOO 
refugees  — mainly  old  men,  women 
and  children  displaced  from 
Chechen  in  by  the  war. 

THE  MAW  who  bullied,  cajoled 
and  Ip.vtured  the  combatants 
of  tlie  Bosnian  war,  and  an 
often  iiulisU-ning  world,  has 
plunged  himself  into  picking  up  Hie 
I hi  n t iii  t pieces  of  smother  nasty, 
n Middled,  stupid  link*  war. 

After  Bosnia.  IMtingworth  has  i 
lew  illusions  about  the  business  lu. 
is  in.  "Aid  has  become  politicised,  it 
is  now  diflic  nit  for  even  tip*  small 
agencies  to  keep  out  of  it.  And  hard 
questions  are  not  being  addressed. 
The  debate  comes  down  to  two 
questions.  Have  we  (lie  right  and 
duly  lu  go  in?  Have  we  the  right  and 
duty  not  to?  “One  of  ihe  problems  is 
the  aid  community  itself.  A lot  of 
people  are  employed  in  the  nid 
business.  Chasing  international 
crises  lias  become  a career  in  the 
same  way  dial  chasing  car  accidents 
has  bee u me  a career  choice  for 
lawyers." 

But  weighed  against  this  scepti- 
cism, Hollingworth  is  convinced  of 
the  absolute  imperative  of  action  to 
alleviate  those  suffering  through 
war  and  famine.  “I  think  the  truth  is 
that  you  also  have  to  ask  yourself 
when  you  see  the  first  signs  of  a hu- 
manitarian crisis  in  the  making:  can 
you  hold  off?  Even  if  one  could  per- 
sonally make  that  judgment,  we  are 
not  given  the  choice.  The  media 
does  not  allow  it.  And  in  that  respect 
we  are  caught  between  two  stools.  If 
we  don't  do  something,  we  are 
asked  why  not?  If  we  do  something, 
we  are  criticised  for  feeding  the 
combatants  as  well  as  the  civilian 
victims."  Hollingworth  is  also 
acutely  aware  of  the  way  in  which 
aid  workers  such  as  Ids  colleagues 
in  the  Red  Cross  in  Chechenia  have 
become  easy  targets  for  extremists 
keen  to  score  quick  points. 

"For  the  average  person  in  the 
countries  we  are  in,  the  aid  worker 
lias  a huge  amount  of  respect.  But 
for  the  psychopaths  and  criminal 
dross  thrown  up  in  conflicts  like  So- 
malia nnd  Chechenia,  lie  is  nlso  nn 
easy  target.  These  people  don’t  see 
him  ns  the  bright  young  guy  who 
has  token  six  months  leave  of 
absence  front  his  hospital  to  help 
those  less  fortunate  tiinu  himself. 
They  see  him  ns  n target.  As  easy 
publicity.  They  marie  their  point  Jasl 
week  in  Chechenia.  They  told  um  to 
get  out."  — Vie  Observer 
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Sinqobile  Mablicnn  receives  the  staff  of  authority  from  Zimbabwe’s  minister  of  local  government,  John 
Nkomo,  us  she  succeeds  her  fnthcr  us  chief  of  the  Nswazi  people  photograph:  Andrew  meidrum 

African  warriors  hail  woman  chief 


Andrew  Mel  drum 
In  Matandele,  Zimbabwe 

SURROUNDED  by  government 
ministers  and  tribal  chiefs,  Sin- 
qobile  Mabhena  appears  a model  of 
female  subservience  as  she  bows 
her  head  and  modestly  lowers  her 
eyes.  But  this  demure  23-year-old 
has  rocked  Zimbabwe's  traditional 
culture  by  becoming  one  of  the  first 
women  to  take  on  the  powerful 
mantle  of  tribal  chief. 

“I  know  many  people  are  opposed 
to  111c  becoming  chief  because  I am 
a woman,"  said  Ms  Mabhena.  “I  will 
prove  to  them  that  I can  work  as 
much  as  a man.  Being  a woman 
doesn't  mean  you  are  disabled." 

Ms  Mabhena  was  installed  last 
month  as  chief  of  the  estimated 
100,000  people  of  the  Nswazi  com- 
munal area  in  southern  Zimbabwe. 
The  ceremony  featured  (lashing 
Nriebele  warriors  in  leopard  skin 
loincloths,  old  women  in  bone  neck- 
laces intoning  the  spirits  of  their  an- 
cestors, several  choirs,  drumming 
and,  of  course,  a feast  of  food. 

"1  bring  your  community  a Christ- 
mas present,  your  new  chief,  Sin- 
qobile Mabhena,"  said  Zimbabwe's 


minister  for  local  government,  John 
Nkomo,  to  ululations  and  cheers. 

“Chief  Howard  Mabhena  died  in 
J9U3  and  lie  had  no  son  to  succeed 
him.  ft  therefore  fell  upon  his  eldest 
daughter,  Sinqobile.  to  succeed  him 
and  she  has  taken  up  her  chieftain- 
ship responsibilities  with  humility," 
he  said. 

He  explained  that  Ms  Mabhena’s 
investiture  had  been  delayed  by 
more  than  a year  because  of  objec- 
tions. The  government  held 
lengthy  discussions  and  the  Nswazi 
people  insisted  they  would  rather 
have  Sinqobile  than  a male  chief 
who  would  not  have  been  appointed 
by  them.  All's  well  that  ends  well." 

A chief's  main  responsibilities  are 
to  preside  over  hearings  to  settle 
family  disputes  and  matters  of  prop- 
erty. “I  want  to  look  at  all  sides  in 
any  dispute  and  to  be  fair."  said  Ms 
Mabhena.  “I  don’t  want  to  only  take 
the  woman’s  side  or  to  just  take  the 
man's  side." 

As  well-wishers  crowded  round  to 
congratulate  Ms  Mabhena,  she 
wiped  tears  from  her  eyes.  “I  just 
thought  about  this  whole  thing,  the 
history,  my  father,  the  future,  the 
responsibility,  everything,"  she  said. 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 


EN I wns  stung  by 
If  Ir  nettles  aa  a child,  there 
were  nhva.vs  dock  leaves  nearby. 
What's  happened  to  them? 

Obviously,  lots  of  people  have 

been  stung.  — Peter  A Ityrick, 
Vnctoucau.  France 

7 HEY  an*  nil  growing  on  my  allot- 
ment. — Terence  Hall,  Pendlc- 
A/ii.v,  Manchester 


CAN  ANYONE  restore  my 
faith  by  citing  a few  idols  of 
the  20lh  century  who  arc  a till 
above  reproach? 

I SUBMIT  that  Arthur  Scargill  is 
/ such  an  idol.  Denigrated  by  the 
media,  tin*  farrago  of  slurs  and  alle- 
gations about  his  character.  Ins  per- 
sonal life,  his  financial  probity  and 
Ills  devotion  iu  the  National  Union 


of  Mineworkers  have  all  been  dis- 
proved. Although  he  could  probably 
have  been  elected  a Labour  MP  in  a 
mining  constituency  for  life,  his 
fidelity  to  socialism  has  overridden 
that  comfortable  option.  — R L 
Clifford . Sudbury,  Suffolk 


A OOOQOL  is  10,u<>  (1  fol- 
r%  lowed  by  10O  zeros).  Can 
there  possibly  be  n googol  of  any- 
thing in  the  universe? 

PM’SICIST  David  Bolin,  in 
Wholeness  And  The  Implicate 
Order,  suggests  that  llit-rc  may  be 
l(T  universes  existing  simultane- 
ously — or  maybe  more.  So  we  may 
be  in  only  one  of  :i  googol  of 
universes.  — Christopher  Lee, 
Slmndey,  Worcester 

I F WE  lake  a conservative  esti- 
r mate  based  on  quasar  observa- 


Ms  Mabhena  is  a combination  of 
the  old  Africa  and  the  new.  During 
die  week  she  lives  in  Bulawayo, 
where  she  is  studying  to  be  a pri- 
mary schoolteacher.  She  wears 
short  skirts,  high  heels  and  has  a 
boyfriend,  who  is  a schoolteacher. 
At  weekends  she  goes  back  to  her 
family’s  rural  home  where  she 
meets  in  council  with  the  Mabhena 
clan’9  elders. 

Five  other  chiefs  witnessed  the 
event,  as  well  as  the  governor  of 
Matabeleland  South  province  and 
the  local  MP.  Her  investiture,  how- 
ever. does  not  bring  an  end  to  the 
controversy.  The  ceremony  was 
boycotted  by  several  chiefs  and 
I political  figures,  and  the  attendance 
of  800  was  smaller  than  the  2,000 
that  had  been  anticipated. 

But  Ms  Mabhena's  grandmother, 
Gogo  Flora  Masuku,  is  outspokenly 
in  favour.  "I  am  very,  very  happy  to 
see  a female  chief.  Women  must 
stand  up  for  their  rights  and  ad- 
vance their  position.  Women  fought 
to  end  Rhodesia.  We  now  have 
female  cabinet  ministers  and  air- 
plane pilots.  Why  not  chiefs?  Is  the 
queen  of  Britain  a man?  Women  can 
be  leaders.” 


tlons  that  the  universe  has  a dia- 
meter of  13  billion  light  years  and 
then  we  apply  one  of  the  smallest 
units  of  measure,  the  Angstrom,  we 
come  up  with  the  fascinating  result 
that  the  volume  of  the  observable 
universe  equals  2.4  million  google 
cubic  Angstroms.  — Andy  Parkin, 
Leeds 


Life  in  the  freezer 


I I NTIL  relatively  recentiy  any 
/ / exploration  of  the  deep 

W south  required  a journey  by 
sea.  Most  of  the  early  Antarctic 
explorers  no  doubt  dreaded  the 
destructive  power  of  the  southern 
oceans  as  much  as  they  did  the  ex- 
treme environment  of  the  Antarctic 
itself. 

For  the  modern-day  visitor,  con- 
jure up  not  waves  of  unimaginable 
height  pounding  the  very  life  out  of 
our  vessel  as  we  sail  south,  nor 
piercingly  cold  winds  that  neither 
flesh  nor  fibre  can  resist  as  we  slog 
by  foot  over  the  continent.  Picture 
instead  the  relatively  mild  discom- 
fort of  military  air  transport,  which 
these  days  can  deliver  its  cargo  to 
within  a few  metres  of  Any  specified 
location  on  the  globe. 

My  seven-hour  flight  south  from 
New  Zealand  was  aboard  an  ageing 
Hercules.  Our  mission  was  to  collect 
fish  from  different  localities  around 
Ross  Island  and  to  compare  the  im- 
pacts of  pollutants,  such  as  diesel 
fuel,  on  their  health.  Generally 
speaking,  Antarctica  is  a pristine  en- 
vironment but  the  effects  of  human 
activities  are  hard  to  contain. 

Probably  the  worst  affected  place 
is  Winter  Quarters  Bay,  the  site  of 
the  old  dump  at  McMurdo  station. 
In  the  pAst,  most  Antarctic  junk  was 
simply  abandoned  on  the  Ice,  which 
duly  thawed  and  sent  its  cargo  of 
rubbish  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
This  included  fuel  drums,  broken 
machinery  and  much  of  the  every- 
day rubbish  generated  by  a small 
town  whose  population  reached 
1,000  in  die  summer  months.  Nowa- 
days environmental  concerns  are 
taken  seriously  but  the  legacy  of  our 
earlier,  cavalier  attitude  remains. 

We  needed  to  collect  samples  for 
scientific  analysis.  That  is  to  say  we 
need  to  indulge  in  a spot  of  fishing. 
To  achieve  this  in  some  comfort,  we 
placed  a heated  hut  over  a hole 
drilled  in  the  ice  and  then  lowered 
our  lines.  We  sampled  our  fish  as 
we  went  and  kept  up  to  schedule  so 
that  by  the  end  of  the  week  we  were 
able  to  take  advantage  of  a heli- 
copter flight  from  Scott  Base  to 
Cape  Crozier. 

Of  all  the  southern  explorations 
there  is  one  that  truly  deserves  its 
reputation  as  the  worst  journey  in 
the  world.  It  involved  a journey  by 
sledge  for  three  of  Captain  Robert 
Scott’s  1910  Terra  Nova  team. 


/NTHE  Jerome  K Jerome 
novel  Two  Men  On  The 
Bummel,  a reference  Is  mndc  to 
Torn  und  Jcrrytsm.  Since  this 
predates  the  cartoon  characters, 
who  are  or  were  Tom  and  Jerry? 

"7“0A/  AND  JERRY  were  clinrac- 
I tors  created  by  Pierce  Egan 
(1772-1849)  in  his  Life  In  London; 
Or  The  Day  And  Niglil  Scenes  Of 
Jerry  Hawthorne  And  His  Elegant 
Friend  Corinthian  Tom,  Accompa- 
nied By  Bob  Logic  (1820-1). 


This  wa9  a racy  account  of  the 
drunken,  behaviour  of  Regency 
bucks  and  gave  rise  to  the  terms 
’Tom-and-Jerrying"  (1828)  for 
loutish  behaviour.  In  1862  an  Ameri- 
can guide  to  alcoholic  drinks  gave  a 
recipe  for  a spicy  punch  called 
Tonvand-Jerry".  In  Britain,  a low 
beer-house  was  called  a “Tom-and- 
Jerry”  (1865). 

The  names  became  inseparably 
linked,  so  when  a tom-cat  was  made 
the  protagonist  of  a cartoon  series, 
it  wa9  inevitable  that  his  mouse  an- 
tagonist would  be  called  Jerry.  — 
Dermod  Quirke,  Halifax,  W Yorkshire 

SINCE  the  original  book  was 
Three  Men  On  The  Bummel, 
was  this  a mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
enquirer  or  has  literature  fallen  vic- 
tim to  the  modern  craze  of  down- 
sizing? Are  we  to  eagerly  await  the 
publication  of  A Gentlemen  Of 
Verona,  Wuthering  Height,  A Tale 
Of  One  City  and  The  Only  Child 
Karamazov?  — D W Cameron, 
Birche ncliffe,  Huddersfield 


around  Ross  Island  from  their  base 
camp  at  Cape  Evans  to  an  emperor 
penguin  rookery  on  Cape  Crazier. 
They  wanted  to  collect  eggs  to  pro- 
vide evidence  about  the  evolution- 
ary origin  of  birds.  The  trip  had  to 
be  undertaken  in  the  freezing  dark- 
ness of  winter  because  of  the  mat- 
ing habits  nf  the  emperor  penguin. 

It  soon  became  a nightmare. 
Temperatures  plummeted  to  -60C 
and  winds  readied  hurricane  force. 
Later,  the  three  men  had  the  unbe- 
lievable misfortune  of  losing  their 
tent  to  the  wind,  only  to  find  it  again 
in  an  undamaged  state.  Without  a 
tent  they  probably  would  never 
have  made  it  back  alive  to  Cape 
Evans,  but  they  did,  and  will)  three 
treasured  emperor  penguin  eggs  in 
their  possession.  The  eggs  were  ul- 
timately of  little  scientific  relevance. 
By  1934,  when  they  had  finally  been 
subjected  to  detailed  analysis,  the 
great  evolutionary  debate  had 
passed  them  by.  It  must  have 
broken  the  heart  of  Apsley  Cherry- 
Garrard,  the  sole  survivor,  who  had 
delivered  the  eggs  faithfully  to  the 
British  Museum  21  years  earlier. 

Our  helicopter  dropped  us  off  at  a 
vantage  point  on  Cape  Crozier,  from 
where  I could  see  clusters  of  emper- 
ors milling  at  the  edge  of  the  kv. 
Suddenly  streams  of  penguins  shot 
out  of  the  water  to  flee  a pod  of  killer 
whales.  The  colony  seemed  highly 
agitated  as  die  killers  idly  cruised 
the  ice  edge,  but  this  time  the  water 
didn’t  turn  red. 

We  enjoyed  a picnic  lunch  over- ' 
looking  the  emperors  and  bathed  in 
sunny  -6C  weather  before  radioing 
in  the  Iroquois  to  collect  11s.  On  die 
return  journey  we  flew  over  Scott 
Base  and  landed  on  the  sea  ice  just 
past  Cape  Evans.  Some  Weddell 
seals  and  a few  emperors  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  cracks  in  the  sea 
ice  to  come  on  to  aqua  firma.  Ever 
curious,  the  penguins  waddled  their 
way  towards  us,  coming  to  within  an 
arm’s  reach  to  pose  for  photos. 

I drank  my  afternoon  tea  and 
reflected  on  the  enormity  of  what  1 
had  just  done.  I had  essentially  com- 
pleted the  worst  journey  in  the 
world,  but  I had  done  it  in  a matter 
of  hours.  Tliis  is  not  to  say  that  the 
life  of  the  modern-day  Antarctic  visi- 
tor is  without  its  own  challenges: 
the  powdered  milk  on  my  tea  left 
little  lumps  that  had  to  be  removed, 
one  by  one,  with  a spoon. 


Any  answers? 

I HAVE  heard  that  if  a drop  of 
I whisky  Is  put  on  a scorpion’8 
back  It  will  sting  itself  to  death. 
Is  this  true  and  why?  — Gerard 
Mackay,  Nesscliffe,  Shropshire 

\ A / HAT  is  the  minimum  size 
V V for  Noah’s  Ark  on  the  basis 
of  two  of  every  known  species 
and  enough  food  for  six  weeks  ^ 
(assuming  the  animals  wouldn  t 
nthat-n Cnliu 


eat  each  other)?  — Colin 
Matthews,  London 

I HAVE  a treasured  newspaper 
/ photograph  about  10  years 
old.  What  can  I do  to  stop  it 
deteriorating?  — Val  Mainwooa. 
Wivenhoe,  Essex 


Answers  should  be  e- mailed  lo 
weekly@guardlan. co.uk,  faxed  to 
01 71/441 71  -242-0985,  or  posted 
to  The  Guardian  Weekly,  75  Farring- 
don  Road,  London  EC1 M 3HQ 
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Japan  isn’t  working  any  more 


The  land  of  the  sinking 
yen  is  in  economic  crisis. 

Keith  Harper  in  Tokyo 
asks  what’s  going  wrong 

JAPAN’S  emergence  as  an  eco- 
nomic superpower,  second 
only  to  the  United  States,  had 
been  — until  the  L990s — one  of  this 
century's  most  dramatic  changes  in 
Lhe  global  pecking  order. 

But  as  the  yen  soared  to  new 
heights  against  the  dollar  at  the 
start  of  this  decade,  the  cracks  in 
japan's  industrial,  political  and  fi- 
nancial structures  began  to  emerge. 
Japanese  products,  which  in  the 
1970s  and  1980s  were  the  best  made 
and  most  price  competitive  in  the 
world,  lost  their  allure.  Like  the 
multinationals  in  Europe  and  North  | 
America,  the  great  trading  houses 
were  forced  to  move  production  off- 
shore to  their  more  competitive 
neighbours  in  the  Pacific  Basin, 
Britain  and  North  America. 

With  the  hollowing  out  of  the 
industrial  base  came  a financial 
implosion.  The  supervision  and 
management  of  Japanese  banks  wns 
shown  to  be  deeply  flawed,  leading 
to  a loss  of  confidence,  which  made 
the  Nikkei,  the  star  stock  market 
index  of  the  1980s,  a laggard  that 
almost  totally  missed  out  on  the 
raging  bull  market  that  has  taken 
New  York  and  the  European 
bourses  to  tile  highest  levels  iu  their 
history. 

Hie  completion  of  the  Uruguay 
trade  round  — designed  to  open 
Japanese  markets  — am!  the  deci- 
sion by  the  seven  strongest  eco- 
nomic [lowers  lo  devalue  the  yen 
against  the  dollar  brought  about 
long-awaited  relief. 

There  was  n belief  that  Japan 
could  hull  the  economic  decline, 
mid  the  lack  of  initiative  and 
dynamism  that  kept  it  in  recession 
during  much  of  the  present  decade. 
At  the  start  of  1996  it  looked  as  if 
the  sleeping  giant  would  be  aroused 
from  its  slumber.  The  International 
Monetary  Fund,  perhaps  more  in 
hope  than  expectation,  predicted 
that  recovery  would  gain  momen- 
tum after  the  protracted  downturn, 
rhe  deflationary  forcc-s  that  had 
crushed  asset  prices  and  optimism 
were  in  retreat. 

For  a few  months  the  West 
breathed  again:  growth  in  Japan 
would  counteract  the  slowdowns 
expected  in  the  US  after  a pro- 
longed expansion  and  in  Europe  as 
it  adjusted  to  monetary  union. 
However,  there  is  growing  ev- 


idence that  a longer-term  cultural, 
political  and  economic  malaise  may 
see  Japan  left  behind  by  its  flourish- 
ing Pacific  neighbours. 

Consumer  spending,  which  ac- 
counts for  60  per  cent  of  the 
economy,  dropped  last  November 
by  4.6  per  cent  — one  of  the  biggest 
monthly  falls  on  record.  Govern- 
ment officials,  wishing  to  make  light 
of  the  drop,  cite  the  adverse  impact 
of  a cool  summer  and  an  outbreak  of 
food  poisoning  on  retail  and  restau- 
rant sales,  Blit  consumers  have  kept 
their  wallets  shut  for  years. 

While  Japan’s  most  important 
multinationals  have  shown  signs  of 
recovery,  the  domestic  economy  is 
stuck.  Over  the  past  quarter,  it  has 
grown  by  0.1  per  cent.  This  year, 
the  Nomura  research  institute  esti- 
mates, Japan's  GDP  will  improve  by 
iillle  more  than  1 per  cent. 

Enter  IVofessor  Hiroshi  Take- 
uchi,  chairman  of  Japan’s  long-term 
credit  bank  research  institute  and  a 
top  government  adviser.  He  is  lead- 
ing a task  group  to  investigate  ways 
of  encouraging  tourism  on  a grand 
scale,  bringing  in  not  just  the  Kore- 
ans and  Taiwanese,  but  Americans 
and  Europeans  and,  although  it  al- 
most hurts  him  to  say  it  of  Japan's 
natural  enemy,  the  Chinese. 

To  launch  the  initiative.  Prof 
Takeuchi  intends  to  tap  the  latent 
lalciit  uf  thousands  of  Japanese 
wives  who  have  loured  oversells 
with  their  husbands.  They  will  take 
charge  of  a network  of  new  informa- 
tion centres  in  every  town  and  city. 

As  Prof  Takeuchi  contemplates 


this  upheaval  in  Japanese  culture, 
he  also  ponders  what  life  could  be 
like  if  his  country  does  not  take  this 
leap  into  the  unknown.  The  yen  con- 
tinues to  float  against  the  dollar  and 
in  the  long  term,  he  believes,  the 
rate  will  decline  to  150  or  even 
more.  Into  this  uncertain  pot,  he 
stirs  the  drift  away  from  Japanese 
factories  to  parts  of  Asia  where 
labour  is  cheaper  — and  to  Britain. 
Some  10  per  cent  of  Japan's  produc- 
tion is  now  outside  the  country  and 
the  gap  is  widening. 

All  this  could  set  the  stage  for  a 
long-awaited  showdown  between 
opposing  forces  in  the  political 
establishment.  Since  his  re-el  eel  ion, 
tl»e  prime  minister,  Ryutaro  Hashi- 
moto  has  under  taken  a broad  re- 
form of  Japan's  heavily  regulated 
economy.  A successful  deregulation 
programme  that  began  Inst  month, 
targeting  13  different  areas,  may 
lead  lo  new  growth  and  produce 
lower  prices  for  both  consumers 
and  companies. 

Bui  it  will  be  lough  to  persuade 
the  bureaucrats  to  dismanllc  the 
well-tried  system  of  shielded 
domestic  markets,  inflated  prices  at 
home  and  strong  exports.  If  the 
civil  servants  hold  sway,  the  protec- 
tive planning  that  for  so  long  has 
dominated  Japan's  domestic  eco- 
nomy could  lend  to  its  long-term 
decline. 

Mr  Hashimoln  has  to  ad.  Unless 
he  takes  a knife  to  Japan's  excessive 
living  and  wage  costs,  consumer  de- 
mand will  Ing  and  firms  will  search 
for  cheaper  accuin  modal  ion  abroad. 


But  it  is  not  all  gloom.  Mr 
Hashimoto  is  showing  signs  of  hit- 
ting back  at  Japan’s  conformist 
protectionism.  Faced  with  official 
forecasts  that,  without  reform,  the 
country  will  be  lucky  to  achieve 
long-term  growth  of  1.75  per  cent, 
he  has  announced  a shakeup  of  the 
financial  markets. 

A decision  to  break  up  the  Nip- 
pon Telegraph  and  Telephone  Cor- 
poration to  spur  competition  is  in 
the  offing,  and  the  cabinet  is  draw- 
ing up  a much  broader  package  to 
revitalise  wholesale,  retail,  housing 
and  transportation  markets  in  the 
new  year. 

It  will  be  a slow  process,  because 
die  Japanese  are  a conservative  peo- 
ple, but  nothing  else  has  worked. 
The  days  of  Jopnn’s  double-digit 
growth  are  gone.  Japan's  twin  policy 
of  financial  reform  and  deregulation 
and  the  opening  of  its  frontiers  lo 
streams  of  visitors  may  work.  But 
Jn|>au  will  have  to  countcnnnce  a 
swifter  change  titan  it  has  so  far 
been  ready  lo  concede;  otherwise, 
the  more  confident  (igc-rs  will  take 
over  her  lair. 

Charlotte  Denny  adds:  Japan 
needs  a diet  of  spending  cuts  and 
tax  increases  to  tackle  its  bloated 
public  sector  deficit,  according  to 
the  Organisation  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development,  the 
lending  think-tank  of  the  industri- 
alised countries. 

In  its  annual  report  on  the  Japan- 
ese economy,  released  last  week  the 
OECD  recommends  that,  with  the 
economy  finally  in  recovery,  the 
government's  priority  should  be  to 
reduce  its  deficit  by  raising  sales 
taxes  and  streamlining  public 

spending. 


Trouble  ahead:  Will  these  youngsters  have  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed?  photo  Bernard  annebicque 


IMF  pulls  plug  on  Mozambique 


Joseph  Hanlon ^ 

PEACE  HAS  not  brought  pros- 
perity to  Mozambique.  Four 
years  after  the  end  of  the  civil  'war, 
the  poorest  country  in  the  world  is 
growing  poorer. 

The  reason  is  that  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  has  ruled 
that  annual  inflation  must  b<j 
brought  below  15  per  cent  before 
there  can  be  significant  post-war 
reconstruction.  This  policy  is  called 
“stabilisation”,  but  the  former  fi- 
nance minister,  Magid  Osman, 
warns:  “Putting  stabilisation  first 
Inakes  instability  more  likely." 

Delaying  reconstruction  is  the 
opposite  of  die  successful  policies  of 
Europe  and  Asia  in  the  1940s,  after 
|me  second  world  war.  But  the  IMF 


is  taking  a narrowly  monetarist  line, 
arguing  that  the  already  minimal 
level  of  demand  must  be  further 
reduced  to  bring  down  inflation  be 
fore  investment  can  be  allowed  to 
increase  supply. 

Mozambique  was  a cold  war  battle 
field:  the  decade-long  conflict  killed  a 
million  people  and  caused  damage  In 
excess  of  $25.3  billion.  The  war 
ended  with  a peace  accord  in  1992 
and  highly  praised  multi-party  elec- 
tions In  October  1994. 

Donors  want  to  help  Mozam- 
bique rebuild,  but  the  IMF  has 
insisted  that  donors  spend  $190  mil- 
lion less  tills  year  than  in  1994  on  re- 
construction, which  it  regards  as 
inflationary. 

Fears  are  growing  that  people 
will  see  no  gains  bom  peace  and 


democracy.  “If  the  government  does 
not  renegotiate  its  accord  with  the 
IMF,  peace  is  threatened,"  warns 
Pedro  Chibala,  an  official  of  Sin- 
tract,  the  independent  drivers’ 
union. 

Last  year  there  wps  good  rainfall 
and  a record  maize  crop.  The  1.7  mil- 
lion returned  refugees  look  forward 
to  earning  their  first  big  cash  surplus. 
But  piles  of  maize  remain  unsold: 
thousands  of  tons  will  rot. 

Roads  remain  closed  because  the 
IMF  has  forced  the  govermiienl, 
donor  nations  and  the  World  Bank 
to  cu  t back  on  road  repairs. 

The  IMF  policy  has  novf  been  in 
force  for  more  than  five  years,  but  is 
a manifest  failure,  even  in  the  organ- 
isation’s own  terms,  in  the  late 
1980s,  at  the  height  of  (lie  war, 


Mozambique  imposed  its  own  modi- 
fied adjustment  policy,  which  led  to 
significant  growth  and  falling  infla- 
tion. By  1991,  GNP  per  capita  had 
risen  to  $115  and  inflation  had  fallen 
to  21  per  cent. 

Tlwt  year  the  IMF  imposed  Us 
stabilisation  policy.  Each  year  since 
then,  GNP  per  capita  has  fallen. 
Mozambique  now  has  a per  capita 
GNP  of  $100,  the  lowest  in  the 
world,  according  to  the  UN's  1996 
Human  Development  Report.  Indus- 
trial production  rose  in  the,  late 
1980s  — ' during  the  war  ■—  "but  has 
fallen  each  year  since  stabilisation 
was  imposed  and  is  now  half  of  the 
19D0  level. 

The  Catholic  Bishop  of  Nampula, 
Dorn  Manuel  Vieira  Pinto,  says  that 
“the  IMF  must  stop  looking  only  at 
its  computers  and  look  at  real 
people  in  Mozambique'".  Anti . lie 
asks:  "Will  this  all  end  violent  ly?" 


FINANCE  25 

Bonn  deal 
boost  for 
Eurofighter 

Ian  Ttaynor  In  Bonn 

THE  German  government 
has  reached  a breakthrough 
agreement  on  funding  the 
$70  billion  Euroiigliter  project 
thnt  should  safeguard  up  to 
100,000  jobs  In  Britain.  The 
deal  conies  after  months  of  in- 
fighting, which  had  threatened  to 
paralyse  the  four-country 
scheme. 

The  Bonn  cabinet,  according 
to  reports  here  last  Sunday,  has 
cleared  the  major  hurdle  holding 
up  the  Eurofighter,  by  agreeing 
that  the  defence  and  finance 
ministries  will,  over  four  years, 
jointly  fill  an  $1.3  billion  funding 
shortfall. 

With  Britain  committed  to 
buying  232  of  tlio  new  fighter 
aircraft,  Germany  is  expected  to 
announce  It  will  purchase  180. 
The  agreement  ends  months  of 
uncertainty  that  hus  held  up  tile 
signing  of  a memorandum  of 
understanding  between  Britain, 
Germany,  Italy  and  Spain. 

Whitehall  estimates  the  pro- 
ject will  create  1 6,000  jalis 
directly  and  84,000  indirectly, 
hut  us  niHny  as  300,000  jobs 
could  be  secured  owing  |o  ex- 
port orders.  The  first  aircraft  is 
due  to  he  delivered  to  the  RAF  in 
2001  mul  t«i  go  Into  service  11 
year  Inter. 

British  Aerospace,  responsi- 
ble for  the  British  end  of  the 
project,  i mentis  constructing  the 
replacement  for  the  ageing 
Phan  tom  bomber  Hi  two  plants 
in  Lancashire,  Wharton  und 
Samlesbury,  and  at  Brough, 
Humberside.  Engines  would 
be  provided  by  Rolls-Royce  in 
Bristol. 

The  German  cabinet  agree- 
ment means  that  defence  spend- 
ing on  other  areas  will  need  to  be 
cut  to  compensate.  Last  month, 
Mr  Kohl  conceded  there  was  no 
Immediate  money  available  fora 
hlgh-prestige  joint  spy  satellite 
project  with  France,  and  an- 
nounced that  Bonn  was  delaying 
its  participation  by  at  least  a 
year. 

The  decision  did  little  to 
bolster  Franco- German  rela- 
tions, since  Mr  Kohl  and  the 
French  president,  Jacques 
Chirac,  had  announced  the 
project  amid  much  fanfare 
exactly  a year  earlier. 
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Saving  grace  . . . Lynn  Redgrave  provides  die  love  of  a good  woman  for  Geoffrey  Rush  in  Shine 


Brilliantissimo 


CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm 


T [AST,  n great  film," 
Steven  Spielberg  is 
supposed  to  have  ex- 
claimed on  seeing  Scott  Hicks's 
Shine  at  the  Sundance  Festival.  I 
prefer  the  only  slightly  less  hyper- 
Mic  comment  of  David  Helfgott. 
the  classical  pianist  whom  it  is 
about.  He  just  s»tid:‘,UrilHanli8simc»!‘' 
ll  isn’t  either,  but  Hicks  lias 
achieved  an  <*xlraurcliiiaiily  wale  li- 
able and  thoroughly  commercial 
film  1 hat  doesn't  insult  ilic  ml  ell  i- 
gene**.  It  tolls  an  nmnxirig  story  but 
avnii I-  becoming  aggiv^iwly  inspi- 
ralion.il  like  Cli, trials  Of  Fire.  Ii's 
direct,  hilt  not  simplistic. 

Anyone  told  tin*  story  might 
think  it  was  Holly woud  pi e-in-i hu- 
sky. A young  Jewish  Australian 
wants  to  he  a pianist,  and  his  father, 
who  lias  furiously  nurtured  his 
son's  prodigious  talent,  orders  him 
not  to  leave  the  family  to  train  in 
Britain.  He  insists  on  going,  then 
has  a breakdown  while  playing 
Rachmaninov,  but  recovers  tri- 


umphantly thanks  to  the  love  of  a 
good  woman. 

Tile  whole  thing  is  substantially 
true.  Helfgoll,  who  survived  years 
in  a menial  institution,  will  never  be 
■"jiornuir  and  will  end  his  clays  as 
the  child  lie  was  never  able  to  lie 
when  young.  He  does,  however, 
play  concerts  — to  massive  audi- 
ences since  the  film  was  made  — 
and  it's  him  on  the  sonncl-track.  too, 
which  perhaps  shows  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  artistic  genius  Hi  at  depends 
on  i\  childlike  quality. 

Hicks,  whose  previous  work  has 
been  mostly  documentary,  doesn't 
hesitate  to  tell  the  story  as  honestly 
as  pussible.  The  breakdown  seems 
horrendous,  its  result  a sadly  fore- 
gone conclusion.  And  lie  secures  a 
performance  from  Geoffrey  Rush  as 
the  adult  David  that  is  outstanding. 

Kush  has  to  play  a deeply  eccentric 
character.  We  are  first  introduced  to 
him  plnyiug  the  piano  in  a drinking 
club  and  being  treated  like  an  ami- 
able loony.  It  is  almost  but  not  quite 
embarrassing,  since  the  actor  man- 
ages to  balance  full-scale  lunacy  and 
otherworldly  loopiness  so  well  that  it 
doesn't  seem  incorrect  to  laugh. 


We  then  return  to  the  story's 
beginning,  during  which  Alex 
Rafalowicz,  as  the  musically  ad- 
vanced but  mocked  child,  and  Noah 
Taylor,  as  the  intense  young  man, 
prove  almost  equally  good. 

They  nud  Rush  are  aided  by  ex- 
cellent performances  from  Annin 
Mueller-Stahl,  who  plays  the  father, 
and  Lynn  Redgrave,  as  the  woman 
wliu  rescues  him. 

The  early  part  of  the  film  is  Hie 
most  controversial:  some  Jewish 
observers  have  argued  long  and 
hard  about  the  character  of  the 
over  fond  father  and  his  decision 
that  his  son  should  not  desert  the 
family.  They  seem  to  feel  either 
that  his  altitude  is  typical  of  a sur- 
vivor uf  die  Holocaust,  or  dial  it 
would  have  been  highly  unlikely 
fur  such  a mail,  whatever  hi*  past. 
In  try  in  prevent  his  son  getting 
ahead.  The  father  never  gives  an 
adequate  reason  why  the  boy 
shouldn’t  attempt  to  further  his 
career.  It's  almost  as  if  he  is  jealous 
of  his  talent. 

This  is  the  kind  of  film,  with  an 
appropriately  original  score  from 
David  Hirschfelder  and  copious 
draughts  of  the  music  Helfgott 
played,  that  ought  to  be  as  much  of 
a crossover  success  as  Amadeus. 
Hicks  has  said  that  the  story  of  his 


Performing  horses  in  the  big,  big  top 


CIRCUS 

John  Vidal 


EN  minutes  into  some  spiffy 
clowning  at  the  start  of 
Snltimbnnco,  n Lycru-clnd 
Hollywood  creiifure  with  n tall 
and  n Canadian  accent  materi- 
alises and  milks  an  uneusy 
round  of  applnusc  for  the 
shomi’s  corporate  sponsor,  a 
global  communications  firm. 
She/it  glides  off  and  the  clowns 
give  way  to  reptilians  who  slither 
around  to  blnnd  music  on  the 
edge  of  a flowery  dance  floor, 
making  the  evolutionary  point 
thnt  you  arc  spineless  and  name- 
less until  you  get  a mobile  phone. 

Cirque  du  Soled  is  u cultural 
hybrid.  It  has  evolved  out  of 
Canada  via  Las  Vegas  find  China, 
ft  is  now  a global  circus,  not  just 
because  its  performers  come 
from  21  countries,  but  in  its 
transnational  financial  and  artis- 


tic ambition.  It  now  lias  four 
companies  performing  on  three 
continents;  it  has  a permanent 
show  in  n Las  Vegas  hotel  and 
has  done  a 12-year  deal  with 
Disney.  It  turns  over  more  than 
$ 125  million  n year,  has  been 
seen  live  by  10  million  people.  It 
must  fie  the  first  circus  with  its 
own  Internet  site. 

U succeeds  {financially,  at 
toast)  because  it  is  culturally 
anonymous.  It  can  be  plonked 
anywhere  in  the  free-wheeling, 
free-trading  world  where  there 
nre  enough  adults  who  will  pay 
between  $39  and  $75  a ticket 
(or  at  least  $ 165  for  n family 
night  out)  1 where  n corporation 
will  underwrite  it  and  where 
there's  a motorway  that  can  carry 
(he  35  trucks  and  750  tons  of 
gear  it  needs  to  put  on  a show. 

Saftimbanco  claims  to  cele- 
brate the  street,  but  this  is  emis- 
sion-free life  in  the  shopping 
moll  rather  than  the  raw  urban 


jungle.  Now  it  merges  dance 
with  synchronised  swimming, 
ballet  with  disco,  athletics  with 
acrobatics.  Here  be  disco  and 
muzak;  there  pop  and  ballet  This 
is  nonsense  catch-all  culture. 
Even  die  name  Saltinibanco  is 
suitable  for  the  transnational, 
corporate  world:  it  means,  in 
Italian,  "jump  into  a bench", 
suggesting  (he  rough  and  tumble 
of  street  life,  or  “jump  into  the 
hank”  suggesting  public  limited 
companies  and  city  mergers. 
Take  your  pick. 

But  if  It  Bmells  more  of  some 
genetically  modified  underarm 
deodorant  than  circus,  the  pro- 
ducers have  hoovered  up  some 
of  the  world's  most  impressive 
acts  and  performers.  The  best 
Western  circus  skills  are  now 
as  accomplished  as  the  best 
of  Chinese  or  Russian,  and  1 
have  never  seen  such  feats  of 
strength,  balance  or  timing  as 
at  the  show  at  London’s  Royal 


unlikely  hero  is  about  the  power  of 
love  to  both  destroy  and  redeem, 
and  the  film  certainly  gets  that  mes- 
sage across. 

If  you  have  Robert  De  Niro  and 
Dustin  Hoffman  in  the  same  movie, 
you  ought  to  have  a head  start.  But 
Barry  Levinson's  Sleepers  has  only 
a rather  dull  performance  from  the 
former  and  an  eccentric  cameo 
from  the  latter. 

The  real  spark  the  film  has  ignited 
has  been  the  argument  over  whether 
Lorenzo  Carcaterra's  story  about 
growing  up  in  Hell's  Kitchen,  New 
York,  and  suffering  (after  a convio 
tion  for  street  crime)  in  a 
reformatory  foil  of  vicious  homo- 
sexual warders  is  fiction  or.  as  the 
author  has  claimed,  unimproved  fact. 
The  consensus  is  that  it  is  fiction  — a 
bestseller  under  a false  flag. 

Unfortunately,  its  origin  is  not  the 
only  doubtful  element  of  the  story, 
which  has  been  designed  by  Barry 
Levinson  to  attack  the  way  the 
American  penal  system  locks 
juvenile  offenders  in  reformatories. 
In  such  places  they  learn  nothing  — 
except  that  they  are  outsiders, 
destined  to  be  resentful  towards 
society  for  life. 

The  point  is  well  made.  But  the 
presentation  of  the  warders  as  per- 
verts, determined  to  have  their 
wicked  way  with  die  kids,  is  bla- 
tantly homophobic  and  has  been 
heavily  criticised  by  gay  spokesmen. 

De  Niro  is  Father  Bobby  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Angels.  He  is 
protective  of  his  flock,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  young  men  who  live  on 
the  streets  and  Imve  other,  less 
concerned,  mentors.  But  he  can't  do 
much  for  Shakes  and  his  pals  (well 
played  by  Joe  Perrino,  Brad  Renfro, 
Geoffrey  Wigdor  and  Jonathan 
Tucker)  when  they  almost  cause  a 
death  after  a street  prank  goes 
wrong.  They  are  sent  to  reforma- 
tory, where  Kevin  Bacon  and  his 
friends  nre  waiting  to  torment  them. 

When  they  come  out,  totally  irnu- 
nnuised,  and  gel  a chance  of 
revenge,  they  quickly  lake  it.  This 
lands  them  in  court  again,  defended 
by  Hoffman's  alcoholic  lawyer.  Hie 
question  is,  will  Father  Bobby  lie  to 
save  them  from  the  worst? 

With  Brad  Pitt  and  Jason  Patric 
playing  two  of  the  boys  as  adults, 
there’s  a chance  the  court  case  will 
end  the  film  with  a bang  rather  than 
a whimper.  But  Levinson  never  quite 
sorts  out  his  priorities  or  where  his 
real  sympathies  lie.  Consequently, 
the  film  has  a fudged  quality  that  it 
can  never  quite  get  over. 


Albert  Hall.  Already,  the  circus 
is  attracting  Olympic  gold  medal 
gymnasts  and  swimmers. 

Nor  have  I have  never  seen 
more  impressive  trapeze  work, 
such  jumping,  leaping,  diving 
and  foiling.  These  aerial  artists 
achieve  zero  gravity,  suspend 
themselves  in  9pace,  walk  on  air, 
propel  themselves  in  open- 
mouthed  wonder  10, 20, 30 
metres  into  the  air,  then  free-fall, 
skydive  and  tumble  impossibly. 
Performers  suspend  each  other 
by  their  ankles,  feet  become 
arms,  bodies  stand  horizontal  and 
die  spirit  soars.  It  is  astonishingly 
difficult  and  accomplished. 

They  may  be  moved,  but  we, 
the  audience,  are  curiously  not 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  more  Im- 
pressive skills  or  such  splendid 
physical  prowess,  but  In  this 
overproduced,  anonymous  envi- 
ronment the  acts  can  lose  their 
theatrical  quality  and  become 
more  like  freak  shows  — un  at- 
tainably weird,  only  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  performers.  Little 
better  than  performing  horses. 


Star  shines 
too  bright 
for  Blanche 

THEATRE 

Michael  Bllllngton 


A MONG  many  other  things.  Ten- 
Ainessee  Williams's  A Streetcar 
Named  Desire  is  a well-upholBtered 
vehicle  for  a star  actress.  But  while 
Peter  Hall's  new  production  has 
many  fine  things  in  it,  and  Jessica 
Lange  is  unquestionably  a star, ! 
don’t  feel  sure  she  was  born  to  play 
Blanche  Dubois. 

Williams’s  heroine  is  both  a fad- 
ing relic  uf  the  .aristocratic  Ameri- 
can South  and  an  embodiment  of 
the  poetic  spirit  and  the  potential 
artist  in  all  of  us.  Her  particular 
tragedy  is  that  she  is  brought  into 
collision  in  the  New  Orleans  French 
Quarter  with  her  brutish,  sexy 
brother-in-law.  Stanley  Kowalski 
whose  mentality,  in  Harold  Clur- 
man's  words,  “provides  the  soil  for 
fascism  viewed  not  as  a political 
movement  but  as  a stale  of  being". 
Undeniably,  she  patronises  Stanley: 
but  her  world  of  desperate  imagina- 
tion is  finally  destroyed  by  his  crudr 
reality. 

It  is  n beautiful,  poetic  piny  that 
says  a lot  about  human  relations  and 
about  an  America  in  which  sen* 
tivity  and  aspiration  are  crushed  by : 
realpulitik.  Rut  tin*  casting  of  Lm 
raises  problems. 

It  is  m»i  just  ihni  sin-  K foun  d in . 
the  movies  fur  playing  strong,  inde- 
pendent women,  ll  i*  dial  she  |«- 
senses  a healthy,  youthful  bt.iut; 
that  ‘.eeins  at  kI<1>  with  William-'* 
portrait  of  an  ageing  woman  fright- 
ened of  i^puNui-e  to  tin-  light  and 
ultimately  lu-lpli-^  ln-fore  Stanley? 
brutality. 

Lange  cun vi  -ys  *.omu  a^pivb  d 
Blanche  very  well.  Hie  lmni'Mirfc 
certainly  there,  ami  die  \y  thru- 
liousness  that  lias  h«-r  squirting  ja* 
mine  perfume  ill  Stanley's  lace  awl  1 
envurliug  in  her  slip  while  die  aim  | 


play  poker. 

She  also  crumbles  very  effec- 
tively in  the  final  act  as  Blanche  i* 
hustled  off  to  the  asylum.  But. 
although  Lange  works  hard  at  d]° 
role,  I still  find  it  hard  to  believe  m 
her  as  the  delicate  creature  of 
Williams's  imagination,  haunted  by 
her  amatory  past  and  the  prospect 
of  crows' feet.  ... 

Hall’s  production,  however,  stui 
reminds  us  of  the  power  and  beauty 
of  the  play.  William  Dudley  has  (fe 
signed  an  atmospheric  set  domi- 
nated by  a highly  wrought  circular 
9taircase.  Stephen  Edwards  s de- 
tailed sound  score  is  afoo  filled  wtfJi 
the  echoes  of  distant  polkas  aiw 
blue  pianos,  as  well  as  the  onrush 
ing  roar  of  thunderous  trains. 

The  cast  acquit  themselves 
Stanley  Kowalski  is  not  a part  ina 
comes  naturally  to  English  acton*, 
but  Toby  Stephens  has  the  W1 
swagger  and  muscularity  and,  in  £ 
final  gesture  when  he  tears  in 
paper  lantern  off  a light  bulb  an 
presents  it  to  Blanche,  emotion 


lelty. 


?iiy«  • l 

nogen  Stubbs  also  convincing* 
tents  Blanche's  sister,  Stella' 
oman  happily  in  thrall _to ■9 
3 animal  energy.  And  Chn$W" 
gess  makes  something  touching 
Witch,  the  decent  man  wtio  p 
ost  Blanche's  salvation, 
iter  50  years,  the  play  sutvb* 
ause  it  9ays  something  touch 


war  America. 
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With  the  best  will  in  the  world 


television 

Nancy  Banks-Smlth 

Element  of  Doubt 

(Carlton)  opened  with  a 
running  bath.  That  is 
always  ominous  in  a thriller, 
Joseph  Smith,  the  hrides-in-the- 
bath  murderer,  used  to  play 
Nearer  My  God  To  Thee  on  the 
organ  after  his  exertions  in  the 
bathroom.  And,  since  Psycho, 
showers  are  ominous  too.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  people  of  a nervous 
disposition  can  bear  to  get 
washed  at  all. 

Element  Of  Doubt  has  a deep, 
dirty,  disused  swimming  pool 
loo,  with  something  at  the  hot- 
I tom.  1 was  reminded  of  an 
I Australian  mini-series  in  which 
1 (lie  husband  of  a rich  woman  in- 


Seeing 
a bigger 

picture 

ART 

Adrian  Searle 


M BALDING  man  lying 
MM  among  dry  stalks  and 
■ leaves,  beneath  ink-blot  sun- 
flowers gone  to  seed.  Perhaps  he’s 
sleeping.  Maybe  he’s  dead.  It  is  an 
unexpected  selt-portrait  of  the 
artist,  supine  in  a field,  in  the  Hatha 
• Voga  position  of  shavusana.  Heav- 
ens above,  it's  Anselm  Kiefer.  Dur- 
ing the  seventies  and  eighties  Kiefer 
produced  one  of  the  more  con- 
tentious bodies  of  work  to  come  out 
of  Germany  in  the  post-war  period. 
His  momentous  exhibition  at  the 
Whitechapel  Gallery  in  1981  im- 
pressed the  British  art  audience, 
and  the  public,  with  his  sombre  pa- 
rade of  history-laden,  messy,  huge, 
burnt-out  landscapes,  his  blasted 
heaths  and  forests,  his  wrecked 
Valhallas. 

Written  on  to  the  paintings,  as  well 
as  noted  in  their  titles,  were  quotes 
from  Holocaust  poet  Paul  Celan, 
nods  to  Wagner  and  German  myth, 
intimations  of  the  mentality  of  war 
and  destruction.  These  were  paint- 
ings clogged  as  much  with  history  as 
with  their  agglomerations  of  straw, 
shellac  and  tar,  their  sediments  of 
pigment,  their  churned  surfaces. 

Here  at  last  was  an  artist  (as  op- 
posed to  a historian  or  a thinker) 
and  a painter  to  boot  (rather  than  a 
film-maker,  a poet  or  a novelist) 
who  had  found  a way  to  tackle  the 
question  of  Germanness  in  the 
wake  of  National  Socialism  and  the 
Holocaust,  Germany’s  mad  collec- 
tive dream. 

Kiefer  appeared  to  prove  that 
Painting,  far  from  being  dead,  had 
the  innate  capacity  to  deal  with  die 
biggest  issues  of  the  20th  century, 
instead  of  merely  paying  Up-service 
to  them. 

, Big  themes,  big  ideas,  big  paint- 
ings. Kiefer,  who  was  born  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  In  1945,  had  ap- 
parently reinvented  allegory,  his- 
tory painting  and  war  punting,  and 
ln  a manner  we  were  utterly  unpre- 
pared for.  As  much  as  his  work  was 
an  unexpected  revelation,  it  also 
aeemed  inevitable.  A hushed  rever- 
ence  overcame  his  spectators  and 


traduced  a Bait-water  crocodile 

— surely  with  a bit  of  a struggle 

— into  her  swimming  pool. 

Beth  (Gina  McKee),  who  is 

married  to  Richard  (Nigel 
Havers),  is  understandably 
twitchy.  She  has  a quizzical  right 
eyebrow,  which  is  put  to  increas- 
ingly urgent  use. 

Richard’s  first  wife  falls  to  her 
death  from  a balcony.  Then  Mb 
mother-in-law  is  precipitated 
through  a windscreen.  Never  — 
as  grannie  used  to  say  — two 
without  three. 

He  urgently  needs  half  a mil- 
lion and  she  has  inherited  just 
that.  (Element  Of  Doubt  is  spon- 
sored by  Midland  Bank,  who, 
presumably,  foiled  to  stump  up.) 
As  she  grows  ever  more  fright- 
ened, his  charm  and  considera- 
tion increase.  Just  as  you  are 


thinking  the  woman  is  neurotic, 
he  drowns  her  in  the  bath  and 
dumps  her  body  at  sea. 
Sprinkling  sea  salt  in  (he  bath 
was,  I thought,  a particularly 
deft  touch. 

At  this  point  (he  tension  is 
tightest  Twisting  and  coiling  like 
an  eel  In  murky  water,  he  slith- 
ers out  of  trouble  but,  in  his 
dreams,  she  rises  from  the 
water,  screaming,  "Never!"  If  it 
weren’t  for  Brian  Tufono's  pearly 
seascapes,  I’d  say  it  would  look 
even  better  in  black  mid  white. 

Bess,  not  to  be  confused  with 
Beth,  is  another  rich  woman. 
Neither  of  her  husbands  tries  to 
murder  her,  which,  nt  times, 
seems  a pity.  Bess  is  a spirited, 
turn-af-llic-centtiry  Dallas  heiress 
nt  the  start  of  A Woman  Of 
Independent  Means  (Channel  4). 


The  wigs  make  it  well  worth 
watching  to  the  end.  Bess  turns 
into  Mrs  Merton.  Her  black  maid, 
who  is  not  so  rich,  Is  not  so  ludty. 

Tiie  world  turns.  There  are 
penny  farthingB,  then  Model  T 
Fords.  Clothes  get  prettier,  then 
uglier.  Plumbing  succeeds  cham- 
ber pots.  It  is  not  unlike  time- 
lapse  photography  in  which  die 
countryside  freezes,  flowers  and 
fruits  in  five  minutes.  Or,  in  the 
case  of  A Women  Of  Independent 
Means,  five  hours. 

There  is  n certain  simple  truth 
about  the  writing.  You  recognise 
her  pains  and  problems  — and 
her  props.  My  grandmother 
wore  a nightcap  like  that  with  a 
ribbon -covered  button  on  top 
and  circles  of  ribbon  and  laces 
sewn  round  it;  and,  Ukc  Bess's 
nintlier-in-iaw  (Brenda  Pricker), 
she  never  sold  "pregnant",  she 
said  “confined". 

Brenda  Pricker  gives  her 
scenes  unexpected  punch,  like  11 


Hitting  the  heights  . . . Anselm  Kiefer’s  colossal  The  Sixth  Trump 


his  commentators,  and  for  a while 
Anselm  Kiefer,  wunderkind  scion  of 
the  late,  great  JoBeph  Beuys,  could 
do  no  wrong. 

It  was  also  difficult  to  disentangle 
one’s  feelings  towards  the  momen- 
tousness of  his  subject  — German 
history,  and  how  to  address  it  — 
from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
works  themselves.  Through  the 
eighties,  Kiefer’s  atelier  grew  into  a 
kind  of  industry.  He  employed  tril- 
lions of  assistants,  his  paintings 
were  weathered  and  distressed  to 
give  them  the  look  of  age,  use,  time 
and  value.  They  seemed  to  roll  off  a 
production  line  — Kiefer’s  war 
effort  — an  art  which  stood  as  a 
proud  analogue  to  European  culture 
in  general:  a palimpsest,  built  on  Its 
own  ruins.  And  then  came  Kiefer's 
lead  doodlebugs,  lead  bathtubs, 
lead  libraries  and  leaden  gravitas. 
Kiefer  became,  by  the  end  of  the 
last  decade,  a circus  on  permanent 
world  tour,  and  he  began  to  look 
like  Just  another  artist  on  the  make, 
overinflated  and  blighted  by  his 
: own  reputation,  and  the  demands  of 
museum  curators  and  collectors. 

But  then  his  audience  got  bored 


and  irritated  with  all  that  teutonic 
heavy  breathing.  Weren’t  all  his 
paintings  depressingly  distressed? 
Great  washed-up.  weathered 
wrecks,  overladen  with  their  guilt- 
sodden  cargoes?  The  work  became 
both  more  obvious  and  more  gener- 
alised, and  Kiefer  seemed  to  be 
sinking  under  his  own  weight.  It 
even  occurred  to  some  tiiat  the 
artist  was  half  in  love  with  the  his- 
tory he  was  trying  to  exorcise. 


KIEFER  himself  became 
aware  that  tiierc  could  be  a 
problem.  In  an  interview 
earlier  this  year  he  said:  "If  1 had 
started  cultivating  post-war  gloom,  it 
would  have  become  a manner,  a 
mannerism ...  the  antithesis  of  art." 
One  could  quibble  over  the  if,  but 
then  artists  are  allowed  to  cover 
their  tracks.  In  1991,  the  year  of  Ger- 
man re-unification,  Kiefer  closed  his 
studio  and  moved,  first  to  New  York, 
then  to  tlie  south  of  France,  near 
Montpelier.  For  a while,  he  stopped 
making  art  Kiefer’s  rebirth,  and  his 
re-emergence  in  Britain  in  a two- 
venue  show  of  new  work  at  Anthony 
d’Offay  and  at  the  South  London 


PHOTOGRAPH.  MARTIN  GODWIN 

Gallery  until  February  marks  a 
cltange  of  emphasis,  although  Kiefer 
is  still  the  Romantic  wary  of  Roman- 
ticism, the  history  painter  suspi- 
cious of  historicism,  the  sceptical 
would-be  mystic  in  the  material 
world. 

Taken  as  a whole,  Kiefer's  new 
work  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  com- 
pelling. Always  a bibliophile,  Kiefer 
has  developed  a taste  for  reading 
tlie  kind  of  stuff  that  gives  you  bed- 
sores: esoteric  texts,  burrowing  to 
the  metaphysical  arcana  of  Robert 
Fludd,  the  English  Rosie  rucian;  the 
17th  century  Spanish  poetry  of 
Francesco  de  Quevedo,  alchemical 
texts,  Biblical  references,  the  Cab- 
alla,  C G Jung,  all  stitched  together 
In  a way  that  ends  up  as  indigestible 
and  intentionally  preposterous  as 
Umberto  Eco's  Foucault’s  Pendu- 
lum. Lucidly,  no  one  lias  as  yet 
alerted  Kiefer  to  the  joys  of  yogic 
flying,  but  there  is  the  teensiest 
glimmer  of  New  Age  waffle  about 
liia  newest  stew  of  references,  how- 
ever soulful  the  work  appears. 

But  Kiefer  is  not  so  easily  dis- 
posed of.  What  we  have  In  this  new 
double-slot  show  is  an  uneven  but 
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stout  boot  coming  through  a 
shoddy  door. 

A daughter  ia  knocked  down 
(“There  does  n’t  appear  to  be  any 
brain  damage.").  Rob  helps  the 
war  effort.  ("We  can  provide  the 
horseshoes!").  The  house 
catches  fire  ("Help!").  Bess  trav- 
els abroad  ("I  cannot  believe 
we'U  be  in  England  tomorrow!”). 
Nor,  seeing  the  Eiffel  Tower,  can 
I.  It  was  all  shot  In  Texas. 

Men  come  and  go  but  her 
money  lasts,  so  I’ll  pass  on  some 
of  her  financial  advice.  She  has 
just  given  her  grand- daughter 
the  customary  colossal  marriage 
cheque. 

Grand-daughter:  "I  don’t 
know  whnt  to  say.” 

Bess:  "Sny  you'll  always 
remember  thnt  capital  19  to  be 
Invested  and  only  income  is  to 
lie  spent." 

And  (uiother  tiling.  If  you 
marry  Nigel  Havers,  make  n will 
leaving  tiie  lot  to  the  cut. 


commanding  performance.  Some 
pnin tings  nre  only  big.  Kiefer 
manages  to  ho  enormous,  sumbre, 
delicate,  portentous,  nightmarish, 
illustrative,  repetitive,  overstretched 
and  utterly  memorable,  nil  at  once. 

He  is  also,  thankfully,  an  ironist. 
“Everything  we  sny  ia  fiction  . . . 
irony  is  indispensable.  What  we  sny 
is  always  a bit  ridiculous  . . . people 
wliu  use  winds  without  irony  are 
fanatics."  the  artist  recently  said. 
Kiefer  also  wtys  he  uses  wurris  in 
his  work  In  irritate  his  critics,  so 
lieriiiips  we  don't  need  to  catch  nil 
the  references  — it's  the  fact  they  Ye 
there  that  counts,  tin*  fictions  that 
drive  his  imngi nation. 

It  is  :in  uneven  show,  but  one  in 
which  Kiefer  puls  the  German  past 
behind  him.  Amid  the  dense  esu- 
t erica,  the  sunflowers  and  the  un nu- 
tations, are  some  marvellous  things. 
Tlie  sunflowers  nre  everywhere,  in 
stark  paintings  of  their  black,  blown 
heads  wilting  against  whiteness: 
silhouetted  and  surrounding  tile 
woodcuts  of  a naked  man:  real  sun- 
flower seeds  exploding  in  star-burst 
galaxies  across  the  paintings,  ejacu- 
lations uf  black  seeds,  squalls  of 
them,  skies  of  them.  Tlie  seeds  are 
like  stars  for  Kiefer  and  they  at  once 
aerate  nnd  exacerbate  his  paintings, 
like  clouds  of  cluster  flies,  like  parti- 
cles of  light  from  the  black  sun  of 
melancholy. 

In  Kiefer's  vast  paintings  of  a vast 
North  African  desert,  beautifully  in- 
stalled at  the  South  London  Gallery, 
n rain  of  black  seeds  explodes  over 
the  milky  skies,  over  the  wadis,  rills 
and  scarps  which  stretch  into  the 
pallid  blue  distance.  These  huge 
paintings  — I hate  to  admit  — made 
me  feel  like  fainting.  The  evil,  Albert 
Speer-iike  buildings  In  some  works 
at  d’Offay's  rear  up  under  a black 
sky  broken  by  searchlights  and  ra- 
diated by  numbers,  the  calibrations 
of  a kind  of  vertigo.  A painting  of  a 
decaying,  ruined  Mayan  pyramid, 
The  Golden  Bull,  references  the  di- 
vision of  the  colonies  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica by  Pope  Alexander  VI,  enemy  of 
Savannrola.  A trickle  of  gold  runs 
down  the  broken  stones,  an  intima- 
tion of  sacrifice  and  the  tran substan- 
tiation of  blood  nnd  gold. 

Germany,  It  turns  out,  waa  not 
the  only  nation  that  dared  to  dream, 
and  where  the  dream  turned  into  a 
nightmare:  “Spiritual  understanding 
of  the  Idea  of  metamorphosis  makes 
it  easier  to  die,"  Kiefer  has  said.. 
That  is  what  the  figure  Is  thinking 
about  in  some  of  my  paintings.”  He 
lies  beneath  Van  Gogh’s  blackened 
sunflowers,  and  In  the  shadow  of 
the  pyramid,  wondering  where  the 
hell  to  go  next  .• 


28  BOOKS  I 

Guardian  reviewers  uncover  half  a dozen  recent  novels  that  were  ignored  by  the  media  and  give  them  their  due 
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Unsung  fictional  heroes 


Andrew  Blewell 

The  Marx  Family  Saga 

by  Juan  Goytisolo  trans  Peter  Bush 

186ppFaber£t4.99 


MJTARL  MARX  is  alive  nnd  well 
mK  nnd  living  with  his  family 
■ « in  contemporary  London. 
Home  from  11  hard  day's  work  at  the 
British  Library,  he  joins  Jenny  and 
l he  kids  ns  they  zap  between  TV 
channels.  The  newsflashes  proclaim 
l tie  latest  mi  the  decline  and  fall  of 
l he  Soviet  bloc.  Rut  as  “Marx” 
watches  the  pictures,  will  lie 
adumwlfilgc  any  responsibility  for 
the  slate  in  which  Euroi>e  finds 
it  sell?  By  transplanting  him  into  the 
201  h century,  Juan  (iuytisolo  is  able 
lu  put  both  Marxism  mid  consumer 
capitalism  under  the  microscope. 

Wlint.  the  novel  nsks,  among 
other  (iiiestions,  would  the  father  of 
scientific  socialism  have  made  of  an 
episode  of  The  Price  Is  Right?  Medi- 
tating wisely  and  profoundly  on  the 
function  of  the  European  novelist  in 
the  post-Marxist  world,  the  Goyti- 
solo narrator  steps  out  of  his  story 
to  pass  comment  on  the  book  we 
are  reading. 

We  lenrn  that  his  aim  is  to  write  n 
fictionalised  biography  of  die  Marx 
family  dial  will  keep  faith  with  its 
subjects  by  containing  nothing  of 
possible  value  in  terms  of  movie 
adaptation  or  other  forms  of  mass 
capitalism.  In  order  to  keep  the 
book  out  of  danger  from  commer- 
cial exploitation,  there  will  have  to 
be  frequent  digressions,  and  the 
plot  must  be  hard  to  follow. 

But  the  appearance  of  difficulty  is 
all  part  of  Goytisolo's  joke,  at  the 
same  time  as  being  central  to  his 
wider  aesthetic.  Many  of  the  experi- 
mental features  of  (lie  writing,  such 
as  disrupted  chronology  and  syntax, 
will  be  familiar  to  readers  of  his 
previous  novels  — such  as  Quaran- 
tine and  Makbara.  But  here  they  are 
deployed  with  a greater  sense  of 
purpose  — and  to  wickedly  enter- 
taining effect. 


Linda  Grant 


The  Emigrants 

by  WG  Sebnld  trans  Michael  Hulse 
Harvill  237pp  C 1 4.99 


/N  THE  summer  of  1970  a Ger- 
man academic  arrives  to  take  up 
a teaching  post  in  Norwich. 
Searching  for  a flat  he  discovers  — 
hidden  amongst  a stand  of  trees  — 
a large  neo-classical  house  and, 
within,  its  reclusive  occupant  Dr 
Henry  Selwyn.  who  like  St  Francis 
has  turned  his  home  into  a her- 
mitage among  the  birds  and  smaller 
animals. 

The  stillness  of  the  neglected 
house  is  occasionally  disturbed  by 
huge  Edwardian  kitchen  devices  ns 
they  clank  through  corridors. 
Glasshouses,  rim  10  ruin,  si  ill  yield 
a simple  vegetable  diet,  and  (he  ten- 
uis court,  like  so  much  else,  is  over- 
grown ami  in  disrepair.  We  seem  to 
be  in  one  of  England's  last  few  un- 

I known  nnd  enchanted  places  inhab- 
ited by  whnl  England  docs  best,  the 
nurture  of  its  own  eccentrics. 

But  we  discover  abruptly  that  Sel- 
wyn — Hie  apparent  English  eccen- 
tric — is  beset  by  homesickness, 
and  in  particular  the  acute  memo- 
ries of  his  exile  from  a Lithuanian 
shteti  village  in  die  last  year  of  (lie 
past  century  (the  time  of  the 
pogroms),  the  ship  in  the  Riga 
docks,  the  immigrant  families  on  i 


Ground  breaker . . . Marx  is  alive  and  well  in  Juan  Goytisolo’s  novel 


the  decks,  the  curious  absence  of  J 
the  Statue  or  Liberty  at  their  desti- 
nation — for  like  most  of  those  who 
were  to  become  British  Jews  the 
family  had  been  tricked  and  found 
London  rather  than  America  to  be 
their  destination. 

W G Sebald’s  four  narratives  in 
Tile  Emigrants  explore  the  pain  of 
Jewish  exile  and  homelessness  and, 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  quiet 
tact,  address  what  seems  so  myste- 
rious to  others,  the  suicide  that 
overtakes  survivora  of  the  worst  of 
traumas  in  old  age.  There  is  a 
painter  in  Manchester  who  is  the 
only  member  of  his  family  not  to 
have  perished  in  Germany;  the 
aesthete  son  of  a wealthy  German- 
Jewish  American  family  who  travels 
to  Jerusalem  and  discovers  decay 
and  dereliction  there;  a teacher  in 
Germany  with  only  a trace  of  Jewish 
blood  who  none  the  less,  under  the 
race  laws,  is  prohibited  from  carry- 
ing out  his  profession. 

Accompanying  the  text  are  a 
number  of  black  and  white  pho- 
tographs purporting  to  be  from  the 
family  albums  of  his  characters. 
They  disturb  our  sense  of  the  past 
as  finished  business.  The  book’s 
writing,  in  an  extraordinarily  fine 
translation,  seems  detached  and  dis- 
tant from  what  it  describes  — until 
the  final  lines  when  the  narrator 
must  avert  his  eyes  from  a photo- 
graph of  two  young  Jewish  women 
in  the  Lodz  ghetto  who  stare  at  him 
with  a relentless  and  steady  gaze. 
Germany  may  have  been  intent  on 
putting  the  past  behind  it,  but 
Sebald,  in  n book  Susan  Son  tag  has 
described  as  a masterpiece,  insists 
that  for  some  people,  memory  is  all 
that  they  have  of  value. 

Matt  Seaton 

The  Kiln 

by  William  Mcllvanney 
Sceptre  288pp  £6.99  pbk 


Concerning  the  biitcr- 

sweel  reminiscences  of  Tom 
Docherly  — a fifty-some- 
thing tcachcr-cum-wriler  with  a 
crumbling  marriage  — about  his 
younger  self.  Tain,  an  uncertain,  en- 
quiring 17-year-old  from  Graithnock 
on  the  threshold  of  life. 

Much  of  the  novel  turns  on  ail 
episodic  narration  of  Tam’s  sum- 
mer, specifically  his  desperate  quest 
(0  lose  his  virginity.  The  result  is  a 
kind  of  Caledonian  Portnoy^ 
Complaint. 

When  Tam’s  trousers  are  not 
round  his  ankles,  he  is  wrestling 


with  Kierkegaardian  abstractions 
and  the  poetry  of  Pushkin.  He  may 
be  spending  his  summer  drinking 
sweet  tea  with  labourers,  but  al- 
ready he  is  on  his  way  from  the  pub- 
lic bar  to  the  senior  common  room. 
At  this  moment,  Tam’s  is  still  a nar- 
rative of  hope  and  expectation,  but 
the  story  finds  its  counterpoint  in 
the  disillusion  of  eider  Tom.  a man 
who  seems  to  hnve  used  his  educa- 
tion chielly  to  compose  smart  put- 
downs  of  lesser  mortals.  The 
mismatch  between  the  cynicism  of 
Tom  the  elder  and  the  naivety  of 
Tam  the  younger  begs  a multitude 
of  intriguing  questions— just  one  of 
the  virtues  of  a cunning  and  well- 
written  novel. 

DJ  Taylor 

Stone  Kingdoms 
by  David  Park 
Phoenix  House  278pp 
El  4.99  hbk  £8.99  pbk 


THE  SCENE:  an  East  African 
hospital.  A young  woman, 
Naomi,  is  recovering  from  a 
traumatic  episode  that  has  left  her 
badly  burnt  and  temporarily  (she 
hopes)  blinded.  Attended  by  a 
chatty  doctor,  site  begins  to  piece 
together  the  events  of  the  preceding 
months  — her  work  for  a relief 
agency  in  a refugee  camp,  refusal  to 
leave  when  the  camp  is  closed 
down,  and  a perilous  trek  to  a 
coastal  city  enflamed  by  civil  war. 

All  this  comes  interspersed  with 
Naomi’s  memories  of  her  early  life, 
as  the  only  child  of  an  unhappy 
Protestant  cleric  on  the  Donegal 
coast  (she  remembers  “the  constant 
■ sense  of  being  under  siege,  as  if  the 
1 house  is  trapped  between  the  moun- 
tains, the  valleys  of  England  and  the 
unrelenting  encroachment  of  the 
sea")  and  her  later  career  as  a 
teacher  in  a school  that  straddles 
the  Belfast  front  line. 

The  links  between  Ulster  nnd 
tribal  Africa,  between  the  IRA  and 
the  wide-eyed  African  teenagers 
favouring  their  Kalashnikovs,  are 
perpetually  apparent.  Occasionally 
Park's  handling  of  these  ironies  is  a 
touch  obtrusive  — notably  in  a 
scene  where  Naomi  nnd  her  hospi- 
tal assistant  Nadra  discuss  the 
differences  between  Western  civili- 
sation and  African  barbarism  (un- 
clear, as  you  might  guess),  and  he 
achieves  his  best  effects  In  a chain 
of  weighty  symbols:  the  coral  reef  to 
which  Naomi  swims  shortly  after 
her  arrival  in  the  country;  clothing 
stained  with  her  first  menstrual 


blood  buried  under  a rock;  above 
all,  perhaps,  the  memory  of  a far-off 
incident  in  which  her  mother  coura- 
geously came  to  the  aid  of  a bullied 
taxi  driver. 

Like  Park's  previous  novel.  The 
Rye  Man  (one  of  the  great  lost 
books  of  1994),  Stone  Kingdoms  is  a 
terrific  achievement  Go  out  and 
buy  it. 

Lucy  Atkins 

The  Hook 
by  Raffaella  Barker 
Bloomsbury  1 92pp  £1 4.99 

THERE  are  a lot  of  fish  in  this 
book.  They  shimmer  around, 
obligingly  casting  light  on 
the  human  world  around  them. 
They  breed,  they  eat  and  they  die  — 
hooked  out  of  the  water  by  fisher- 
men or  the  beaks  of  greedy  heron. 
And  there  are  a lot  of  hooks,  too. 
People  hook  one  another  — 
through  sex,  marriage  or  deceit.  Or 
they  are  just  hooked  — on  booze, 
on  each  other.  Besides,  the  story 
itself  has  a hook  — a question  of 
guilt,  of  truth  painfully  brought  to 
light  in  court. 

Twenty-year-old  Christy  falls  in 
love  with  Mick,  an  Irishman  who 
claims  to  be  a photographic  journal- 
ist First  love  is  infected  by  her  own 
attempts  to  cope  with  bereavement 
ther  mother’s  death)  as  she  and  her 
father  construct  a new  life  around  a 
trout  farm,  built  on  land  her  father 
wins  in  a poker  game.  As  the  an- 
■ gling  venture  grows,  so  do  Christy's 
suspicions  that  there's  something 
fishy  about  Mick  with  his  intermit- 
tent wadges  of  cash  and  unwilling- 
ness to  explain  their  source.  The 
opening  pages  proclaim  a judge's 
verdict  on  him  in  a trial  — guilty, 
but  the  actual  charges  only  emerge 
towards  the  end  of  Christy's 
account.  The  tension  springs  from 
uncertainty.  Is  he  a terrorist?  A mur- 
derer? A monster?  The  story  is  bol- 
stered by  clever  thematic  patterning 
and  disorientating  shifts  in  focus;  an 
insect  landing  on  a glass  ornament, 
twins  framed  at  a graveside,  images 
seen  through  a lens  or  in  a blow-up. 
And  ultimately  Christy  only  gains 
confidence  to  end  the  relationship 
when  she  manages  to  see  Mick  for 
what  he  is.  Subtle  and  engaging,  if  a 
little  overwrought. 

Laura  Tennant 

In  A Pig's  Ear 
by  Paul  Bryers 
Bloomsbury  277pp  El  4.99 


■ M W HAT  great,  all-encompass- 
1/1#  mg  narrative  will  supply 
WW  total-coverage  answers  to 
questions  of  history  and  destiny? 
The  King  Arthur  story,  of  course. 
What,  now  and  in  England?  No,  now 
in  Europe  and  America,  in  Paul  Bry- 
ers’s  entertaining  and  fiercely  plot- 
ted intellectual  thriller. 

The  narrator  is  Milan,  a Czech 
pyschotherapist,  who  escapes  to  the 
West  in  1968  and  sets  up  a practice 
in  Hollywood.  His  best  friend  is 
Adam,  the  American  who  helped 
him  get  out  of  Prague  and  grows  up 
to  be  a famous  film  director. 

The  book  opens  with  Milan  im- 
prisoned in  Germany;  the  story  he 
relates  — to  a prison  farm  pig  — 
concerns  his  and  Adam’s  return  to 
Europe  to  make  a movie  about  King 
Arthur,  and  their  increasingly 
messy  involvement  in  German  neo- 
Nazism  and  their  own  mysterious 
pasts.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that 
in  Milan’s  private  musings  and  in 
;the  scheme  of  the  book  they  are 
' also  Merlin  and  Arthur.  ■ ' 1 . 


As  Adam  digs  deeper  into  Eu- 
rope's murky  history  (the  repressed 
unconscious  to  America’s  breezy 
conscious)  he  also  becomes  in- 
volved with  on  East  European  ex- 
lover (Morgan  la  Faye)  and  the  son 
she  had  conceived  by  him  a quarter 
of  a century  before  (Mordred). 

The  last  thing  Bryers  wants  to 
do,  however,  is  merely  write  an 
updated  version  of  the  Morte 
d'Arthur,  and  the  reader  doesn't  get 
a chance  to  obsess  about  who's  who 
because  Bryers  makes  it  quite  clear 
himself.  He’s  much  more  interested 
in  exploring  the  lacunae  between 
his  story  and  the  Arthurian  myth, 
and  the  way  in  which  each  points  up 
the  other. 

Adam's  Camelot,  his  "Big  Idea", 
is  the  attempt  to  relaunch  the 
Prague  film  studios  as  a European 
Hollywood  that  would  perform  the 
same  unifying  task  as  the  Ameiican 
original.  But  far  from  being 
visionary,  the  project  is  ludicrously 
hubristic  and  doomed  to  failure. 

Then  again,  we  are  invited  to 
speculate  that  all  such  grand 
schemes  are  totalitarian  in  effect:  as 
one  young  film-maker  theorises 
excitedly,  what  was  Hitler’s  Third 
Reich  but  “some  vile  mockery  of 
the  whole  Arthurian  legend,  with 
Berchtesgaden  substituted  for 
Camelot,  the  SS  for  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table,  might  for  right, 
and  racial  supremacy  for  chivalry?' 
Milan’s  reluctance  to  "work 
through"  the  past  is  connected  to  an 
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King  Arthur  lives  ...  in  John 
Boorman’s  Excalibur  (1981) 

atavistic  obsession  with  the  similar- 
ity between  Merlin's  dark  patrimony 
— he  was,  “according  to  legend,  the 
progeny  of  a fiend  from  Hell  and  a 
virgin  from  South  Wales”  — and  nis 
own,  the  book's  best-kept  and  most 
sinister  secret.  In  this  novel  no 
amount  of  enlightened 
therapy  can  wipe  out  the  sins  of  tne 
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Madame  Blavatoky’s  Baboon, 
by  Peter  Washington  (Seeker  & 
Warburg,  £12.89) 


/N  CASE  you  think  that  we  live  in 
limes  exceptionally  and  frighten- 
ingly congenial  to  bogus  gurus, 
remember  Madame  Blavatsky, 
Gurdjieff  and  Krishnainurti,  who 
infected  the  early  part  of  the 
century  with  the  most  appalling 
cod-mysticism.  This  book  contains 
chapter  and  verse  on  these  fraud- 
sters; it  is  perhaps  a paradoxical 
measure  of  its  success  — and  his- 
tory's success,  in  consigning 
Theosophy  and  its  relatives  to  obliv- 
ion — that  one  wonders  why  Wash- 
ington has  spent  so  much  energy 
writing  about  these  people  and 
their  dupes. 


The  Decadent  Gardener,  by 
Medlar  Lucan  and  Durian  Gray 
(Dedalus,  £8.99) 


UNDER  normal  circumstances 
niy  interest  in  gardening  is  not 
even  detectable  at  quantum  level, 
but  this  is  enthralling.  Plans  for  sin- 
ister. corrupting  gardens,  planted 
with  poisonous  plants  such  us 
Hellebore.  Hemlock  and  Meudow 
Saffron  ("Symptoms  are  loo  dis- 
gusting nnd  horrible  to  describe”). 
Contains  the  full  text  of  Rochester's 
plnv  Sodom  — for  production  in 
the  garden  theatre,  of  course  — 
itself  an  uncanny  prolepsis  of  con- 
temporary fears  about  Aids.  The 
only  gardening  book  you  will  ever 
need. 


Tales  from  the  Kathasarltaagara, 
by  Somadeva,  trs  and  int  Arabia 
Battar  (Penguin  Classics,  £6.99) 


rHE  TITLE  literally  means  the 
“Ocean  of  the  Sea  of  Story"  — a 
collection  of  Sanskrit  tales  which, 
unlike  the  Panchatantra,  are  not  so 
much  amoral  as  wonderfully  hu- 
manly wise.  Women  lust  after  men 
not  their  husbands;  gamblers  pre- 
tend to  be  ascetics,  and  are  not  pun- 
ished; a Brahmin  makes  a fool  of 
himself  in  front  of  a prostitute. 
‘Charming"  might  sound  like  a con- 
descending word  to  use  in  this  con- 
text, but  charm  is  what  these  stories 
do.  .“Eclectic  and- profane"— ara-the. 
words  used  in  the  introduction,  arid 
they  are  bang  on. 


Not  Inconsiderable . . . Being 
the  Life  and  Times  of  John 
MBjor,  by  Patrick  Wright  (Andre 
Deutsch,  £5.99) 


A CARTOON  biography  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  drawn  from 
such  sources  as  Penny  J tutor's  The 
Major  Enigma  and  the  PM’s  brother 
Terry  Major-Ball's  Major  Major.  All 
the  usual  jokes  — gnomes,  oh  yes, 
biros,  Terry,  greyness  — but  they 
are  executed  not  only  with  a 
superbly  deadpan  line  but  a malice 
mid  viciousness  that  is  wonderfully 
uncalled-for,  The  section  dealing 
with  the  affair  between  young  John 
mid  that  attractive  divorcee  from 
across  the  street  is  particularly 
Wood.  I now  finally  feel  I understand 
the  man. 
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Ian  Sansom 


The  Oxford  Bool-  of  Twentieth- 
Century  Ghost  Stories 
ed  Michael  Cox 
Oxford  4L'Gpp  Cl  7.99 


“G 


HOS1'  STORY ",  A 
phrase  pale  nnd  insub- 
stantial, a thing  both 
dull  nnd  impalpable.  Comiwre  it  to 
the  promise  of  colourful,  bloody  and 
vumit-luied  splatter  implicit  in  “hor- 
ror" or  the  hard  fact  and  high-reso- 
lution deiail  suggested  by  "science 
fiction",  or  — more  pertinently  per- 
haps — the  extraordinary  tingle 
currently  generated  by  the  combi- 
nation of  the  letter  “X"  and  the  word 
"files".  There's  no  doubt  about  it. 
the  ghost  story  is  in  a sorry  state, 
out-done  and  out-dated  by  true-life 
tales  of  the  unexpected  and  hyped- 
up  accounts  of  extra-terrestrials. 

There  is  a world  of  difference, 
though,  between  the  traditional 
ghost  story  and  this  current  cult  of 
the  unexplained.  Ghost  stories  are 
about  the  familiar  dead  — about  an- 
cestors, families  and  friends.  They 
are  — explicitly  and  undeniably  — 


about  us.  They  work  best  when  set 
in  the  home  and  when  the  disitir 
boner  is  purely  domestic.  Hut  the  X- 
Files  ami  all  the  iitln*r  fashionable 
books  and  programmes  about  tin- 
paranormal  tend  10  In-  about  other 
Ix-ings.  and  other,  far-off  places. 

There  are  several  reasons  fur 
ibis.  Where  the  ghost  story  might 
lie  said  to  be  about  alienation  from 
the  self,  to  be  literally  self-con- 
tained. the  current  spate  of  stories 
and  bunks  am  I films  seem  in  be 
about  alienation  on  a much  wider 
scale  — from  government,  from 
community  and.  indeed,  from  the 
whole  of  the  terrestrial  world. 

Where  the  ghost  story  provided 
the  perfect  expression  for  (he  anxi- 
eties of  an  age  of  bourgeois  individ- 
ualism. the  X-Files  and  its  ilk 
express  our  underlying  fears  of  the 
encroaching  powers  of  the  stale. 
Where  ghost  stories  are  about  grief 
and  doubt  and  ravaged  minds, 
stories  about  aliens  and  conspiracy 
theories  are  distress  calls  from  a 
society  which  feels  itself  under 
threat  not  just  from  within,  but  also 
from  outside,  from  the  ominous 
threatening  Other. 


So.  given  its  unfash  ir  t nubility  and 
its  unsuitability  fur  expressing  our 
laic-capitalist.  post -modern  nnitli- 
tirm.  how  does  (lu-  -01  h wuimy 
ghosi  story  fare?  On  the  evidence  of 
Michael  Cox's  nmhulngy.  not  at  all 
well. 

tihust  stories,  like  any  1 it  her  sto- 
ries. are  of  course  difficult  In  write- 
in  whatever  age.  and  under  what- 
ever circumstances.  "Tin4  supernat- 
ural". wrote  Walter  Scott  in  IK-7,  “is 
peculiarly  subject  to  be  exhausted 
by  coarse  handling:  and  repealed 
pressure."  It  is  also,  he  went  on.  “nf 
a character  which  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  sustain  and  of  which  a very 
small  proportion  may  be  said  to  be 
better  than  the  whole."  Cox's  prob- 
lem is  that  he  has  already  given  us 
that  small  proportion  of  the  best 
modern  ghost  stories  in  his  magis- 
terial Oxford  Book  Of  English 
Ghost  Stories  (198(5),  and  although 
there  are  some  notable  exceptions 
— Angela  Carter's  'The  Loves  of 
Lady  Purple"  and  Alison  Lurie’s 
“The  Highboy",  for  example  — 
many  of  the  pieces  included  in  his 
new  anthology  are  lacklustre  and 
second-rate. 


There  is,  though,  no  doubt  that 
ghost  stories  will  continue  to  be 
written,  since  the  writing  of  ghost 
stories  seems  almost  to  be  a natural 
human  reflex,  an  expression  of  our 
common  refusal  to  accept  that  when 
we’re  dead,  we're  dead.  And  there's 
no  doubt  that  ghosts  are  peculiarly  ; 
well  suited  to  being  written  up  and  1 
written  about,  since  they  share  with 
the  act  of  writing  that  essential  as- 
pect of  secondariuess,  or  beiated- 
ness,  which  is  whnt  makes  them  so 
fascinating;  they  are  a trace;  they 
represent  something  that  both  is 
and  is  not  there;  they  exist  as  both 
absence  and  presence.  It  is  surely 
significant  that  the  hest  ghost  sto- 
ries demand  to  be  read  aloud  — it  is 
almost  ns  if  we  revolt  against  their 
imliirally  bloodless  stale  and  Insist 
on  their  being  bodied  forth,  given 
some  kind  of  living,  breathing 
reality. 

Readers,  too,  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  demand  tales  of  the 
sui xt natural,  of  whatever  kind, 
because  they  help  to  convince  us  of 
our  own  corporeality  and  sensitivity. 
While  reading  this  book,  at  the  very 
point  in  Oliver  Oniuus's  story 
"Ron mu"  at  which  the  epuiiyinnus 
hero  "dropped,  half  on  his  knees 
against  the  white  tiling",  the  car- 
riage door  on  the  train  on  which  1 
was  (ravelling  suddenly  and  inex- 
plicably slammed  open  and  shut.  1 
fell  excited,  tense,  alive,  hi  reading 
the  story,  my  senses  had  been 
slim  pelted.  Again,  now.  as  1 write, 
tin-  creaking  and  sighing  sounds  of 
a house  late  at  night  suddenly  seem 
sinister  and  strange.  Which  is  ab 
solute  nonsense,  of  course,  if  you 
think  about  it,  but  that's  )mw  gho-i 
Mori***  — indeed,  any  stories  — - get 
you  going.  You  start  generating 
meanings,  you  start  imagining  and 
inventing  fm  yourself.  And  ■ 'lire 
yuu've  started,  you  can't  slop  — you 
see  and  search  for  meaning  every- 
where. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  notice,  for 
example,  that  the  text  of  Cox's 
anthology  is  scattered  lit  rough  out 
with  typographical  errors,  or  what 
\V  W Skeat  once  defined  as  "ghost- 
words":  “Words  which  have  no  real 
existence  . . . being  mere  coinages 
due  to  the  blunders  of  printers  or 
scribes."  It  is  a trivial  point,  and  it 
doesn't  really  matter,  but  after  the 
stimulus  of  story,  even  such  blun- 
ders seem  somehow  significant. 


Brains  on  a bender 


David  Horspool 


Buzz:  The  Science  and  Lora  of 
Alcohol  and  Caffeine 
by  Stephen  Braun 
Oxford  214pp  E17.99 


rHE  MOST  popular  drug  in  the 
world  is  caffeine,  and  alcohol  19  a 
close  second.  Although  fermentation 
and  distilling  have  been  with  us 
longer  than  coffee  roasting,  both 
drugs  have  taken  a lasting  hold  of  en- 
quiring and  thrill-seeking  minds,  as 
Stephen  Braun  reminds  us  in  Buzz. 

Writers  have  pondered  the  ef- 
fects of  alcohol  at  least  since  Aristo- 
tle, who  discussed  everything  from 
tlie  drunk’s  predilection  to  tears  to 
brewer’s  droop.  Aristotle's  proposed 
explanations  revolved  mainly 
around  his  belief  that  alcohol  raises 
the  body  temperature,  but  it  is  only 
in  the  past  20  years  or  so  that  any 
more  convincing  answers  have  been 
put  forward.  The  huge  advances  in 
neuroscience  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  first  time  to  have  an  inkling 
of  why  alcohol  has  such  varied  ef- 
fects. Caffeine,  and  its  more  limited 
consequences,  has  also  been  the 


subject  of  research.  Questions  about 
its  restorative  and  inspirational  qual- 
ities, asked  by  everyone  from  Balzac 
to  tiie  Nobel-prizewUtning  neuro- 
scientist Leon  Cooper,  are  finding 
responses. 

Buzz  alms  to  give  the  layman  an 
understanding  of  this  research.  It 
also  shows  how  what  Braun's  sub- 
title calls  tlie  "lore"  of  these  mind- 
bending  substances  can  be  by  turns 
accurate  and  misleading,  feriiaps 
most  interestingly,  Braun’s  graphic 
explanations  show  how  wrong  we 
are  to  think  of  alcohol,  as  we  have 
so  often  been  told,  as  a simple 
"depressant”.  Unlike  cocaine  or  am- 
phetamine, its  more  potent  cousins, 
alcohol  does  not  have  a single  point 
of  attack  In  the  brain,  which  it  fires 
on  with  great  intensity.  Braun  de- 
scribes alcohol's  work  among  tlie 
neuroiransmitters  as  that  of  a “phar- 
macological hand-grenade",  less  In- 
tense Ilian  the  big  guns,  but  more 
scattered  in  its  consequences. 

In  one  way,  alcohol  mimics  the 
effect  of  valium  in  the  brain,  passing 
molecular  messages  that  reduce  the 
rate  of  firing  in  some  neurones, 
which  has  the  effect  of  reducing 


tin  I mi 
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say  euphoria-inducing,  effects  o 
alcohol  are  no  illusion.  They,  too, 
have  a chemical  explanation,  to  do 
with  alcohol’s  effect  on  the  brain's 
“circuits  of  bliss".  By  moderately 
increasing  dopanine  levels,  alcohol 
produces  the  same  outcome, 
though  at  much  lower  levels,  as  co- 
caine and  amphetamine.  But  alcohol 
goes  one  better  than  this,  passing  it- 
self off  as  opium  or  a bout  of  vigor- 
ous exercise,  both  of  which  cause 
tlie  release  of  endorphins,  another 
of  the  brain's  pleasure-givers. 

Braun  would  be  an  irresponsible 
elucidator  if  he  did  not  also  explain 
tiie  similar  neurological  reasons 
for  alcohol's  less  desirable  effects. 
The  general  sedative  effect  of  alco- 
hol is  a consequence  of  inhibiting 
glutamate  receptors  — "the  brain's 
most  common  excitatory  neuro- 
transmitter"  — just  , three  drinks 
shutting  down  about  80  per  cent,  of 
them.  That's  why  a few  glasses 
make  you  sleepy.  And  for  the  same 
reason,  alcohol  impairs  the  forma- 
tion of  short-term  memories 
(which  can  account  for  everything 
from  forgetting  tlie  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  you  have  just 
been  Introduced  Lo  the  full  Christ- 
mas party  blackout,  which  Braun 


uncharitably  only  associates  with 
alCCmmcb) .. 

Caffeine's  effects  are  far  less  widF 
ranging,  and  form  something  of  a post- 
script to  the  book.  Braun  does  show 
why,  however,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  overdose  on  caffeine.  Caffeine’s 
stimulative  properties  are  a conse- 
quence of  its  ability  to  stop  one  of  the 
brain's  “brakes"  from  functioning. 

Unlike  alcohol,  however,  it  has  no 
access  to  any  accelerators,  so  it  can 
only  stimulate  the  brain  to  its  own 
maximum  level,  and  not  over-stimu- 
lnte  it.  That  is  not  to  say,  though,  (hat 
you  can't  drink  too  much  coffee,  and 
Braun  discusses  a small,  growing 
band  of  registered  “caffeine  addicts”, 
whose  lives  hnve  been  seriously  dam- 
aged by  tlie  bean.  Buzz  may  not  stop 
anyone  from  indulging  In  cither  vice 
but  It’s  nice  to  know  what  you're 
doing  to  yourself. 
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30  LEISURE 


Chess  Leonard  Barden 


TOP  seeded  Michael  Adams 
had  a disastrous  start  at 
Hastings  in  the  chess  world's 
longest  running  Internationa] 
event  Though  Adams  is  ranked 
world  no  15  and  is  Britain’s  all- 
time  no  2 after  Nigel  Short,  he 
began  with  three  successive 
defeats,  escaping  a fourth  only 
after  one  of  the  most  bizarre 
endgame  finishes  ever  seen  in 
grandmaster  play. 

His  opponent,  GIciui  Henris 
missed  chance  will  achieve  leg- 
endary status  thanks  to  coverage 
in  the  world's  chess  magazines. 
In  short,  a grandmaster  over- 
looking mute  In  two  Is  the  equiv- 
alent in  chess  of  a missed 
penalty  in  a World  Cup  shoot-out 
Floor  (While)  had  king  at  bB, 
rook  ntg7,  knight  nt  IB;  Adams 
(Black)  had  king  at  d8,  rook  at 
gl , pawns  at  >>3,  dO  andg3.  Hear 
only  sow,  and  plqycd,  1 Rd7+ 

Kc8  2 Rg7  KdB  3 Rd7+  Kc8  4 
Rg7,  drawing  by  repeated  moves, 
instead  he  can  mate  in  two  by 
1 Kb 7 and  2 Rd7  or  in  three  by 
1 Rd7+  Kc8  2 Re7  and  3 Re8. 

Xle  Jun,  the  former  world 
women's  champion,  was 
Hanling's  first  Chinese  player, 
previous  invitations  having  been 
delcined  ns  Beijing  seemed  to 
make  Hastings  a pawn  in  Hong 
Kong  politics.  Xle  Jun  won  her 
first  two  games  in  good  style 
Ijcfore  slipping  back. 

Otherwise,  the  most  Inter- 
esting newcomer  was  Edouard 
Rozentalls,  the  Lithuanian  No  1 
who  has  made  n name  as  an 
unconventional  Ideas  man  in 
opening  play. 

Milov  v Rozentalls, 
Liechtenstein  1996. 

1  d4  eG  2 c4  NfB  3 Nc3  Bb4  4 
e3  0 0 5 Bd3  d5  6 n3  Bxc3+  7 
bxc3  cOI?  Id  a famous  Botvinnik  v 
Capablanca  game.  Black’s  c5,  b6 
and  Bali  was  met  by  White's  cxd5 
and  later  e4-e5  with  a strong  K-siiie 
attack.  Instead,  Kozentalis  plans 
central  counterplay. 

8 a4?i  8 and  f4  with  a K- 
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side  attack  looks  more  focused.  b6 
0 Ba3  Re8  10  Nf3  Ba6  11  Ne5 
Qc8  12  0-0  Nbd7  13  f4  c5  14 
Rcl  Qb7I  The  light  squares 
nround  e4  are  Black’s  target  for  the 
rest  of  the  game. 

15  R13  RadS  16  Rh3  Nf8  17 
Qf3  Ne4  18  dxcS  bxc5  19  Rbl 

19  Bxc5  Nxc5?20  Bxh7+  Nxh7  21 
Qli5  looks  interesting,  but  is  refuted 
by  19  Bxc5  05! 

Qc7  20  Bxe4  dxe4  21  Qxe4 
fB  22  Nd3?  The  final  mistake. 
Better  22  Nf3,  though  Rd7  with  Bb7 
favours  Black. 

f5  23  Qe5  QcG  24  Rg3 
Suddenly,  White  is  losing  material, 
for  24  Nf3  Nd7  traps  the  queen 
while  24  Qxc5  Qe4l  skewers  knight 
and  rook. 

Ng6  25  Rxg6  hxg6  20  Nxc5 
Bxc4  27  e4  QdB  28  Qxdfl  RxdB 

20  Nb7  Rd2  30  Nd6  Bd3  31 
Rb7  Rd8  fxe4l  32  Nxe8  e3  33  h3  e2 
34  K(2  Rdl  is  quicker.  32  esd5  exf5 
33  Ra7  Ra2  34  Bb4  Be4  35  g3 
Bd2  36  Eafl  Rd7  37  c4  Rc2  38 
c5  Bd5  39  Nb5  Re7  40  Nd4 
Rc4  4 1 Resigns. 

No  2454 


White  mates  in  three  moves, 
agnlnst  Hny  defence  (by  CH 
Wheeler).  One  previous  solver 
took  four  hours,  but  two  experts 
each  took  10  minutes.  How  do 
you  compare? 

No  2453: 1 Rb4  Bf3  2 RT4  and 
3 RfB.  If  Bxd5  2 Rxd5  and  3 
Ra5.  If  Bh3  2 R7b7  and  3 Nc7. 
Not  1 Re7?  Bf3  2 Re3  Bdl. 


Goosing 

around 


Mark  Cocker 


M ■ ORFOUCS  Yare  valley  is  so 
Itl  flat  tliat  the  huge  smoke- 
m V stack  at  Cantiey  sugarbeet 
factory  is  visible  from  a distance  of 
more  than  15km.  Technically  it  is  a 
grim  industrial  eyesore  in  an  agrar- 
ian landscape,  although  I personally 
find  the  pervasive,  sickly  sweet 
smell  of  its  smoke  worse  than  the 
appearance.  I also  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that  from  a distance  on  a clear 
day,  when  the  great  plumes  of 
vapour  balloon  outwards  to  merge 
with  the  wider  horizon,  this  chim- 
ney has  a monumental  and  vulgar 
beauty. 

Fortunately,  the  factory  is  not 
Cantley's  only  distinction.  Beyond 
Ihe  smokestack  to  a marsh  stretch- 
ing to  the  Yare  riverbank,  where  the 
more  important  of  Britain's  only  two 
flocks  of  bean  geese  gathers  each 
winter  (the  other  is  in  central  Scot- 
land). Records  from  the  1920s  indi- 
cate the  clear  loyalty  of  these  geese 
not  only  to  this  particular  area  but 
also  to  a set  seasonal  routine. 

Typically,  most  of  the  300400 
birds  arrive  at  Cantiey  between  the 
end  of  November  and  mid  Decem- 
ber. having  stopped-over  in  north- 
ern Denmark.  Most  then  depart  for 
Denmark  again  at  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary. During  their  stay  in  Norfolk 
Lhey  mainly  feed  on  just  three  Yare 
marshes.  Cantiey  being  the 
favourite.  At  nights  they  are  faithful 
to  a single  roost  site,  and  if  this  small 
wooded  lake  is  ever  frozen  or  dis- 
turbed by  shooting,  then  another 
nearby  pool  serves  as  a substitute. 

By  sheer  good  fortune,  in  1987 
22  of  the  Cantiey  geese  were  neck- 
handed on  their  breeding  grounds 
in  the  taiga  forest  of  northern 
Sweden,  a procedure  that  enabled 
certain  identification  of  some  indi- 
viduals and  thus  more  intimate  in- 
sights into  their  behaviour. 

One  of  the  more  remarkable  rev- 
elations showed  that  within  the 


flock's  collective  traditions,  single 
birds  had  striking  variations. 

Ttoo  years  in  a row,  for  instance, 
one  neck-banded  male  and  his  mate 
failed  to  appear  with  the  main 
December  arrivals,  but  turned  up 
several  weeks  later,  in  January.  Pre- 
sumably, having  paused  at  the  Dan- 
ish stop-over  with  the  others,  this 
couple  had  resisted  the  flock's  com- 
munal urge  to  move  off  for  Candey, 
then  made  on  independent  journey  to 
Britain  at  their  own  slower  pace. 

EVEN  more  extraordinary 
were  the  discoveries  about 
another  of  the  neck-banded 
males.  When,  in  1988,  he  was  the 
only  one  of  the  previous  year's 
marked  birds  not  to  reappear  at 
Cantiey.  everyone  believed  he  was 
dead.  Yet  when  ornithologists  exam- 
ined a large  flock  of  bean  geese  in 
northern  Denmark  in  the  following 
spring,  they  were  surprised  to  Find 
fhia  missing  male  still  alive.  Even 
more  remarkable  wa9  the  fact  dial 
he  had  been  reunited  with  his  old 
neck-banded  partner,  who  had 
passed  her  winter  at  Cantiey. 


ILLUSTRATION:  ANN  HOfiMY 

Mo9t  people,  when  confronted  by 
the  phenomenon  of  migration  - 
sometimes  involving  transcontinental 
journeys  repeated  every  year  over 
countless  generations  — cannot  help 
being  impressed  by  its  sheer  scale. 
Yet  this  can  lead  to  an  impression  of 
randomness,  tliat  die  birds  arc  cos- 
mopolitan globetrotters  with  wide 
ranging  geographical  experience. 

But  studies,  such  ns  this  one  on 
bean  geese,  revenl  the  acute  level  ol 
precision  involved.  While  birds  may  i 
cover  long  distances,  the  number  cl  f 
places  they  know  intimately  may  I*  ■ 
very  small:  n few  favoured  fields  ani  i 
marshes  along  the  route  and  one 
particular  destination,  like  Cantiey 
Some  of  their  routines  are  ever  I 
more  specific  — the  geese  now  pre  j 
sent  on  this  Norfolk  marsh  might 
have  spent  every  winter  night  for 
several  years  on  just  one  small  pool. 

However,  if  suelt  studies  show  the 
birds'  tastes  to  be  more  parochial 
than  previously  believed,  then  their 
capacity  to  locate  these  geographical 
pinpricks  suggests  navigational  pow- 
ers even  more  awesome  than  we 
ever  imagined. 


Quick  crossword  no.  348 


Across 

1 OculUafl 

dance  (8,5) 

8 Tank  — tax  (3) 

9 Learned  by 
heart  (9) 

tO  Blithe  (8) 

11  Duck!  It's 
Captain  Hook's 
bosunl  (4) 

13  Principles  (6) 

M Butted  (6) 

16  Lighlnnuj? 

Run!  (4) 

17  Glutton  (8) 

20  Loathsome  (9) 

21  Employ  (3) 

22  Scottish 
dance  (9.4) 


1 Devastation  (5) 

2 Act  unreservedfy 
(2,3.5, 3) 

3 Comic  verse  — 
Irish  poi  t (8) 

4 Halo  — 
tafneioud  (6) 

5 Well-established 
— business  (4) 

6 To  some  extent, 

12,4.7)  l 


7 Boon  (7) 

12  Strangre  (8) 

13  Hug  (7) 

15  Spanish  dance 
—Jacket  (6} 

18  Reside  (5) 

19  Woxyaway — 
on  the  guitar  (4) 


Last  week's  solution 
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Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 

IF  YOU'RE  stuck  forTNew  Year's 
I resolution,  try  this  one:  “I  will  not 
treat  my  opponents  as  lunatics.” 
Take  the  South  cards  on  this  deal 
from  the  1996  Macallan  Camrose 
series:  of  home  international 
matches,  and  see  if  you  can  put  this 
philosophy  into  practice: 

4KJ94  VAJ72  6A  *8764 

This  lias  been  the  bidding  at  love 
all: 

South  West  North  East 

24(1)  No 

4*  4NT(2)  No  6+ 

(1)  A weak  two  bid,  showing  about 
4-9  points  and  a six-card  spade  suit. 

(2)  Showing  a two-suited  hand, 
either  both  minors  or  hearts  and  a 
minor. 

Would  you  double?  It  seems  the 
obvious  course  of  action  — but  you 
should  stop  to  consider  a couple  of 
points. 

First  of  all,  no  one  forced  East  to 
jump  to  six  diamonds.  He  could 
have  bid  a simple  five  diamonds,  un- 
less he  had  good  hopes  that  the 
slam  would  make.  Second,  what  was, 
East  going  to  do  if  his  partner’s  two, 


suits  had  turned  out  to  be  clubs  and 
hearts? 

Judging  by  your  powerful  heart 
holding,  it  is  unlikely  that  East  was 
prepared  to  play  in  six  hearts,  so  he 
must  have  been  planning  to  play  in 
seven  clubs!  In  that  case,  he  is 
likely  to  have  a very  distributional 
hand  with  excellent  holdings  in  the 
minors,  and  it  is  quite  likely  th.it  he 
has  a void  in  hearts.  If  West  turns 
out  to  have  a void  in  spades,  the 
England  player  who  held  the  South 
hand  doubled  six  diamonds  with- 
out reflecting  on  either  of  these 
questions.  He  is  a sadder  and  a 
wiser  man  now,  for  the  full  deal 


North  .. 

4 A 108532 
¥Q64 

♦ 5 

*QJ9 


West 
* None 
¥ K 10  9 8 5 3 
♦ QJ9863 
*2  . 


South 

...>KJ94 

,¥AJ7,2,. 

■ '♦A'.’., 

. ;*87.64 


EaBt 
*Q76 
¥ None  , 

4 K IQ  7 4 J2 
♦A  K 10  5 3 


There  was  no  defence  to  six 
diamonds  doubled,  and  Scotland 
recorded  the  unusual  score  of  1.090. 
At  the  other  table,  the  bidding  took 
a different  course: 

South  West  North  East 

No  »0) 

D'ble  1¥  4*  N° 

No  54  No 

D’ble  No  No  No 

(1)  East-West  were  playing  the 
Precision  system,  so  this  did  no 
necessarily  show  diamond  length.  _ , 
We9t  could  not  raise  diamonds 
a high  level  after  South’s  takeout 
double,  since  East  didn't  have 
have  diamonds.  . , 

West  . was  uble  to  bid  N 
diamonds  naturally  at  his  sew 
turn,  but  it  looked  as  though  M* . 
and  West  were  sacrificing,  so  fcy 
could  not  raise  to  six  with  ay 
confidence.  South  doubled 
diamonds,  which  made,  wui  j 
overtrick,  for  a score  of  : 

1 England.  . 

• The  Scottish  player  must  W* 

; been  pleased  to  learn  that  histt^ 

' had  gained  10  IMPs  on  the  boam-  ■ ■ 
.England  won  the  match  W. 

1 points  to  42;  while  Wales  bwL  v 
! land  by  47 to  43.  . I.'  - 
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Football  FA  Cup  third  round:  Manchester  United  2 Tottenham  Hotspur  0 

Listless  United  on  a run  again 


David  Laoey 

Manchester  united  set  off 
on  another  FA  Cup  run  last 
Sunday  with  the  slightly 
world-weary  air  of  men  for  whom 
life  had  run  out  of  sin-prises.  They 
reached  the  fourth  round  with  a pre- 
dictable result  but  after  an  initially 
prosaic  performance,  with  Eric 
Cantona  again  well  below  his  best. 

Two  goals  of  undoubted  quality,  a 
smart  piece  of  opportunism  by  Paul 
Scholc9  and  an  inspired  free-kick 
from  David  Beckham,  overcame  the 
resistance  of  a Tottenham  side 
made  more  stubborn  by  the  loss  of 
so  many  ex|jerienced  players.  Yet 
the  unique  winners  of  two  Premier- 
ship and  FA  Cup  doubles  in  three 
seasons  have  still  not  rediscovered 
their  proper  fluency. 

Crewe  or  Wimbledon,  and  proba- 
bly the  latter,  will  visit  Old  Tr afford 
in  die  next  round.  If  the  old  chem- 
istry has  returned  to  United's  play 
by  then,  manager  Alex  Ferguson 
might  be  in  the  running  for  a Nobel 
prize.  But  he  is  more  likely  to  be 
among  his  Bunsens  and  gas  jars, 
still  searching  for  the  right  formula. 

Andy  Cole,  out  of  the  United  side 
for  so  long,  made  his  first  start  to  a 


David  Beckham . . . inspired 


senior  mntch  since  last  year's  Cup 
final,  when  lie  was  replaced  by 
Scholcs  after  65  minutes.  Tills  time 
he  helped  set  up  Seholes's  gonl  but 
gave  way  to  Soiskjaer  with  just 
under  15  minutes  left 
Although  injuries  and  flu  had 
deprived  Spurs  of  Sheringham,  Arm- 
strong, Iversen  and  Anderton  they 
were  still  well  equipped  for  an  exer- 
cise in  containment.  Gerry  Francis 
had  Sinton.  a natural  left-winger,  in  a 
more  central  role,  which  meant  that 
until  United  scored  they  were  often 
crowded  out. 


Once  Tottenham  had  fallen  be- 
hind, however,  it  was  difficult  to  see 
how  they  could  save  die  tie.  Francis 
played  two  19-year-olds,  Allen  and 
Fenn,  up  front  and  was  rewarded 
with  industrious  displays  from  both. 
But  eventually  their  inexperience 
showed,  as  did  that  of  Carr  when  he 
was  asked  to  produce  an  accurate 
centre. 

Had  Giggs,  shrewdly  timing  his 
late  run  to  meet  Beckham's  cross  in 
the  25th  minute,  not  headed  straight 
nl  Walker,  United  would  have  been 
spared  some  angst.  But  within  five 
minutes  of  the  second  half  the  game 
had  swung  United's  way. 

Cole,  gathering  a return  pass 
from  Beckham,  found  Scholes  in 
space  to  his  left.  Seholes’s  shot 
evaded  Walker's  left  hand  and  Old 
Traf  Furd  breathed  more  easily. 

Even  then  Allen  should  have 
brought  the  scores  level  immedi- 
ately, shooting  wide  from  Fenn’s 
centre.  Tliat  turned  out  to  be  Tot- 
tenham's last  hope.  Ten  minutes 
from  the  end  Calderwood,  who  had 
already  been  cautioned,  brought 
down  Giggs  near  the  18-yard  line 
and  Beckham,  taking  an  oblique 
run  at  the  ball,  swung  (hr  free-kick 
high  into  the  lop  near  corner. 


Rugby  Union  Heineken  European  Cup  semi-final:  Leicester  37  Toulouse  1 1 

French  find  the  pace  too  tigerish 


Robert  Armstrong 

11  EICESTER  cruised  into  the 
j U European  clubs'  final  with  so 
much  turbocharged  power  in  all 
phases  tliat  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  their  opponents.  Ihe  defending 
champions,  had  dominated  French 
rugby  for  the  past  three  seasons. 

A five-try  victory  in  a major  com- 
petition would  be  pleasing  at  the 
best  of  times:  what  made  die  Tigers' 
splendidly  balanced  performance 
doubly  satisfying  was  the  way  they 
maintained  pressure  on  a side  stud- 
ded with  international  players. 

The  Leicester  captain.  Dean 
Richards,  denied  that  victory  had 
been  "comprehensive",  pointing  out 
that  Toulouse  had  continued  to  bat- 
ik with  great  tenacity  until  the  final 
whistle. 

Yet  the  scoreline  offered  indis- 
putable evidence  that  die  Tigers  al- 
ways called  the  shots  that  mattered. 
They  were  17-3  ahead  after  27  min- 
utes, 256  after  48  and  out  of  sight  at 


37-6  after  7 1 . Leicester  being  Leices- 
ter. both  Richards  and  the  director 
of  rugby  Bob  Dwyer  preferred  lo 
talk  down  their  historic  achieve- 
ment, reminding  everyone  that  the 
hardest  task  would  be  winning  the 
final  at  Cardiff  Arms  Park  on 
January  25. 

Pace  has  been  the  keynote  of 
Leicester's  transformation  in  recent 
weeks  and  it  was  tilting  that  their 
right-wing.  Steve  Hackney,  should 
score  the  opening  try  with  a 
thrilling  65-metre  sprint  dial  began 
on  the  right  touchline  and  finished 
near  the  posts.  Hackney  was  the 
beneficiary  of  a wild  mispass  by 
Castaignede  that  went  to  ground  be- 
tween Ougier  and  the  wing  Berty, 
who  never  had  a hope  of  catching 
the  Leicester  man. 

After  18  minutes  Back  scored  at 
the  posts  courtesy  of  a slick  over- 
head pass  by  Greenwood,  and  from 
then  on  the  Tigers  never  looked 
back,  draining  the  strength  of  the 
Toulouse  pack  at  the  set  pieces  and 


driving  forward  imperiously  in  the 
loose. 

French  organisation  steadily  dis- 
integrated after  a possible  try  by 
Dispagne  was  not  awarded  by  the 
referee.  Jim  Fleming,  who  was  un- 
sighted. and  Cazaibou  was  held  up 
on  the  line  soon  afterwards. 

Leicester  consolidated  their  2(Ni 
half-time  lead  with  further  tries  by 
Garforlh,  who  tore  the  ball  away 
from  a maul  before  crashing  over, 
and  Healey,  who  scored  at  the  rigid 
flag  after  an  excellent  build-up  by 
Greenwood. 

To  make  matters  worse, 
Toulouse  conceded  a penally  try 
after  collapsing  a maul.  It  may  not 
have  been  an  easy  win  for  the 
Tigers,  but  so  practised  was  their 
control  that  they  made  it  look  so. 

• In  the  other  semi-final,  Brive  beat 
Cardiff  26-13  in  an  ill-tempered 
game  which  saw  the  Wales  caplain 
Johnathon  Humphries  sent  off  after 
52  minutes  for  receiving  two  yellow 
cards. 
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Football  results  and  league  tables 


FA  Cup  Third  Roundi  Arsenal  1 . Su- v-kstmcl 
1 ; Barns1*/  P,  OUnom  P.  Blackburn  I . Port  Vela 
0:  Brentford  P.  Man  Crty  P;  Carlisle  P,  Traranere 
P;  Charlton  I.  Newcastle  I;  Chelsea 3.  WBA  0; 
Cti&sierfs/d  p.  Bristol  City  P,  Coventry  P, 
WofcJnq  P;  Ciena  P,  Wimbledon  P,  Crystal 
Palace  P.  Leeds  P;  Ewtcn  3.  Swindon  0; 
Gilngham  P,  Derby  County  P;  Hedneaford  P, 
York  P;  Leicester  P,  Southend  P;  Lrverpod  1 . 
Burnley  0;  Luton  P.  Bolton  P;  Man  tjtd  2, 
Tottenham  0;  Middlesbrough  8,  Chester  0; 
Norwich  t,  Sheffield  Utd  Q;  Notts  County  P. 
Asian  Vila  P;  Plymouth  0,  Peterborough  l : OPR 
1,  Huddersfield  i;  Rearing  3.  Southampton  1: 
Sheffield  Wednesday  7.  Grimsby  1 : Siavorvirje 
0.  Birmingham  2;  Stoke  P,  Stc-ckport  P;  Wolford 


P,  Oxford  P;  Wolves  1 . Portsmouth  2;  Wrexham 
1.  West  Hem  t;  Wycombe  O.  Bradford  City  2. 

Torments  Scottish  Cup  Second  Roundi 

Ayr  P,  Clyde  P;  Berwick  2,  Peievhead  l; 

Queen’s  Park  2.  Gaia  Fairydcon  1 . 

Nationwide  Leegua  Third  Division:  Leyton 

Onenl  2.  Mansfield  1. 

Bell's  Scottish  League  Premier  Division: 

Aberdeen  O,  Dunlermfine  2;  Celtic  5,  MolhervwJ 
0:  Dundee  Utd  2,  Kilmarnock  O:  Hberrian  1 , 
Rangers  2;  Rotlh  I.  Hearts  2. 

First  Division*.  Falkirk  1,  Clydebank  t , Portick 
1.  Stirling  Albion  l. 
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Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 


Sportsmen  honoured 


ALEC.  BEDSER,  former  England 
, Test  cricketer  and  pillar  of  the 
MCC  establishment,  heads  the  New 
rear  Honours'  List  for  sport  with  the 
nward  of  a knighthood  for  his  ser- 
y*ts  10  lhe  game.  Bedser,  who  fol- 
lows Ien  Hutton  and  Colin  Cowdrey 
a*  a cricketing  knight,  took  236  wick- 
tls  in  51  Tests  and  was  chairman  of 
selectors  for  13  years. 

Damon  Hill's  highly  successful 
year  was  acknowledged  with  the 
jwtird  of  nn  OBE.  Hill  won  eight 
» 9ne  Brand  prlx  races  in 
1996  to  clinch  the  world  champi- 
onship after  twice  finishing  runner- 
np.  He  was  subsequently  voted  BBC 
bp o i ts  Personality  for  the  second 
‘btie  m three  years.  Britain's  most 
successful  Olympian,  Steve  Red- 


grave, who  won  his  fourth  succes- 
sive gold  medal  at  the  Atlanta 
Games,  for  rowing,  added  a CBE  to 
his  collection  of  honours.  Redgrave 
received  ait  OBE  in  1986  and  this  lat- 
est achievement  was  marked  by  a 
second  award. 

Martin  Offiah  is  die  latest  rugby 
star  to  be  honoured  — he  got  an 
MBE.  Offiah  was  Rugby  League’s 
top  try  scorer  for  six  successive  sea- 
sons during  spells  with  Wldnes  and 
Wigan.  There  is  also  an  MBE  for 
David  Seaman,  England’s  goal- 
keeper. 


SNOW.  Siberian  winds,  frost  and 
freezing  conditions,  which  se- 
verely disrupted  the  traditional  New 


Year’s  Day  fixture  list,  badly  hit  sport 
again  last  weekend  causing  the  post- 
ponement of  24  English  football 
matches  and  five  Scottish  Cup 
dashes.  Among  the  games  that  were 
put  in  the  deep-freeze  were  a dozen 
FA  Cup  third-round  ties  and  five  Pre- 
miership games.  The  Rugby  Union 
pitches  at  Gloucester  and  OrreJl  were 
declared  unplayable  in  Courage 
league  One  while  the  lower  divisions 
and  the  leagues  in  Wales  and  Scot- 
land also  suffered  widespread  post- 
ponements. Racing,  too,  was  bndly 
affected. 


CYCLING  legend  Miguel  In- 
duralu  has  quit  the  sport  tie 
dominated  for  years.  The  all- 
conquering  Spaniard  announced  his 
retirement  at  a packed  press  confer- 
ence in  a Pamplona  hotel  lust  week. 
The  only  rider  to  win  the  Tpur  de 
France  five  years  in  succession,  he 


politely  wished  everybody  a happy 
new  year  and  said  he  was  retiring 
from  professional  cycling  with  im- 
mediate effect 

Jndurain  added  tliat  his  decision 
was  made  nenrly  a year  ago  but  die 
announcement  was  delayed,  and 
events  during  1996  did  nothing  to 
change  his  mind.  “Even  though  I felt 
good  in  die  spring,  1 thought  it  was 
time  lo  move  on.  I made  an  immense 
effort  to  win  the  Tour  but  it  was  it  tv 
possible,"  he  said.  Indurnin's  other 
triumphs  — his  two  wins  in  the  Tour 
of  Italy,  his  Olympic  gold  medal  and 
world  championship  lime-trial  suc- 
cesses — were  Gversiiadowed  by  his 
Tour  successes. 


INDIA  lost  the  second  Test  against 
South  Africa  by  282  runs  in  Cupe 
Town  on  Monday.  South  Africa 
declared  on  529  for  7,  but.centuries 
from  Mohammad  Azharuddin  and 


captain  Sachin  Tendulkar  took  the 
score  to  359  and  helped  the  tourists 
avoid  the  follow  on.  India  needed 
another  big  score  from  its  batsmen 
to  ward  off  defeat  after  the  Spring- 
boks closed  their  second  innings  on 
256-6  but  failed,  leaving  them  2-0 
down  in  the  series. 


THE  world  of  cricket  was 
stunned  by  (he  death  of  25-year- 
old  Surrey  wicketkeeper  Graham 
Kersey.  He  suffered  head  injuries  in 
a car  crash  in  Brisbane  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  and  died  on  New  Year's 
Day.  Kersey  was  voted,  his  county’s 
Player  of  the  Year  in  1995.  and  was 
capped  last  September. 

Surrey’s  captain  Alec  Stewart, 
who  is  on  tour . of  Zimbabwe  ami 
New  Zealnnd  with  the  England 
parly,  said:  “We  hove  lost  not  only  a 
great  cricketer  but  also  a tremen- 
dous team  man.” 
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